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PREFACE 


The  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  August 
1993  took  place  in  a place  of  pilgrimage.  The  theme  and  ethos  of  the  churches  as  the 
pilgrim  people  played  a significant  part  in  that  world  assembly.  The  journey  to 
manifest  koinonia  more  fully  has  continued  in  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission.  The  route  for  the  next  stage  of  the  journey  was  planned  by  the  Standing 
Commission  at  Cret-Berard  in  1994.  Two  major  study  projects  on  ecclesiology,  and 
on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  were  initiated  there.  Continuing  work  on  the  relation 
between  ecclesiology  and  ethics  and  on  the  provision  of  a study  guide  relating  to 
work  done  on  Confessing  the  One  Faith  was  re-emphasised  as  was  an  exploration  of 
the  role  of  worship  in  the  search  for  unity,  and  the  continuing  projects  which  form 
a constant  element  of  our  agenda. 

The  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  at  Aleppo  in  January  1995  discussed  the 
reports  of  these  projects  as  they  had  been  developed  throughout  1994.  These  minutes 
include  the  texts  as  they  have  been  developed  and  the  main  points  of  the  discussion. 
We  invite  you  also  to  send  your  reflections  to  the  Secretariat.  You  are  invited  to 
journey  with  us  as  we  seek  to  move  to  a fuller  expression  of  our  koinonia. 

The  Standing  Commission  is  most  grateful  to  the  churches  of  Aleppo  for  their 
welcome,  hospitality  and  their  sharing  with  us  of  their  experiences  and  insights.  We 
are  particularly  grateful  to  H.E.  Metropolitan  Yohanna  Ibrahim  for  inviting  us  to  be 
the  first  group  to  use  his  new  church  centre.  The  Standing  Commission  was 
particularly  conscious  of  seeking  to  give  contemporary  expression  to  the  faith,  life 
and  witness  of  the  Church  in  a land  traversed  by  the  apostles.  The  transition  from  old 
to  new  was  also  evident  in  the  presence  of  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann  whose  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  as  Director  was  given  appreciative 
expression  during  the  meeting  as  he  handed  on  the  task  to  me.  Having  worked  in  a 
conflict  situation  for  the  past  twenty  years,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is  an  urgent  matter.  I count  it  a great  privilege  to  serve  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  as  it  seeks  to  aid  the  churches  to  journey  "to  be  one  so  that  the  world 
may  believe". 


Alan  D.  Falconer 
Director 


ATTENDANCE 
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A WELCOMING  SPEECH  BY 
METROPOLITAN  OF  ALEPPO 
MOR  G.  YOHANNA  IBRAHIM 

5 January  1995 


It  is  indeed  a blessing  from  God  and  a joyful  occasion  for  me  personally  and  for  my  diocese, 
as  well  as  for  the  Christians  of  this  city,  to  welcome  you,  members  of  the  Standing 
Commission  of  Faith  and  Order.  I consider  it  a privilege  to  inaugurate  this  new  centre  with 
this  very  important  meeting. 

A year  ago,  when  I extended  the  invitation  to  hold  the  meeting  in  my  diocese,  it  never 
crossed  my  mind  that  this  would  be  possible,  yet  I was  full  of  hope.  After  returning  from 
Cret-Berard,  Switzerland,  I started  first  to  inform  my  people.  Then  to  share  the  news  of  this 
historical  gathering  with  my  brothers  in  Christ,  the  bishops  and  leaders  of  the  different 
Christian  denominations  in  Aleppo.  At  that  time  almost  everybody  was  doubtful  about  the 
possibility  of  having  you  here  in  such  a crucial  time,  for  different  reasons.  One  of  them  is 
the  peace  process  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel  which  we  thought  would  be  in  a more 
difficult  situation  than  it  is  today.  In  addition  there  were  other  reasons  I am  not  going  to 
mention,  but  despite  all  the  odds,  you  are  here  in  Aleppo,  and  I am  in  a position  to  welcome 
each  of  you,  and  through  you  the  Churches  and  peoples  you  represent.  In  my  native  Aramaic 
language  I say  to  you  0 \ , _ , and  in  Arabic  I greet  you  with  the  famous 

expression  JvU — o 

Dear  sisters  and  brothers, 

Aleppo  occupies  a special  place  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  Churches.  In  this  city  most  of  our 
Oriental  Churches  were  the  victims  of  a painful  division  during  the  17th  century.  This 
disturbing  page  of  history  contributed  a great  deal  to  our  alienation  from  each  other.  At  that 
time  and  up  to  the  1960s,  no  one  could  envisage  that  ecumenism  would  have  any  impact  on 
the  life  of  the  Church  in  this  same  city.  Without  going  into  further  details,  I can  say  that 
ecumenism  has  found  a place  in  every  comer  of  each  of  the  eleven  different  Christian 
denominations  of  this  city. 

We  have  six  different  Catholic  Churches,  which  are  members  of  the  same  body,  but  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  different  heads.  They  live  in  harmony  because  they  all  share  the  same 
doctrines  and  articles  of  faith.  There  are  three  different  Orthodox  Churches  with  three 
bishops  and  three  liturgical  rites  and  languages.  They  are  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Syrians. 
There  are  also  two  Evangelical  Churches:  Arabs  and  Armenians.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
way  ecumenism  works  in  Aleppo,  I will  mention  the  following: 

A montlily  meeting  of  the  bishops  and  church  leaders  to  discuss  issues  of  common 
interest. 

The  participants  of  all  Christians  in  each  other’s  sacramental  celebrations  (Baptism 
and  Marriage)  and  liturgical  services  (funerals). 

Common  programmes  for  biblical  studies,  and  mixed  biblical  studies. 

Mixed  work  and  youth  camps. 
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Concerning  the  Christian-Muslim  relations,  we  emphasize  the  dialogue  of  life,  which  is 
actualized  in  mutual  visits  between  religious  leaders  and  families.  We  believe  that  the  long 
history  of  co-operation  and  peaceful  co-existence  between  the  two  religions  constitutes  a solid 
background  for  creating  this  quiet  atmosphere  of  peace  and  harmony,  up  until  now.  This, 
however,  should  not  mean  that  everything  is  perfect.  I will  just  mention  two  issues  which  can 
be  further  explored  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  dialogue.  The  first  one  is  that  of  mixed 
marriages.  While  the  Christian  partner  in  such  a marriage  has  to  become  a Muslim,  the 
Muslim  partner  is  not  allowed  to  convert  to  Christianity.  The  second  one  is  the  issue  of 
private  schools.  Today  we  have  some  private  schools,  but  we  are  not  permitted  to  open  new 
schools,  whether  primary,  secondary  or  high  schools.  Apart  from  that,  I am  convinced  that 
Syria  can  serve  as  a model  for  co-operation  and  peaceful  co-existence  between  these  two 
religions.  There  is,  however,  a fear  that  fundamentalism  which  is  a growing  phenomenon 
among  Islamic  groups  may  have  some  influence  on  the  relations  between  us  and  the  Muslims 
in  the  future. 

Politically  speaking,  the  relations  between  the  Churches  and  the  State  have  always  been  very 
good.  This  should  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  can  interfere  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country.  We  are  Christian  communities,  but  we  are  also  one  part  of  the  whole  society.  These 
communities  and  Churches  are  not  represented  as  such  in  the  political  life.  But  we  do  have 
Christian  members  in  the  government,  the  parliament  and  the  army,  who  are  either  elected 
by  the  people  or  appointed  by  the  State,  on  their  own  merits,  and  not  as  representatives  of 
certain  Churches. 

Dear  sisters  and  brothers, 

What  does  your  presence  in  Aleppo  mean  to  us?  Let  me  answer  this  question  by  telling  you 
something  about  my  own  diocese.  We  have  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  believers  out 
of  125-150  thousand  Christians  in  Aleppo.  The  decreasing  number  of  Christians  in  this  city 
and  in  Syria  in  general  is  our  main  concern.  Forty-four  years  ago  Christian  made  up  45  % 
of  the  population  of  this  city;  today  this  is  less  than  8%.  In  1890  my  diocese  was  reduced 
to  a very  small  congregation.  We  almost  lost  all  our  churches,  schools,  centres  and 
properties.  But  today  we  are  enjoying  having  our  churches,  schools  and  centres  for  religious 
education.  Further,  we  are  planning  to  rebuild  one  of  our  most  ancient  monasteries,  the  great 
monastery  of  Tel’ Ada,  which  goes  back  beyond  the  year  340.  You  will  find  a pamphlet  about 
it  in  your  folders. 

Is  it  not  an  expression  of  great  hope  to  spend  such  huge  resources  and  energy  on  all  these 
different  activities  in  this  region  of  which  you  hear  different  stories  every  day  in  the  media? 
Your  presence,  but  first  your  decision  to  come  here,  is  a great  encouragement  for  us  to 
continue  our  mission  and  bear  witness  to  the  Gospel  in  this  multi-cultural  and  religious 
society. 

Dear  sisters  and  brothers, 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  on  behalf  of  all  Christians  of  this  city,  I greet  you  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  welcome  you  first  in  our  hearts  and  then  in  our  humble 
churches  and  centres.  May  God  bless  you  all  and  continue  to  work  with  and  through  you  for 
the  glory  of  His  name. 
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DIRECTOR’S  REPORT 
Gunther  Gassmann 


A Flying  Start  into  the  New  Period 


1 . Introduction 

This  now  is  definitely  my  last  report  as  Director  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat.  I am  not 
writing  this  report  with  a heavy  heart.  We  are  not  reviewing  glorious  past  periods,  but  a new 
beginning  - the  initiation  of  a new  working  period.  And  I am  so  happy  that  I could  help  to 
get  this  new  period  on  its  way  and  now  hand  over  its  continuation  to  my  successor.  Indeed, 
there  was  only  a short  time  of  breath-taking  after  the  strain  of  the  World  Conference  and  its 
immediate  follow-up.  The  Standing  Commission  in  January  1994  did  a most  constructive  job 
in  clarifying  and  formulating  the  programme  for  Faith  and  Order  (cf.  the  Conspectus  of 
Studies  in  the  Cret-Berard  Minutes ) for  the  coming  years.  Thus,  we  could  immediately  take 
first  steps  towards  implementing  the  new  or  continuing  studies.  Without  too  much  modesty 
we  may  claim  once  again  that  Faith  and  Order  is  not  only  striving  to  do  solid  theological 
work,  but  that  it  does  this  work  in  an  organisationally,  methodologically  and  financially 
highly  effective  and  considerate  way.  This  level  of  performance  is  not  always  reached  in  the 

wcc. 

After  this  act  of  self-congratulation  let  me  now  turn  to  an  overview  of  Faith  and  Order 
activities  - about  most  of  them  you  will  receive  and  discuss  more  extensive  reports  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

2.  Major  Study  Programme 

The  programme  on  " The  Church  as  Koinonia  - An  Ecumenical  Study"  has  been  identified  as 
central  for  the  new  working  period.  A consultation  in  Dubl in/Ireland  (May  1994)  initiated 
work  on  this  study  and  focused  on  ecclesiological  aspects  so  far  not  sufficiently  dealt  with, 
like  authority  in  and  of  the  Church.  From  this  consultation  emerged  a small  drafting  group 
which  met  in  Barbados  in  November  and  drafted  a first  and  very  provisional  outline  for  a 
future  convergence  document.  In  1995  this  work  will  be  continued  by  a (perhaps  slightly 
modified  and  expanded)  drafting  group,  by  regional  consultations,  perhaps  a specialised 
consultation  on  still  controversial  issues,  and,  this  is  a suggestion,  by  a systematic  collation 
of  the  rich  material  on  the  Church  from  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues. 

We  have  already  begun  to  prepare  the  special  consultation  with  about  15  "older"  and  40-50 
" younger  theologians " in  Turku/Finland,  from  3-11  August  1995.  This  event  will  be  another 
step  in  our  efforts  to  introduce  younger  theologians  to  the  work  and  tasks  of  Faith  and  Order. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  consultation  also  offers  an  opportunity  for  them  to  render  their 
contributions  to  the  ecclesiology  study. 
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3.  Study  Projects 

Work  on  the  new  study  (taking  up  earlier  efforts  in  Faith  and  Order)  on  ecumenical 
hermeneutics  began  at  a consultation  in  Dublin/Ireland  (May  1994).  The  significance  of  this 
theme  for  the  whole  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  obvious.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
continue  the  Dublin  work  by  a small  drafting  group  in  November  in  Boston/USA.  The 
Standing  Commission  will  have  to  consider  the  results  of  this  study. 

Another  major  event  during  1994  was  the  consultation  on  " Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship" in 
Ditchingham/England,  in  August  1994.  Like  the  hermeneutics  consultation,  this  meeting  was 
a new  step  in  Faith  and  Order’s  ongoing  concern  with  the  significance  of  prayer,  worship  and 
spirituality  for  the  koinonia  we  already  share  and  the  full  koinonia  we  seek.  The  Standing 
Commission  should  assist  in  making  the  report  of  this  consultation  widely  known  and  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  it  for  all  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

A third  major  activity  in  1994  were  two  drafting  consultations  preparing  a study  guide  or 
study  instrument  on  the  Apostolic  Faith  Study.  The  meetings  took  place  in  Venice/Italy  (July 
1994)  and  in  Bucharest/Romania  (September/October  1994).  In  a very  intensive  process  a 
draft  text  has  been  elaborated  which  still  needs  further  "perfection".  The  Standing 
Commission  will  make  its  suggestions  for  this  revision  and  the  conclusion  of  this  work. 

In  the  area  of  collaborative  studies , a first  of  two  consultations  on  the  joint  project  between 
Faith  and  Order  and  Unit  III  on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  was  held  in  Tantur,  near  Jerusalem, 
in  November  1994.  Faith  and  Order  members  have  participated  in  a first  consultation  of  Unit 
II  on  Gospel  and  Culture,  held  in  Portugal  in  August  1994,  and  in  a consultation  on 
Nationalism  and  Ethnicity  as  sources  of  conflict,  organized  by  Unit  III  (PCR),  LWF  and 
WARC  in  Sri  Lanka  in  November  1994.  I have  been  a co-drafter  of  a draft  document  of  the 
Joint  Working  Group  on  The  Challenge  of  Proselytism  and  the  Calling  to  Common  Witness  - 
a theme  which  is  also  part  of  our  collaboration  with  Unit  II.  The  Standing  Commission  will 
have  to  consider  the  continuation  of  these  collaborative  efforts. 

4.  Ongoing  tasks 

The  annual  joint  meeting  of  Faith  and  Order  with  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  for  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
1996  took  place  in  Lisbon/Portugal  in  October  1994. 

The  Sixth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations,  authorized  by  the  Christian  World  Communions 
and  organized  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  was  held  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of 
Bossey  near  Geneva  in  October  1994.  The  main  theme  was  the  reception  of  the  results  of  the 
dialogues  by  the  churches.  The  report  will  be  published  in  early  1995. 

5.  Plans  for  1995 

In  my  report  to  the  Unit  I Commission  I mentioned  the  following  plans  for  1995,  several  of 
which  will  have  to  be  further  discussed  by  the  Standing  Commission. 
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Major  Study  Programme  on  Ecclesiology 

About  three  regional  consultations  will  take  place  in  1995,  beginning  with  a Latin  American 
consultation  in  May /June.  Further  consultations  will  follow  in  1996  and  1997. 

The  consultation  with  about  50  younger  theologians  in  Turku  in  August  1995  has  the  purpose 
of  (i)  introducing  them  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  (ii)  contributing  to  the 
ecclesiology  study. 

Study  Projects 

(a)  Finalizing  the  work  on  the  Apostolic  Faith  study  guide 

(b)  Finalizing  work  on  the  ecumenical  hermeneutics  text 

(c)  Consultation  on  still  controversial  issues  in  the  area  of  ministry  or  consultation  on 
" Women  in  the  ministries  of  the  Church " 

(d)  Second  consultation  on  the  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  project  (with  Unit  III) 

(e)  Further  co-operative  work  on  Gospel  and  Culture. 

Ongoing  Tasks 

(a)  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United/Uniting  Churches  in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica, 
March  1995 

(b)  Joint  consultation  with  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  to  prepare 
material  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  1997  in  October  1995,  most  probably  in 
Sweden. 

A meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  is  foreseen  for  summer  1996. 

6.  Staff  and  Thanks 

In  1994  we  implemented  all  the  above-mentioned  tasks  with  only  three  executive  staff  and 
our  two  hard-working  administrative  assistants.  We  are  happy  that  Peter  Bouteneff  has  been 
appointed  in  December  1994  as  our  new  executive  staff  colleague  who  will  come  to  Geneva 
in  June  or  July  1995.  In  1994  we  welcomed  a new  (and  for  the  first  time  Roman  Catholic) 
intern,  Ms  Klaudia  Balke,  and  we  thanked  Ms  Beatrice  Bengtsson-Fleury  in  October  1994 
for  her  active  time  with  us  as  administrative  assistant.  In  November  1994  we  welcomed  Ms 
Monica  Schreil  from  Sweden  as  her  successor. 

At  the  end  of  1994  I retired  from  employed  work.  I would  like  to  thank  all  my  colleagues 
in  Faith  and  Order  in  Geneva  and  in  the  Commission  and  all  friends  and  "co-conspirators" 
in  the  work  for  a fuller  and  more  credible  koinonia  among  the  churches  for  their  support  and 
friendship.  I leave  with  gratitude,  feeling  immensely  enriched,  but  also  full  of  expectations 
towards  working  again  with  theological  students  and  pastors  in  different  countries  and 
continents  - God  willing. 

I greet  my  successor,  Alan  Falconer,  and  wish  him  the  same  rich  experiences  and 
insights  which  I have  gained  in  those  years  since  1984. 
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MODERATOR’S  REPORT 
Mary  Tanner 


It  was  exactly  a year  ago  in  Cret-Berard  that  together  we  accepted  the  generous  invitation  of 
the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  extended  by  H.E.  Metropolitan  Yohanna  Ibrahim,  to  meet  here 
in  Aleppo.  Let  me  begin  by  thanking  Metropolitan  Ibrahim  and  his  colleagues  here  in  Syria 
for  the  planning  they  have  done  in  preparation  for  our  meeting  in  this  place.  Thanks  must 
also  go  to  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann  for  his  preparatory  visit  in  April,  and  to  the  staff  for  their 
work  in  planning  this  meeting  - not  least  of  all  we  express  our  gratitude  to  Renate  Sbeghen 
for  the  complicated  travel  arrangements  that  had  to  be  negotiated  to  get  us  safely  to  Aleppo. 
That,  of  course,  reminds  us  of  the  restrictions  in  this  world  that  have  sadly  prevented 
Professor  Nicolas  Lossky  and  Bishop  Sigqibo  Dwane  from  being  granted  visas.  We  shall 
miss  their  contribution  to  our  work. 

We  welcome  Oberkirchenrat  Klaus  Wilkens,  Mgr  John  Radano  and  our  younger  theologians. 
We  had  hoped  to  welcome  the  new  Director  of  Unit  I,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
a good  friend  of  Faith  and  Order,  Dr  Morris  West,  whom  we  invited  to  take  minutes,  and 
Dr  Norman  Hjelm,  but  sadly  they  were  prevented  from  being  with  us. 

For  most  of  us  this  visit  will  be  a first  visit  to  Syria.  And  yet,  I suspect,  for  all  of  us  this 
country  has  been  a part  of  our  world  as  we  have  learnt  of  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  history 
of  the  early  Christian  Church.  Was  it  not  in  Aleppo  that  archaeologists  discovered  one  of  the 
earliest  references  to  the  Habiru  and  began  to  build  up  a picture  of  the  nomadic  wanderings 
of  the  tribal  period?  I look  forward  to  knowing  more  of  the  complex  story  of  Christian 
witness  in  this  place  - a history  of  persistence  in  the  face  of  persecution. 

Faith  and  Order  will  probably  never  be  in  the  enviable  position  again  of  having  two  directors 
present  to  enable  its  work.  I am  very  grateful  that  our  retiring  Director,  Dr  Gunther 
Gassmann,  and  our  incoming  Director,  the  Rev.  Alan  Falconer,  both  agreed,  and  agreed 
together,  to  be  here  in  Aleppo  with  us.  It  is  a sign  that  Gunther  is  happy  to  give  Faith  and 
Order  into  the  hands  of  Alan  and  that  Alan  is  grateful  for  the  continuity  that  this  establishes 
with  Gunther’s  leadership.  I certainly  feel  very  secure  with  two  directors! 

Alan,  we  welcome  you  as  our  new  Director.  I assure  you  that  you  have  the  good  will  and 
support  of  the  Standing  Commission  and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  your  directing 
us  in  the  next  years  - years  which  will  hold  particular  challenges  for  Faith  and  Order  as  a 
Commission  and  as  a Movement.  And,  in  welcoming  Alan,  we  also  want  to  put  on  record 
our  relief  and  pleasure  at  the  appointment  of  Mr  Peter  Bouteneff  as  an  executive  staff 
member.  Peter  will  join  the  staff  in  June  after  he  has  completed  his  thesis.  The  process  for 
appointing  the  new  staff  members  has  been  a long  and  complicated  one.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe,  we  have  discovered  a way  of  working  which  honours  both  our  Faith  and  Order 
Constitution  and  respects  our  relationship  with  Unit  I and  within  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Throughout  the  process  we  have  tried  to  be  sensitive  to  the  positions  of  all  the 
candidates.  I am  grateful  to  the  Vice-Moderators  and  to  Dr  Yeow  Choo  Lak  who  formed  the 
nominating  committee  with  me. 
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It  is  not  my  task  to  detail  the  work  accomplished  since  we  met  in  Cret-Berard.  But  1 do  want 
to  put  on  record  my  thanks,  first  to  Gunther  Gassmann  for  agreeing  to  stay  on  for  six 
months,  to  Dr  Tom  Best,  Dr  Dagmar  Heller,  Klaudia  Balke  (our  intern)  and  Renate  Sbeghen 
for  all  they  have  accomplished  in  the  last  twelve  months  to  ensure  that  with  a reduced  staff 
the  plans  we  laid  for  the  new  phase  of  our  work  would  get  under  way.  We  were  sorry  to  say 
goodbye  to  Beatrice  Bengtsson-Fleury,  but  are  happy  that  we  shall  continue  to  work  with  her 
in  her  new  position  within  Unit  I.  We  were  fortunate  and  thankful  to  have  Mrs  Eileen 
Chapman  working  for  us  again  and  now  welcome  Monica  Schreil  as  Beatrice’s  successor. 

It  will  be  a major  task  for  our  time  here  to  review  work  done  in  the  last  year  and  to  lay  plans 
for  the  continuation  of  that  work.  As  we  do  that,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  target  of  the 
plenary  Commission  in  1996  and  beyond  that  the  1998  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  Harare.  Our 
work  here  is  necessarily  programmatic  rather  than  substantive.  The  Director’s  provisional 
agenda  shows  just  how  much  there  is  to  review  and  how  many  plans  there  are  to  be  laid  for 
1995  and  beyond  to  1996-1998. 

Dr  Gassmann  reviewed  the  work  of  1994.  I want  to  make  one  or  two  personal  comments. 
First,  I have  been  grateful  for  the  contacts  I have  had  with  the  new  Director  of  Unit  I and 
look  forward,  as  I know  our  new  Director  does,  to  working  with  Fr  Fitzgerald  within  Unit 
I.  The  meeting  of  the  Unit  I Commission  later  this  month  will  be  important  for  clarifying  the 
work  of  Unit  I.  The  year  has  also  seen  the  strengthening  of  inter-unit  co-operation.  Members 
of  staff  and  Commission  members  have  contributed  to  this  inter-unit  co-operation  building 
on  the  meeting  we  had  with  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  and  the  staff  of  the  other  units  during  our  time 
in  Cret-Berard.  I want  also  to  put  on  record  thanks  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  for  his  work  on 
our  behalf  on  the  By-Laws:  tedious  but  necessary.  I sincerely  hope  that  this  meeting  will  see 
the  close  of  that  particular  episode,  confident  that  our  future  will  be  well  and  appropriately 
ordered. 

In  looking  back  over  the  year  let  me  refer  to  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in 
Johannesburg  where  Jean  Tillard,  Paul  Crow  and  I gave  a presentation  on  the  Fifth  World 
Conference,  enlivened  by  slides  and  quotes  prepared  by  Tom  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller.  The 
presentation  was  well  received  and  provoked  a good  discussion.  I leave  others  to  report  more 
fully.  Throughout  the  Central  Committee  there  were  clear  indications  of  where  our  work  can 
benefit  from,  and  contribute  to,  the  work  of  other  units.  It  was  not  so  clear  in  the  discussion 
of  the  theme  of  the  next  Assembly  Turn  to  God:  Rejoice  in  Hope,  with  its  emphasis  on 
jubilee,  just  how  the  next  Assembly  will  focus  upon  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  That 
makes  all  the  more  important  our  work  on  ecclesiology.  But  if  it  is  to  contribute  to  the 
Assembly,  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  need  to  show  why  the  unity  of  the  Church  matters 
and  its  relevance  for  the  world  and  why  the  unity  of  the  Church  should  continue  to  be  the 
central  focus  of  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

That  leads  me  to  the  last  introductory  point.  The  World  Council  of  Churches,  in  the  run  up 
to  its  50th  anniversary,  is  in  the  middle  of  a study  programme  on  the  vision  and 
understanding  of  the  WCC.  This  provides  us  in  Faith  and  Order  with  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  our  specific  reflections  in  order  to  help  shape  the  future.  I hope  we  shall  find  time 
to  give  some  thought  to  how  we  can  make  our  particular  contribution  effectively  and  sharply. 
To  fail  to  do  so  would  be  to  miss  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  future  direction  of  the 
Council  and  its  agenda. 
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So  I come  to  the  main  point  of  what  I want  to  say.  It  is  a personal  reflection  written  three 
weeks  ago  in  Bombay  Airport  on  my  way  home  from  a fascinating  visit  to  the  Mar  Thoma 
Church  in  Kerala.  In  Kerala  I had  my  thoughts  challenged  by  the  experience  of  the  churches 
there,  living  in  a very  different  context  from  my  own.  Many  of  the  clergy  I met  were  asking 
radical  questions  about  the  relationship  of  God  to  humanity  and  creation,  and  the  relation  of 
the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  to  that  of  other  faiths.  I had  the  feeling  that  much  of  what  I had 
to  offer  from  our  Faith  and  Order  perspective  found  little  resonance  except  among  a very 
few. 

The  search  for  new  paradigms  in  the  ecumenical  movement  was  much  talked  of.  One 
theologian  put  it  this  way:  "No  longer  do  we  understand  theology  as  the  science  of  God, 
Church  Dogmatics  or  Church  Doctrines.  Our  understanding  of  theology  has  been  thoroughly 
revolutionised!"  He  described  two  successive  phases  in  the  theological  revolution. The  first 
is  characterized  as  the  human  paradigm  or  the  human  face  of  theology  in  which  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  and  human  development  are  given  importance  in  relation  to  the  ecological 
crisis.  This  is  the  cosmic  paradigm,  or  the  cosmic  face  of  theology.  This  paradigm  sees 
humans  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  creation  and  affirms  the  inter-relatedness  of  the  whole 
creation.  Humans  are  dependent  on  the  whole  eco-system,  part  of  the  oikos  of  God. 

The  plea  for  a change  of  paradigm  is  not  new.  It  is  not  conceived  of  as  anti-trinitarian.  In 
the  works  of  the  theologian  I quoted  from,  eco-theology  is  set  within  a trinitarian  framework: 

The  trinitarian  framework  of  eco-theology  re-affirms  the  fact  that  this  marvellous 
converse  was  brought  to  by  God,  liberated  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  sustained  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Trinity  is  no  longer  a doctrine  or  dogma.  It  implies  a relationship 
of  koinonia.  of  inter-dependence  and  mutual  respect  within  a community.  We  human 
beings  having  the  "image  of  God"  are  called  to  respect,  conserve  and  work  for  the 
integrity  of  creation  as  members  of  the  living  community  of  creation  in  which  we  are 
but  one  species  and  are  integrally  related  to  one  another  for  our  survival.  (Kuruvilla, 
K.P.,  A Trinitarian  Approach  to  Eco-Theology) 

The  plea  to  move  in  the  direction  of  an  eco-theology  stresses  the  relation  between  God  and 
the  world  and  the  relation  of  human  beings  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  creation.  But  in 
all  of  this  there  was  little  room  for  concerns  of  church  unity  only  of  co-operation  in  struggles 
for  justice  and  peace  and  the  preservation  of  creation. 

The  second  issue  that  confronted  me,  as  I talked  of  "a  relevant  ecumenism",  was  that  of  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  other  faith  communities  and  systems  of  belief.  There  was  not  one 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  other  faiths  but  certainly,  amongst 
those  I met,  the  predominating  view  was  one  which  followed  the  familiar  approach  of 
dialogue  based  on  an  assumption  of  an  equality  of  different  ways  to  the  one  God,  with  a 
consequent  acceptance  of  the  inappropriateness  for  a call  for  conversion.  The  goal  of 
dialogue  was  seen  as  peaceful  co-existence,  mutual  enrichment  and  common  cause  in 
struggles  for  justice. 

The  third  concern  I found  dominating  was  a concern  for  the  participation  and  inclusion  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  search  for  an  understanding  of  the  destiny  of  human  creation 
and  thus  the  theme  also  of  the  empowerment  of  the  individual  within  the  community. 
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The  trinitarian  framework  espoused  by  eco-theology  and  by  Faith  and  Order  in  our  work  is 
the  same.  Trinitarian  koinonia  gives  us  a framework  and  foundation,  holding  together  the  life 
and  love  of  God,  the  life  God  intends  for  the  whole  of  creation  and  the  nature  of  the  Church, 
its  unity  and  its  vocation  in  the  mystery  of  God  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ.  This 
framework  allows  us  to  understand  creation  not  as  an  absolute,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
rather  as  the  way  through  to  the  new  creation,  to  be  preserved  and  cared  for  not  because  it 
is  itself  the  ultimate  reality  but  because  it  is  to  point  us  here  and  now  to  the  new  Jerusalem 
beyond  and  because  it  is  the  way  to  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  life  of  the  Kingdom.  Within  this 
framework  the  Church  and  its  unity  also  finds  its  proper  place  and  its  indispensable  calling. 
Within  this  framework  questions  of  ecology  and  questions  posed  by  religious  pluralism  are 
indeed  crucial  questions  and  have  everything  to  do  with  the  church,  its  unity  and  its  mission. 

My  experience  in  Kerala  left  me  asking  two  questions.  First,  whether  our  work  in  Faith  and 
Order  in  the  eighteen  months  since  Santiago  is  expressed  in  such  a way  that  it  is  seen  as 
relevant  in  this  context.  Have  we  shown  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  totally  relevant  to  the 
struggle  for  justice  and  peace  and  the  preservation  of  creation,  and  not  simply  as  ends  in 
themselves  but  within  the  content  of  God’s  Kingdom.  Unless  our  work  for  unity  is  presented 
in  such  a way  that  it  speaks  to  these  issues  then  Faith  and  Order  will  be  marginalised  as  the 
preserve  of  a few.  It  was  Elizabeth  Templeton  who  challenged  us  at  Santiago  to  show  why 
the  unity  of  the  Church  is  relevant  for  the  life  of  this  world. 

We  are  wrestling  together  with  the  mystery  of  the  Church  as  a vehicle  of  life  for  the 
world  and  of  dogma  and  concrete  form  as  vehicles  of  life  for  the  Church. . . To  test 
their  reality  in  the  teeth  of  the  world’s  pain,  in  the  complex  opening  of  inter-faith 
engagement,  and  in  the  robust  suspicion  of  those  who  think,  inside  and  beyond  the 
Church,  that  theology  is  a menace,  is  a task  to  keep  Faith  and  Order  in  business. 

It  was  with  these  questions  in  my  mind  that  I prepared  for  this  meeting.  It  is  unfair  to  accuse 
Faith  and  Order  of  not  taking  account  of  this  wider  questioning.  We  have  always  emphasized 
that  confession  of  faith  must  be  made  in  life:  that  a sacramental  life  of  grace  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  world’s  struggles  or  the  imperative  of  mission.  Our  work  on  Church  and 
World  focused  in  a communion  in  witness  in  Santiago  and  took  up  concerns  of  justice, 
creation  and  religious  pluralism.  But  how  are  we  relating  to  these  issues  within  the  work  of 
the  last  eighteen  months?  Does  the  draft  Study  Guide  on  the  Apostolic  Faith  show  how  a 
common  confession  of  faith  is  entirely  relevant  amidst  this  questioning?  I have  a sneaking 
feeling  that  in  some  ways  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  for  all  its  "heaviness"  was  more 
engaged.  And  does  the  embryonic  draft  on  ecclesiology  begin  to  show  that  an  ecumenical 
ecclesiology  is  relevant  in  the  context  of  a suffering  world?  I am  not  suggesting  a change  of 
direction  in  the  plans  for  our  work  we  laid  last  year,  but  for  a greater  awareness  of  the 
challenges  being  put  to  us  in  the  way  we  formulate  and  present  our  work  on  visible  unity. 
The  work  we  do  within  the  frame  of  reference  of  koinonia.  a trinitarian  frame  which  we  have 
claimed  in  order  to  re-interpret  and  re-inform  our  understanding  of  ecclesial  unity,  must 
show  it  is  thoroughly  adequate  (more  than  adequate)  for  embracing  concerns  of  this  world, 
and  of  creation.  We  ought  not  to  speak  of  the  Church  and  visible  koinonia  as  if  it  were 
detached  from  the  world  and  its  joys,  its  tragedies  and  its  destiny.  We  must  show  why  the 
unity  of  the  Church  matters:  why  it  matters  for  the  sake  of  this  world,  for  the  sake  of  God 
and  God’s  Kingdom. 
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And  that  leads  me  to  a related  reflection.  We  need  to  consider  at  this  meeting  how  to  expose 
our  work  to  the  experiences  of  the  regions.  We  saw  in  the  regional  consultations  leading  to 
Santiago  how  they  could  provide  a contextual  specificity  to  our  work  and  how  they  might 
expand  the  community  of  reflection  and  interpretation.  The  work  on  ecclesiology  and 
apostolic  faith  needs  contextual  refreshment  if  they  are  to  blossom  with  and  in  the  diversity  - 
the  diversity  of, which  Martin  Cressey  spoke  to  us  last  year  in  the  Cret-Berard.  I hope  we 
shall  leave  here  with  a clear  profile  for  regional  meetings  which  are  designed  to  let  the 
regions  speak  to  us  about  their  understanding  and  experience  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  Church  and  us  to  engage  with  the  regions.  I hope  the  work  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics 
and  inter-cultural  hermeneutics  may  have  something  to  say  to  us. 

In  a quite  different  direction,  a further  question  exercising  my  mind  is  whether  Faith  and 
Order  has  a role  to  play  in  stimulating  the  process  of  reception  of  the  insights  of  theological 
dialogues  - bilateral  and  multilateral.  I asked  in  my  Moderator’s  report  last  year  whether  we 
missed  an  opportunity  in  the  Fifth  World  Conference.  The  Santiago  Message  speaks  only  in 
general  terms  about  the  concrete  challenges  before  the  churches.  But  the  challenges  were  not 
articulated  sharply:  there  was  no  bold  or  urgent  cry  to  the  churches  to  receive  the  work  done 
by  their  official  representatives  over  a 30-year  period.  It  is  a theme  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  spoke 
about  in  his  talk  to  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches  in  November  1994.  He  spoke  of 
the  "indispensable  efforts  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  theological  dialogue"  adding  that 
reception  of  their  findings,  for  "actualization  in  the  practical  realm  deserve  greater 
concentration" . 

Is  Faith  and  Order  missing  a role  it  could  have  in  providing  good  examples  of  reception  as 
a way  of  guiding  the  churches  in  the  reception  process?  There  is  more  happening  than  meets 
the  eye  both  in  the  reception  of  BEM  and  the  bilaterals  and  we  ought  to  be  the  ones  that 
demonstrate  that  it  is  so.  Perhaps  as  we  respond  to  the  Sixth  Bilateral  Forum  and  its 
particular  recommendations,  and  think  about  the  meeting  in  Ocho  Rios  of  the  United/Uniting 
Churches,  we  could  consider  our  Faith  and  Order  role  in  all  of  this.  Does  the  next  Plenary 
Commission,  or  the  next  Assembly,  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  make  a call  to  the 
churches?  I wish  we  had  focused  this  more  sharply  in  Santiago. 

I want  to  end  on  what  for  me  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  our  year,  the  Ditchingham 
Consultation  and  to  quote  from  the  opening  of  its  report: 

When,  therefore,  we  came  finally  to  note  the  relationship  of  our  koinonia  in  worship 
to  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order,  we  are  suddenly  surprised  by  the  obvious,  like  the 
rainbow  in  the  sky,  as  if  it  were  conceivable  that  faith  and  order  could  ever  have  been 
studied  independently  of  worshipping  together. 

The  reflections  in  that  report  on  the  place  of  worship  in  the  search  for  unity  brings 
a dimension  to  our  work  which  gives  meaning  to  our  statements  in  words  that  unity 
is  not  just  our  calling,  but  is  first  of  all  God’s  gift. 

"The  fruit  and  end  of  our  prayer  is  to  be  made  one  with  Our  Lord  and  to  live 
(together)  for  him  in  all  things." 

Julian  of  Norwich  (Revelation  of  Divine  Love,  chapter  42) 
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ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS 


CONSULTATION  ON  ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS 
Dublin,  Ireland,  2-8  May  1994 
and 

Drafting  Meeting,  Boston,  USA,  24-28  November  1994 
"According  to  the  Scriptures..." 

Towards  a Hermeneutics  for  a Growing  Koinonia 


Introduction 

1 . Hermeneutics  is  the  theory  about  the  act  of  understanding  and  communicating  values, 
meaning,  truth,  mediated  by  language  (verbal  and  non-verbal)  and  therefore  by  texts  and 
symbols  both  within  a given  community  and  across  different  cultures  and  contexts.  It  covers 
the  aspect  of  interpretation  as  well  as  communication  (cf.  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Standing  Commission  1994,  Cret-Berard,  Switzerland,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
167,  p.  32). 

The  Christian  faith  relies  on  the  gracious  gift  of  the  Gospel  of  God’s  self-communicating  love 
to  all  humanity  through  Israel  and  Jesus  Christ,  a gift  that  is  transmitted  to  us  in  earthen 
vessels:  through  the  constitutive  story  of  Israel  and  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  kept  before  us  through  the  witness  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  continuously  handed  down  in  the  life  of  the  Church  by  way  of  Tradition, 
throughout  the  ages  past  and  to  come  and  until  the  ends  of  the  ’oikoumene’  (Mt  24:14).  We 
believe  this  tradition  to  be  a Spirit-guided,  dynamic  and  eschatological  process.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a historical  process,  where  human  rules  of  interpretation  and  communication  are 
at  work.  Reflection  upon  such  hermeneutical  criteria,  procedures  and  considerations  therefore 
is  necessary  and  important  for  a theology  that  tries  to  discern  the  true  faith.  It  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  revealing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  nor  from  the  ’Charism  of  Truth’ 
entrusted  to  the  People  of  God  and  its  apostolic  ministry. 

2.  During  the  history  of  Christianity  a diversity  of  hermeneutical  criteria  have  been 
developed  in  the  different  churches  and  denominations.  In  recent  times  especially,  there  is 
a growing  awareness  that  the  hermeneutical  labour  not  only  reflects  the  traditional  positions 
of  the  various  confessions  but  is  influenced  also  by  the  diverse  contexts  in  which  we  live.  In 
different  cultures  and  societies  different  modes  of  hermeneutics  are  applied  by  which  new 
ways  of  doing  theology  are  developed. 

While  appreciating  the  multiform  richness  of  the  many  local  manifestations  of  the  one  faith, 
the  struggle  for  visible  unity  in  a world  constantly  tempted  by  divisive  fragmentation 
represents  a challenge  to  develop  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics  by  addressing  the  need  for 
common  criteria  and  the  question  of  the  faithfulness  and  legitimacy  of  any  interpretation. 
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3.  Another  but  similar  hermeneutical  question  arises  when  we  look  at  the  many  texts 
which  have  been  produced  during  more  than  80  years  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  which 
have  come  to  play  their  own  role  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  The  official  responses  to  BEM, 
for  example,  show  that  different  hermeneutics  have  been  at  work  during  the  process  of 
producing  the  BEM  document  on  the  one  hand  and  the  study  and  interpretation  in  the 
different  churches  on  the  other  hand.  Ecumenical  texts  require  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics 
which  helps  the  churches  to  keep  their  identity,  but  at  the  same  time  to  transcend  their 
confessional  ways  of  interpretation  and  to  think  ecumenically. 

4.  After  more  than  three  decades  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  on  the  common 
understanding  of  the  Gospel,  the  Church,  its  creeds,  sacraments  and  ministry,  the  Fifth 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  1993  could  speak  of  a 
’growing,  real  though  still  imperfect  koinonia’.  At  the  same  time  the  Santiago  Conference 
pointed  to  three  different,  yet  related  tasks: 

the  need  to  overcome  and  to  reconcile  the  criteriological  differences  with  regard  to 
a faithful  interpretation  of  the  one  Gospel,  recognizing  the  multiform  richness  and 
diversity  of  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  read,  explicated  and  applied  in  the 
life  of  the  churches,  but  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  awareness  of  the  one 
Tradition  within  the  many  traditions;  ( = A) 

(cf.  Report  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  1993,  Section  II,  para.  18). 

the  need  to  express  and  communicate  the  one  Gospel  in  and  across  various, 
sometimes  even  conflicting  contexts,  cultures  and  locations;  (=B) 

(cf.  Report  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  1993,  Section  I,  para.  10) 

the  need  to  work  towards  mutual  accountability,  discernment  and  authoritative 
teaching  and  towards  credibility  in  common  witness  before  the  world,  and  finally 
towards  the  eschatological  fullness  of  the  truth  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (=C) 
(cf.  Report  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  1993,  Section  III,  para.  31  and  Section  IV, 
para.  3). 

It  is  upon  these  three  tasks- that  a Faith  and  Order  consultation  in  Dublin  (2-8  May  1994), 
and  a small  working  group  meeting  in  Boston  (24-28  November  1994),  tried  to  reflect  and 
offer  their  first,  preliminary  results  to  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

A.  The  common  understanding  of  the  one  Tradition 

5.  How  to  share,  as  Christians  and  churches,  in  the  gift  of  the  one  ’Paradosis  of  the 
Gospel’?  How  to  confess  and  live  "according  to  the  Scriptures"?  How  to  read  our  own 
traditions  in  the  light  of  the  one  Tradition,  given  to  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God? 

It  was  on  these  fundamental  hermeneutical  questions  that  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  at  Montreal  (1963)  was  able  to  say: 

"Our  starting  point  is  that  we  as  Christians  are  all  living  in  a Tradition  which  goes 
back  to  our  Lord  and  has  its  roots  in  the  Old  Testament  and  are  all  indebted  to  that 
Tradition  inasmuch  as  we  have  received  the  revealed  truth,  the  Gospel  through  its 
being  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the  other.  Thus  we  can  say  that  we  exist  as 
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Christians  by  the  Tradition  of  the  Gospel,  testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted  in  and  by 
the  Church,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  (Section  II,  para.  45) 

"The  traditions  in  Christian  history  are  distinct  from,  and  yet  connected  with,  the 
Tradition.  They  are  the  expressions  and  manifestations  in  diverse  historical  terms  of 
the  one  truth  and  reality  which  is  Christ."  (Section  II,  para.  47) 

6.  We  recognize  that  the  Fourth  World  Conference  addressed  the  issue  of  hermeneutics 
in  an  ecumenical  perspective:  opening  up  the  many  traditions  to  the  recognition  of  the  one 
Tradition  as  a gift  from  God.  The  hermeneutical  process  of  interpretation,  reception  and 
handing  on  is  not  simply  a process  carried  out  by  the  human  mind,  whether  individual  or 
communal,  but  an  ecclesial  dynamic,  led  by  the  Spirit,  embedded  in  worship  and  in  the  life 
of  the  Church.  The  Holy  Spirit  inspires  and  leads  the  churches  to  rethink  and  reinterpret 
their  traditions  in  conversations  with  each  other  aiming  to  recover  the  visible  unity  of  God’s 
Church.  They  have  began  to  develop  a common  understanding  through  which  their 
particularities  do  not  exclude  those  who  understand  and  live  the  Gospel  differently,  provided 
of  course,  that  these  differences  in  expression  and  understanding  do  not  contradict  the 
essentials  of  the  Apostolic  faith. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  continuity  with  the  apostolic  faith  and  life  is  an  important  sign 
that  Christian  churches  should  preserve  at  all  times  and  places.  This  continuity,  however, 
should  not  be  confused  with  a mere  repetition  of  the  past  without  any  recognition  of  the 
present.  It  rather  implies  that  the  churches  must  interpret  their  present  situation  and 
understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  by  taking  into  consideration  the  totality  of  the  Church’s 
life  and  tradition.  The  churches  of  God  as  living  communities  constituted  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  always  re-receive  the  Gospel  on  the  basis  of 
their  present  experience  of  life.  It  is  this  process  in  which  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
community  is  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  discern  the  truth  from  falsehood  in 
concrete  decisions  in  matters  of  faith.  While  no  ecclesial  community  can  claim  to  possess, 
to  interpret  and  pass  on  the  absolute  and  full  comprehensive  truth,  each  of  them  can  pray  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  discerns  the  spirits  of  truth  and  falsehood,  even  by  speaking  to  one 
church  through  the  insights  of  another. 

The  churches  have  recognized  that  by  being  in  conversation  with  each  other  and  by  sharing 
and  appreciating  each  other’s  gifts  they  enrich  and  correct  their  understanding  of  what  God 
expects  them  to  be  and  to  do  in  this  world.  This  opening  up  to  a new  validation  of  the 
traditions  of  other  churches,  their  history,  their  liturgies,  their  martyrs  and  saints,  and  even 
of  their  sacraments  and  ministries  has  changed  the  hermeneutical  climate  since  Montreal.  The 
exchange  of  biblical  exegesis,  systematic  theological  approaches,  common  historiography  and 
practical-theological  projects  has  been  one  of  its  magnificent  results. 

7.  However,  Montreal  did  not  fully  treat  the  question  what  it  means  that  this  Tradition 
is  embodied  in  concrete  traditions,  in  diverse  cultures  and  is  interpreted  from  specific 
locations  or  positions.  It  did  not  deal  with  the  criteriological  question  of  how  to  distinguish 
between  diverse  traditions,  nor  how  to  discern  the  authenticity  of  faith  in  a situation  of 
conflicting  cultural  perspectives,  frameworks  or  hermeneutical  canons.  It  could  go  no  further 
than  the  WCC’s  Toronto  Statement  (1950)  which  - on  purpose  - did  not  provide  any  criterion 
(except  for  the  "Basis"  of  the  WCC)  for  the  authenticity  or  fidelity  of  the  traditions  of  its 
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member  churches,  let  alone  of  other  human  traditions.  It  could  go  no  further  than  a mere 
juxtaposition  of  the  various  hermeneutical  standards  of  the  main  Christian  traditions.  It  could 
only  point  to  the  three  main  factors  in  the  transmission  process:  the  preceding  events  and 
testimonies  leading  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  the  ecclesial  preaching 
and  teaching.  So  the  phrase  "according  to  the  Scriptures"  in  the  Basis  of  the  World  Council 
was  never  developed  so  as  to  give  concrete  hermeneutical  standards.  The  problem  of  the 
different  lists  of  canonical  Scriptures  was  never  addressed  in  the  ecumenical  dialogues. 

8.  After  Montreal  Faith  and  Order  undertook  important  studies  on  the  hermeneutical 
significance  of  the  Councils  of  the  Early  Church  (The  Importance  of  the  Conciliar  Process 
in  the  Ancient  Church  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  in:  New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order, 
Bristol  1967,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  50,  Geneva  1968,  pp.  49-59  and  Councils, 
Conciliarity  and  a Genuinely  Universal  Council,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  70,  as  well  as 
Study  Encounter  10,  No.  2,  1974),  especially  on  Chalcedon  (The  Council  of  Chalcedon  and 
its  Significance  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  in:  Faith  and  Order  Louvain  1971,  Study 
reports  and  documents,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  59,  Geneva  1971,  pp.  23-34).  In  Louvain 
(1971)  several  reports  on  "The  Authority  of  the  Bible"  went  into  the  hermeneutical 
discussions  of  that  period.  After  Accra  (1974)  Faith  and  Order  started  to  collect  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  newer  expressions  of  faith  and  hope,  summarized  at  Bangalore  (1978)  in 
"A  Common  Account  of  Hope".  This  process  made  us  aware  of  the  many  contextual  aspects 
of  our  confessions  of  faith.  The  Odessa  consultation  (1977)  on  "How  does  the  Church  teach 
authoritatively  today?"  discussed  aspects  of  the  hermeneutical  problem,  especially  the 
question  of  continuity  and  change  in  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  the  Church. 

But  neither  Montreal  nor  Louvain  nor  Odessa  formulated  means  to  deal  with  the  potential 
conflicts  between  the  traditions  themselves,  between  the  inherited  traditions  and  newer 
contexts  or  between  various  contextual  approaches  within  one  church,  or  within  the  koinonia 
of  churches. 

9.  Today,  the  experience  of  a growing  "koinonia",  especially  after  the  convergence  text 
on  "Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry"  and  the  process  of  its  reception  has  brought  us  to  a 
point  where  the  hermeneutical  question  must  be  addressed  intensively.  The  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  said: 

"Churches  need  to  make  clear  their  criteriological  principles  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  (e.g.  tradition,  liturgical-sacramental  context,  justification  by  faith, 
experience,  etc.).  Because  the  one  Canon  of  Scripture  exhibits  such  a wealth  of 
theological  diversity,  it  challenges  the  churches  to  grow  in  catholicity  by  assimilating 
the  totality  of  the  biblical  witness."  (Section  II,  para.  18) 

"...  Concrete  challenges  stand  before  the  churches.  In  relation  to  faith,  the  churches 
must  continue  to  explore  how  to  confess  our  common  faith  in  the  context  of  the  many 
cultures  and  religions,  the  many  social  and  national  conflicts  in  which  we  live.  Such 
confession  emphasizes  the  need  for  a deeper  understanding  of  the  Church  and  its 
apostolic  character  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  relation  to  Hfe,  the  churches 
must  dare  concrete  steps  toward  fuller  koinonia  ..."  (Section  I,  para.  10) 
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10.  What  strikes  one  in  those  developments  is  the  general  reception  of  the  normative  role 
of  the  criterion  "according  to  the  Scriptures".  The  same  emphasis  as  in  Montreal  was 
matched  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  its  "Constitution  on  the  Divine  Revelation".  The 
ecumenical  dialogues  understand  themselves  as  referring  to  the  witness  of  the  Scriptures. 
Exegetical  research  was  done  on  the  basis  of  open  and  critical  interconfessional  debate  and 
exchange  and  also  fostered  ecumenical  dialogue.  Bible  translations  and  commentaries  were 
issued  on  an  ecumenical  basis;  liturgical  calendars,  lectionaries,  hymn  and  prayer  books 
borrowed  ideas  from  one  another  in  a process  of  gradual  osmosis. 

This  provides  for  a new  situation,  where  a hermeneutical  community  is  growing  across 
confessional  boundaries,  without  giving  up  the  richness  of  its  confessional  traditions. 

1 1 . The  text  of  the  Scriptures  is  given  to  us  and  offers  itself  in  its  revelatory  character 
through  the  oral  transmission  and  interpretation  through  women  and  men  and  through  the 
diverse  exegetical  methods  and  scholarly  studies.  Wrestling  with  the  principles  and  practice 
of  interpretation,  Faith  and  Order  affirmed  (Bristol  1967)  that  the  tools  of  modem  exegetical 
scholarship  are  important  if  the  biblical  message  is  to  speak  with  power  and  meaning  today, 
and  have  contributed  in  a vital  way  to  the  present  ecumenical  convergences  and  growth  in 
koinonia.  The  exegetical  exploration  of  the  process  of  tradition  within  the  Bible  itself,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  multiple  interpretations  of  the  fundamental  divine  narrative  within  the 
unity  of  the  early  apostolic  Church,  shows  how  the  Word  of  God  always  needs  to  be 
expressed  in  human  language  and  by  human  witnesses  in  the  diverse  situations  of  human  life 
as  historically,  culturally  and  socially  conceived.  "The  very  nature  of  Biblical  texts  means 
that  interpreting  them  will  require  continued  use  of  the  historical-critical  method,  (...  since) 
the  Bible  does  not  present  itself  as  a direct  revelation  of  timeless  truths,  but  as  the  written 
testimony  to  a series  of  interventions  in  which  God  reveals  himself  in  human  history"  ("The 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church",  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  1993). 

But  the  historical-critical  method  (diachronic  readings)  is  in  no  way  exhaustive  in  constituting 
the  meaning  of  the  text.  A plurality  of  methods  facilitates  new  insights,  and  synchronic 
approaches  (such  as  rhetorical,  narrative,  structural-linguistic,  psychological  and  semiotic 
analyses)  illuminate  the  rich  and  dynamic  potential  of  meaning  in  the  Scriptures  - while  not 
being  mutually  exclusive.  The  same  may  apply  to  experiential  readings  of  the  Bible  in 
communities  where  the  situation  of  injustice  and  the  struggle  for  liberation  is  the  context 
within  which  they  encounter  the  biblical  story.  But  every  interpretation  must  do  justice  to  the 
given  text,  and  an  interpretation  is  deficient  when  it  distorts  the  fundamental  divine  narrative 
or  fails  to  connect  with  the  life  of  the  Church,  the  wider  human  community  or  lends  itself 
to  the  destruction  of  God’s  creation. 

12.  In  addition  there  are  also  other  dimensions  and  activities  of  the  believing  community 
that  have  to  be  considered  as  the  hermeneutical  locus.  The  sources  of  interpretation  include 
oral  tradition,  narratives,  memories,  liturgies,  as  well  as  the  life,  teachings  and  ethical 
decisions  of  the  believing  community. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  Scriptures  are  not  only  literary  texts,  but  embrace  episodes  of 
life,  a calendar  of  feasts,  a scheme  of  history,  and  the  witnessing  account  of  the  living  people 
of  God.  In  this  perspective  the  praxis  of  the  Christian  communities  and  people  in  different 
particular  cultural  and  social  contexts  is  itself  a reading  and  an  interpretation  of  the  text  and 
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not  simply  a position  from  which  to  approach  the  text.  Such  praxis  is  the  way  in  which  the 
text  comes  alive. 

The  biblical  texts  originated  in  concrete  historical  situations  and  witness  to  the  salvific 
presence  of  the  triune  God  in  those  particular  contexts.  They  have  transcended  this 
particularity  and  become  also  part  of  the  "world  of  the  reader",  the  witnessing  community 
through  the  ages  into  the  present.  Because  of  the  inspired  testimony  of  the  transcendent  Word 
of  God  that  is  conveyed  through  the  text,  though  embedded  in  the  life  and  conflicts  of  the 
times  in  which  it  took  its  written  form,  the  Scriptures  can  also  judge  and  give  meaning  to  the 
stories  of  today. 

This  tension  concerns  the  text  as  a witness  of  the  past  to  the  present  but  it  also  reflects  its 
eschatological  dimension.  The  interpreting  activity  of  the  Church  acquires  an  anticipatory 
projection  of  the  reality  of  the  reign  of  God  which  is  already  present  and  yet  to  come.  To 
that  end,  the  praxis  of  the  believing  community  has  to  be  considered  also  in  its  celebratory 
character.  Reading  "the  signs  of  the  times"  in  the  context  of  the  announcement  of  "the  new 
things  to  come"  is  part  of  the  reality  of  the  Church  as  an  hermeneutical  community.  The 
engagement  in  the  struggles  for  peace  and  justice,  the  case  for  the  integrity  of  creation 
symbolized  and  lived  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  the  sacraments  are  also  part  of  the 
constant  interpretative  task  of  the  Church.  In  this  engagement,  and  specially  in  the  liturgy, 
the  Church  proclaims  and  celebrates  the  promise  of  God’s  reign  as  part  of  the  praxis  of  faith, 
and  in  doing  so  it  brings  also  the  missionary  dimension  of  the  Word  to  the  present  world. 

13.  We  acknowledge  that  the  text  is  something  given  as  part  of  the  paradosis  of  the 
Gospel.  It  has  to  be  respected  as  something  that  comes  from  outside  to  the  interpreter  and 
with  which  the  interpreter  involves  in  dialogue.  In  the  process  of  interpretation,  taking  its 
starting  point  at  the  particular  experiences  of  the  reader  (cf.  para.  12  above),  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  the  primary  norm  and  criterion,  shared 
by  all,  to  which  the  particular  traditions  have  to  refer  and  through  which  they  become  valid. 
This  adherence  takes  shape  in  a communal  and  ecclesial  way  in  worship  and  in  the  anamnesis 
of  the  lives  of  the  biblical  witnesses,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  as  we  deal  with  the  text  in  the  quest  to  understand  God’s  will  for  the  world  and  for  the 
people  called  to  be  witnesses  of  God’s  love,  we  need  to  interpret  the  text  always  anew.  In 
this  hermeneutical  task  we  have  to  remain  conscious  that  interpretations  are  a result  of  special 
historical  circumstances  and  that  new  issues  may  come  out  of  different  contexts.  In 
considering  these,  hermeneutics  must  expose  the  presuppositions,  prejudices  and  hidden 
agendas  of  any  paradigm  of  interpretation.  On  the  same  line,  the  issues  of  power  and  social, 
political  and  other  interests  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  From  which  location  is  the 
text  being  interpreted?  Why  is  this  specific  text  chosen?  How  are  power  structures  at  work? 

In  order  to  be  ecumenical  all  ecumenical  hermeneutics  should  also  take  into  account  elements 
of  coherence,  which  means  that  different  interpretations  do  not  exclude  an  attempt  to 
understand  each  other  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  recognition  of  their  "right  intention  of 
faith"  (cf.  BEM,  M 52).  The  churches  should  become  aware  of  the  concept  of  "otherness", 
the  right  of  being  different  from  each  other  but  at  the  same  time  not  separated.  Differences 
are  an  invitation  and  a starting  point  for  the  common  search  for  the  truth,  in  a spirit  of 
koinonia  that  entails  a disposition  to  metanoia,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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B.  How  to  communicate  the  one  Gospel  in  and  across  various  contexts? 

14.  Our  different  interpretations  of  Scripture  increasingly  remind  us  of  our  different 
contexts  (cf.  para.  13).  But  since  the  world  becomes  smaller  and  as  we  grow  closer  together, 
we  have  a shared  responsibility  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  world  (missionary  dimension  of 
the  Word).  The  Gospel  is  not  given  to  a particular  group  as  its  property  but  is  meant  for  the 
sake  of  the  world.  Therefore  despite  our  different  interpretations  in  our  different  contexts  and 
cultures,  we  have  to  find  ways  of  communicating  with  one  another  and  together 
communicating  the  Gospel  to  the  world. 

15.  The  hermeneutical  awareness  is  in  itself  a contribution  to  the  handling  or  solving  of 
conflicts.  From  the  beginning,  the  Church  has  lived  in  and  with  conflicts.  In  order  to 
overcome  this,  unity  and  uniformity  were  sometimes  imposed  on  conflicting  parties.  More 
than  before,  our  time  seems  to  oppose  uniformity  while  asking  for  diverse  expressions  of 
faith,  of  order  and  of  life  to  be  acknowledged.  In  the  past,  theology  could  rely  on  a more  or 
less  common  dogmatic  framework.  Today,  out  of  our  different  contexts,  more  and  more 
diverse  ways  of  doing  theology  emerge  which  cannot  be  moulded  into  one  uniform  way  of 
doing  theology.  The  tension  within  this  diversity  can  be  enriching.  Yet  a hermeneutics  which 
brings  these  different  approaches  into  dialogue  is  necessary  so  that,  while  they  remain 
different,  all  can  recognize  the  basic  narrative  of  Jesus  Christ  in  each  of  these  interpretations. 
Disintegration  and  fragmentation  of  the  Christian  faith  may  be  effectively  prevented  by  a 
continuous  common  consciousness  that  they  all  are  expressions  of  the  living  apostolic 
tradition,  and  that  this  apostolic  tradition  is  embedded  in,  however  diverse,  similar  structures 
of  worship  (cf.  Report  of  the  Consultation  "Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship",  Consultation  on 
the  Role  of  Worship  Within  the  Search  for  Unity,  Ditchingham,  August  1994),  conciliar 
teaching,  theological  education  and  ministerial  authority  or  episkope  (see  on  this  part  D). 
Churches  chould  learn  to  accept  that  different  hermeneutical  keys  in  another  communion  may 
be  equivalent  to  their  own. 

16.  Within  the  study  process  on  Gospel  and  Culture  of  Unit  II  insights  on  intercultural 
and  cross-cultural  communication  are  developed  that  are  of  vital  hermeneutical  significance. 
Culture  research  shares  historical  research’s  tendency  to  explain  expressions  by  situating 
them  in  finite  time  and  place  but  without  reductionism.  In  this  manner,  culture  and  tradition 
share  a sense  of  irreducibility.  But  the  message  never  comes  alone;  it  is  always  brought  by 
someone,  who  is  embedded  in  a culture.  Aspects  of  a message  that  were  obvious  and 
transparent  in  the  speaker’s  culture  may  become  obscure  and  opaque  in  the  receiver’s  culture. 
How  do  interpretations  change  when  communicated  from  a collectivist  culture  with  an 
emphasis  on  group  identity  and  interest  to  an  individualist  culture  where  the  independent 
identity  of  the  individual  person  is  a core  concept? 

Intercultural  hermeneutics  is  a still  largely  uncharted  territory  but  attempts  have  been  made 
at  locating  the  place  where  meaning  resides  in  the  interaction  between  speaker  and  receiver 
as  they  come  together  in  an  interstitial  zone  which  is  not  identical  with  either’ s culture  and 
thereby  constitutes  a liminal  experience.  Such  encounters  are  by  their  very  nature  fragile  and 
brief  and  have  to  be  followed  by  "reverberations"  as  the  experience  of  the  encounter  is 
carried  back  into  each  culture  to  gain  effectiveness  and  appropriateness.  In  order  to  succeed 
intercultural  communication  requires  intensive  and  ongoing  dialogue,  a non-dominative 
exchange  and  motivation,  knowledge  and  certain  skills  of  the  participants. 
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17.  It  is  a general  hermeneutical  insight  - as  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  communicative 
aspects  of  the  interpretation  process  - that  the  particularity  of  any  belonging  does  not 
contradict  its  universal,  anagogical  or  eschatological  value.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
perception  of  the  reign  of  God. 

This  means  that  we  are  influenced  but  not  determined  by  the  immediate  context  in  which  we 
interpret  the  Scriptures.  The  hermeneutical  work  of  the  believing  community  in  its  particular 
cultural  or  social  setting  has  to  be  relevant  to  its  immediate  context  in  order  to  maintain  a 
life  of  prophetic  dimension  but  it  cannot  claim  to  be  absolute.  We  all  must  be  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  our  own  position.  We  need  to  recognize  our  responsibility  to  those  who  are 
weak  or  oppressed.  The  partial  option  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  voiceless  and  the 
victimized  is  a special  mark  of  the  Christian  koinonia,  one  which  has  hermeneutical 
consequences  for  our  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church. 

Contextual  hermeneutics,  therefore,  should  not  be  considered  as  non-uni versal.  Every 
particular  (contextual)  interpretation  contributes  to  the  universal  truth  and  represents  a 
particular  approach  to  the  whole.  When  a given  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  coming  from  a 
particular  location,  points  to  injustice  and  liberation,  it  is  not  simply  a contextual  claim,  but 
it  reveals  a certain  "universal  rationality"  that  has  to  be  challenged  and  changed  by 
alternative  perspectives.  Reconciliation  of  conflicting  views,  therefore,  is  part  of  the  freeing 
aspects  of  contextual  hermeneutics. 

Intensive  dialogue  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect,  accountability  and  acceptance  is 
necessary  in  the  struggle  for  finding  and  maintaining  the  truth. 

C.  Discernment,  accountability,  authority  and  credibility 

18.  The  living  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages  in  an  historical  as  well  as  in  a 
proleptic  sense  is  normatively  based  on  the  witness  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  perspective  the 
Church  is  an  "hermeneutical  community"  in  its  need  to  discern  amid  the  shift  of  the  times, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  the  always-present  Word  of  God.  This  hermeneutical 
dimension  is  a condition  for  the  apostolic  mission  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  also  the  point  of 
reference  that  allows  the  Church  to  maintain  its  identity.  In  the  dialogue  with  the  biblical 
text,  the  community  of  believers  is  free  to  understand  in  new  ways  the  truth  in  every  new 
situation,  to  communicate  it  through  the  symbols  and  narratives  of  different  cultures,  to 
challenge  the  structures  and  powers  of  any  given  system,  within  as  well  as  outside  the 
Church,  enacting  the  prophetic  dimension  of  the  biblical  message.  At  the  same  time  the 
Church  has  to  submit  to  the  Scriptures  in  such  a way  that  it  has  to  give  account  of  how  any 
interpretation  relates  to  the  Scriptural  witness  and  to  other  interpretations  of  that  witness.  It 
has  to  be  distinguished  with  regard  to  the  to  what  extent  different  interpretations  and 
understandings  are  manifestations  of  the  one  true  faith,  and  also  when  diversity  becomes 
divisive  thus  distorting  the  truth  so  that  limits  should  be  drawn. 

In  that  sense  the  Church  as  an  hermeneutical  community  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
faithful  transmission  of  the  inherited  Gospel  throughout  different  times  and  locations.  This 
responsibility  requires  a task  of  discernment  that  cannot  be  separated  from  other  aspects  of 
its  life.  To  that  end,  among  others,  the  different  Christian  communities  have  recognized  a 
ministry  of  "episkope",  described  and  exercised  in  various  and  diverse  ways.  The  forms  of 
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this  "episkope"  and  its  methods  of  communicating  the  interpretations  of  faith  considered  as 
authentic  and  legitimate  have  developed  in  different  patterns  in  the  course  of  the  centuries 
and  in  the  different  traditions,  and  are  still  open  for  new  insights,  as  part  of  the  permanent 
hermeneutical  quest  of  the  Church  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission. 

19.  "Episkope"  is  to  be  exercised  collegially.  "In  the  life  of  the  Church,  bishops, 
presbyters,  those  who  hold  ministries  in  the  congregation  and  the  congregations  as  a whole 
work  together  for  building  up  the  body  of  Christ  for  its  witness  in  the  world.  If  any  one  of 
those  elements  is  isolated,  the  Church  suffers  distortion  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 
Bishops,  too,  are  subject  to  episkope  by  the  whole  Church."  (Episkope  and  episcopate  in 
ecumenical  perspective,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  102,  Geneva  1980,  p.  11,  #2). 

It  is  not  only  within  the  various  ecclesial  communities  but  also  between  them  that  mutual 
accountability  must  be  practised  for  the  sake  of  discernment  and  credibility.  As  part  of  an 
"hermeneutical  community"  all  churches  need  each  other’s  contributions  and  corrections  in 
their  practise  and  understanding  of  the  faith.  They  should  not  make  any  major  decisions  in 
matters  of  doctrine  or  discipline  without  consulting  the  others,  although  there  might  be 
reasons  to  decide  new  steps  against  the  opinion  of  other  churches.  But  apart  from  Christ  they 
finally  have  no  credibility  and  it  is  to  Christ  that  they  are  ultimately  accountable. 

20.  Such  a collegial  and  ecumenical  exercise  of  teaching  authority  is  already  in  some 
respects  beginning  to  develop.  We  may  hope  and  pray  that  these  developments  will  in  time 
enable  the  churches  to  make  together  decisive  judgments  in  matters  of  faith  which,  after  due 
reception,  would  become  part  of  their  common  witness  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

21.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  newer  hermeneutical  awareness  in  the  churches,  if 
appropriately  socialized  through  formation,  might  be  a way  out  between  an  anti-ecumenical 
fundamentalism  and  an  equally  counter-productive  scepticism,  between  pre-modernism  and 
an  exaggerated  post-modernism,  which  does  not  know  of  any  orientation  of  life  and  pretends 
a non-directional  course  of  history. 

D.  Some  guidelines  for  ecumenical  hermeneutics 

22.  Hermeneutical  guidelines  for  a growing  koinonia  can  be  tentatively  identified  in  the 
history  of  the  churches  and  by  reference  to  the  present  situation: 

(a)  In  dealing  with  other  churches  and  traditions  in  an  ecumenical  spirit,  there  must  be 
the  willingness  to  presume  that  these  traditions  are  living  within  the  "right  intention  of  faith" 
according  to  the  Scriptures  (BEM,  M 52),  i.e.  of  apostolicity,  by  adhering  to  and  celebrating 
baptism,  the  eucharist,  the  confession  of  the  same  apostolic  faith,  the  apostolic  life  and  the 
orderly  transmission  of  ministry. 

(b)  The  Lima  text  interprets  apostolic  tradition  in  M 34  as  "continuity  in  the  permanent 
characteristics  of  the  Church  of  the  apostles",  among  them  the  creeds  of  the  Early  Church. 
There  are  many  creeds  which,  since  New  Testament  times,  have  been  recognized  as  an 
expression  of  the  faith  in  diverse  situations  (Confessing  the  One  Faith,  p.  4).  "Among  these 
the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)  has  a certain  pre-eminence  because  of  the 
universality  of  its  reception,  continuing  importance,  and  liturgical  use.  It  thus  serves  to  help 
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indicate  whether  the  faith  as  set  forth  in  modem  situations  is  the  same  faith  as  the  one  the 
Church  confessed  through  the  centuries"  (ibid.).  The  churches  are  called  to  move  towards 
confessing  the  apostolic  faith  together  on  the  basis  of  the  Nicene  Creed  without  this  meaning 
that  non-credal  churches  do  not  live  or  confess  the  Apostolic  faith  or  that  the  Nicene  Creed 
is  the  only  expression  of  the  Apostolic  faith.  This  would  be  a sign  manifesting  their  visible 
unity  in  their  common  mission  and  service  to  the  world. 


(c)  To  the  degree  koinonia  is  a growing  reality,  the  following  concerns  will  be  operative: 

(i)  The  interaction  between  text  and  context  in  earlier  as  well  as  later  traditions  must 
be  observed.  The  Old  Testament,  for  example,  inteiprets  and  reinterprets  the 
foundational  events  of  Israel’s  history  in  ever  new  situations,  and  the  New  Testament 
continues  this  process,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  diverse 
Gospel  accounts  and  apostolic  interpretations  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  means  that  texts  from  a certain  epoch  or  situation  will  be 
understood  in  their  socio-historical  contextuality  and  not  simply  imposed  on  others; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  a certain  continuity:  what  Chalcedon  said  about 
Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  denied  in  later  contexts,  though  the  formulations  may  differ: 
in  order  to  fit  new  situations  and  point  in  new  ways  to  aspects  of  the  scriptural 
witness. 


(ii)  This  openness  to  new  interpretations  is  especially  urgent  in  our  days.  It  makes 
us  aware  of  our  own  limited  position,  and  helps  us  to  overcome  a confession-bound 
reading  of  the  Bible.  This  involves  the  readiness  to  accept  that  different  hermeneutical 
keys  in  another  communion  may  be  equivalent  to  our  own  (as  illustrated  by  the 
agreement  between  the  Chalcedonian  and  non-Chalcedonian  churches  that  the  concepts 
of  the  "two  natures"  or  the  "one  nature"  of  Christ  can  be  employed  as  attempts  to 
give  voice  to  the  same  mystery).  It  opens  our  eyes  to  our  responsibility  to  those  who 
are  weak  (Rom  14)  or  oppressed.  It  helps  us  realize  that  taking  the  side  of  the  poor, 
the  weak,  the  voiceless  and  the  victimized  is  a special  mark  of  the  Christian  koinonia, 
and  leads  us  to  accept  the  concept  of  "otherness"  as  essential  for  our  own  identity  not 
only  in  terms  of  enemy-images:  We  positively  need  others  and  their  histories  to  stay 
open  to  the  truth  and  to  deepen  our  self-understanding. 

(iii)  Correspondence  between  faith  and  praxis  will  be  observed,  since  orthopraxis 
is  also  a mark  of  koinonia  (cf.  again  the  understanding  of  apostolic  faith  in  BEM,  M 
34). 

(iv)  There  will  be  a striving  for  consensus  between  churches.  Conciliarity  will  be 
asked  for.  The  interpretations  of  one  church  cannot  have  formal  authority  for  others 
which  have  not  been  consulted,  though  the  discernment  of  one  church  might  become 
fruitful  for  others  as  well. 


(v)  There  will  be  a will  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  corporate  teaching  authority 
of  the  Church,  through  episkope,  through  ministerial  authority,  through  the  personal 
credibility  of  the  "communicators"  of  the  Gospel,  etc.  (cf.  Odessa  document  (1977), 
"How  does  the  Church  teach  authoritatively  today?",  especially  para.  I.C).  In  every 
case  there  is  to  be  mutual  accountability  and  correction  between  churches  as  well  as 
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between  their  members  and  the  leadership,  so  that  the  Church  may  teach  and  the 
Gospel  may  be  lived  authentically. 


Recommendations : 

From  our  discussions  we  would  like  to  make  the  following  recommendations  to  the  Standing 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order: 

To  review  the  use  of  biblical  language  in  recent  ecumenical  documents  and  explore 
how  recent  exegetical  achievements  and  hermeneutical  perspectives  may  contribute 
to  envision  the  process  of  the  ’configuration’  of  the  various  Christian  traditions  and 
their  coming  together  in  koinonia. 

To  continue  the  cooperation  with  Unit  II  on  Gospel  and  Culture,  especially  with 
regard  to  hermeneutics. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Ecclesiology  study  to  further  develop  a common 
understanding  of  criteria  of  discernment  regarding  the  truth  in  different 
interpretations,  and  the  hermeneutical  implications  of  authoritative  teaching. 

To  strengthen  the  participation  of  biblical  scholars  in  the  studies  of  Faith  and  Order, 
especially  the  study  on  Ecclesiology  by  calling  a consultation  with  a focus  on  biblical 
interpretation. 

Through  regional  consultations  to  explore  the  contextual  dimension  of  theological 
reflection,  and  how  ecumenical  parameters  for  mutual  accountability  may  be 
established.  There  is  a need  for  further  study  of  the  process  through  which  different 
Christian  communities  construct  and  develop  symbols,  ways  of  life  and  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  and  how  the  diverse  expressions  are  to  be  conveyed  to  other 
communities  in  order  to  affirm  and  enrich  our  koinonia. 


Report  on  Hermeneutics  Study 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  gave  a report  on  the  process  of  the  hermeneutics  study. 

It  was  a difficult  process  in  the  beginning  in  understanding  each  other  in  the  discussions. 
Therefore  the  undertaking  itself  was  an  hermeneutical  task. 

The  term  "hermeneutics"  itself  meant  different  things  to  people:  (1)  the  interpretation  of 
given  sources,  (2)  the  whole  way  in  which  theology  is  coming  into  existence  (methodological 
undertaking).  The  achievement  of  the  text  from  Dublin  and  Boston  is  to  bring  these  two 
aspects  together.  At  the  same  time  this  is  also  the  weakness  of  the  text. 

The  report  as  it  stands  now  takes  up  again  what  was  dealt  with  in  Montreal.  But  what  was 
seen  there  as  a diachronical  question  is  now  becoming  also  a synchronical  (contextual)  issue. 
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Another  important  issue  is  the  question  of  criteriology.  There  is  still  major  work  to  be  done 
on  this  as  it  is  connected  with  authoritative  teaching  (cf.  Odessa-report).  One  of  the  main 
questions  is  how  to  include  the  insights  of  contextual  theologies.  This  was  expressed  in  the 
questions  for  the  group  at  the  consultation  in  Dublin:  "How  do  we  develop  an  ecumenical 
theology  which  is  contextually  responsible  but  opposed  to  the  fragmentation  of  a post-modern 
world-view,  and  which  carries  credibility  to  the  world?  How  do  we  identify  the  authenticity 
of  the  faith  as  reflected,  expressed  and  lived  through  the  ages  and  throughout  the  world 
today?  How  do  we  maintain  and  grow  into  fuller  koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness  across 
the  diversities  of  traditions,  cultures  and  social  locations,  so  that  the  particularity  of 
belonging  is  not  denied  but  challenged  and  renewed  in  the  light  of  the  coming  Reign  of  God? 
How  do  we  affirm  the  catholicity  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  context  of  a particular  and 
partial  setting  of  human  reality?" 

In  Dublin  as  well  as  in  Boston  it  was  obvious  that  contextual  theologies  want  to  belong 
globally,  they  do  not  want  to  be  just  particular. 

Both  meetings  did  not  provide  any  guidelines  for  the  ecumenical  hermeneutics.  In  this  respect 
there  is  still  more  specific  work  to  do. 

Discussion 

The  following  discussion  focused  on  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  hermeneutics  study. 
Should  Faith  and  Order  continue  with  it  as  a specific  and  independent  study  project  or  should 
it  be  more  closely  connected  to  other  studies? 

Some  general  doubts  about  the  usefulness  of  the  subject  were  expressed  as  well  as  the  fear 
that  hermeneutics  would  confirm  the  divergences  between  the  Churches. 

Other  voices  underlined  that  a study  on  hermeneutics  is  such  a complex  and  huge  task  - since 
it  should  also  take  into  account  the  results  of  other  sciences  - that  the  Standing  Commission 
has  to  ask  itself  if  Faith  and  Order  is  able  to  tackle  it.  Faith  and  Order  should  restrict  itself 
to  the  most  important  hermeneutical  questions,  i.e.  for  example,  reception. 

Another  voice  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  hermeneutics  study  is  related  to  the  Apostolic  Faith 
study  and  therefore  Faith  and  Order,  in  order  to  restrict  itself,  should  start  with  that  instead 
of  having  hermeneutics  as  general  theme. 

Most  of  the  commissioners  underlined  the  importance  of  the  study.  "Unless  we  stick  with  this 
study  we  will  not  understand  each  other".  There  can  be  no  reception  of  the  results  of 
ecumenical  dialogues  until  the  churches  know  their  own  presuppositions.  Therefore  it  is 
important  to  continue  the  study.  But  hermeneutics  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a ghetto.  Faith  and 
Order  has  to  be  aware  of  its  accountability  to  the  wider  world  (philosophy,  etc.). 

Within  the  multiplicity  we  have  to  discern  the  truth.  A practical  proposal  was  to  work  in 
three  areas: 

How  do  we  understand  each  other? 

How  do  we  use  scriptures  in  our  documents? 
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How  do  we  understand  each  other’s  practice? 

After  the  plenary  discussion  the  Standing  Commission  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  them 
dealing  with  hermeneutics.  Its  task  was  to  name  specifically  the  areas  where  further  work 
should  be  done  and  proposals  how  this  should  happen. 


Group  reports  on  Hermeneutics 

Emmanuel  Clapsis  introduced  the  report  of  the  group  which  had  discussed  the  hermeneutics 
study.  Martin  Cressey  read  the  paper: 

REPORT  OF  THE  GROUP  REFLECTING  ON  THE  DUBLIN/BOSTON  PAPER 
"According  to  the  Scriptures...." 

Towards  a Hermeneutics  for  a Growing  Koinonia 

The  group  had  a lively  discussion  of  matters  arising  from  the  Dublin/Boston  report  and 
presents  recommendations  to  the  Standing  Commission  for  further  work. 

1 . The  title  of  the  Dublin/Boston  paper  and  its  definition  of  hermeneutics  are  appropriate 
(D/B  Intro.  1).  Nearly  half  the  paper  valuably  reviews  the  memory  of  earlier  Faith  and  Order 
work  and  then  focuses  on  "the  common  understanding  of  the  one  Tradition";  it  further  takes 
up  emphases  from  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  on  the  normative  role  of  the  criterion  "according  to  the  Scriptures".  The  definition 
(D/B  Intro.  1)  stresses  that  hermeneutics  "covers  interpretation  as  well  as  communication"; 
thus  it  would  be  a mistake  to  turn  this  study  into  a general  reflection  on  communication. 
Section  B and  C of  the  D/B  paper  are  not  so  fully  developed. 

The  D/B  paper  and  the  group’s  discussion  of  it  recognise  a variety  of  areas  of 
interpretation  and  communication  which  deeply  affect  ecumenical  work: 

(a)  There  has  to  be  interpretation  and  communication  of  the  teaching  given  authoritatively 
in  any  church  or  tradition,  together  with  an  open  recognition  of  the  use  of  particular 
authority  and  power  in  representing  teaching  and  decisions  (cf.  D/B,  part  C). 

(b)  Ecumenical  dialogue  requires  mutual  understanding  derived  from  an  interpretation  by 
each  dialogue  partner  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  other(s). 

(c)  International  and  inter-confessional  dialogue  (bilateral  and  multilateral)  needs  to  be 
interpreted  and  communicated  regionally  and  locally. 

(d)  The  "concept  of  the  world"  in  a region  or  culture  has  to  be  interpreted  and 
communicated  in  other  regions  and  cultures:  the  "universal"  in  our  times  for  many 
people  consists  of  an  encounter  of  "worlds". 

(e)  There  are  many  well-developed  or  exploratory  methods  of  facilitating  communication 
but  they  must  not  be  confused  with  the  hermeneutical  task  itself. 

(f)  So,  finally,  the  hermeneutical  work  in  receiving  Scripture  and  tradition  has  both  to 
be  developed  in  itself  and  put  at  the  service  of  the  churches’  ecumenical  tasks. 

2.  Given  this  complexity  in  interpretation  and  communication  the  group  drew  from  the 
D/B  paper  four  major  issues  for  fuller  exploration: 
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(a)  There  is  a need  to  continue  the  work  (cf.  D/B,  A.  1 1-13)  of  distinguishing  the  witness 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  their  presentation  of  God’s  living  purpose  for  all  creation  from 
particular  formulations  of  dogmatic  and  systematic  theology:  e.g.  where  do  the 
ancient  creeds  have  their  place  in  this  distinguishing? 

(b)  Criteria  must  be  further  sought  by  which  those  exploring  particular  traditions  or 
current  ecumenical  proposals  may  be  able  to  discern  "the  Tradition"  (cf.  D/B,  A. 5-8) 
in  the  sense  employed  at  Montreal  (in  pointing  to  the  handing  on  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  constant  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  Church),  e.g.  is  "the  Tradition"  in  this  sense 
the  "highest  common  factor"  of  traditions  or  is  it  discerned  in  some  other  spiritual 
and  authoritative  way? 

(c)  There  should  be  a re-exploration  (cf.  D/B,  A. 7)  of  the  "Tradition,  tradition, 
traditions"  analysis  of  Montreal  in  the  light  of  developments  over  the  past  thirty  and 
more  years,  e.g.  is  "the  Tradition"  differently  perceived  (cf.  D/B,  part  C)  according 
to  different  dogmatic  presuppositions? 

(d)  There  should  be  a reflection  (cf.  D/B,  part  B)  on  experience,  in  two  senses:  on  the 
developing  experience  of  the  people  of  God  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  in  a regular 
"re-birth"  of  concepts  and  histories;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  bringing  of 
contemporary  experience  into  the  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  e.g. 
does  Scripture  sometimes  have  the  role  of  stimulating  our  reflection  and  questioning 
rather  than  providing  given  answers  for  us? 

3.  A discussion  of  the  topics  in  1 and  2 led  the  group  to  the  following  recommendations: 

(a)  that  further  work  should  be  done,  based  on  the  D/B  papers,  by  a second  full 
consultation  which  would  concentrate  on  exploring  particular  cases  where 
interpretation  and  communication  can  be  understood  and  refined,  i.e.  cases,  hopefully 
from  different  regions,  related  to  the  sections  A to  C of  the  D/B  paper. 

(b)  that  in  the  light  of  the  second  consultation  the  guidelines  at  D in  the  D/B  paper  be 
reviewed,  revised,  and  more  fully  presented  to  the  next  Standing  Commission  and  the 
Plenary  Commission. 

(c)  that  the  five  D/B  paper  recommendations  should  be  taken  into  the  process  here  set  out 
- the  first,  fourth  and  third  (note  the  perceived  logical  order)1  in  relation  to  the 


4.  To  review  the  use  of  biblical  language  in  recent  ecumenical  documents  and  explore 
how  recent  exegetical  achievements  and  hermeneutical  perspectives  may  contribute  to 
envision  the  process  of  the  "configuration"  of  the  various  Christian  traditions  and  their 
coming  together  in  koinonia. 

4.  To  strengthen  the  participation  of  biblical  reflectors  in  the  studies  of  Faith  and 
Order,  especially  the  study  on  Ecclesiology  by  calling  a consultation  with  a focus  on  biblical 
interpretation. 

3.  In  cooperation  with  the  Ecclesiology  study  to  further  develop  a common 
understanding  of  criteria  of  discernment  regarding  the  truth  in  different  interpretations,  and 
the  hermeneutical  implications  of  authoritative  teaching. 
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second  consultation  (and  perhaps  concurrent  research);  the  fifth2  in  relation  to  the 
regional  consultations  of  the  Ecclesiology  study;  and  the  second3  in  continued 
cooperation  with  the  Gospel  and  Culture  work  of  Unit  II  (yet  so  as  still  to  keep  issues 
of  Gospel  and  Culture  before  those  working  in  a Faith  and  Order  framework). 

N.B. : Recommendation  (c)  reflects  a concern  in  the  group  for  a developed  policy  on 
all  aspects  of  inter-Unit  work. 


Discussion 

In  the  plenary  discussion  the  question  was  again  raised  if  Faith  and  Order  can  undertake  the 
task  of  this  study.  It  was  underlined  that  there  is  some  danger  and  such  a study  will  have  to 
work  with  prudence.  Although  the  danger  is  seen,  others  thought  that  Faith  and  Order  should 
not  be  afraid  and  the  study  is  important. 

Secondly,  it  was  mentioned  that  some  of  what  is  to  be  read  in  this  report  is  connected  to  the 
process  of  reception. 

Thirdly,  the  close  connection  to  the  ecclesiology  study  was  underlined  as  well  as  that  with 
"ministry  and  authority"  (cf.  Conspectus).  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  either  have  again 
a consultation  on  ecclesiology  and  one  on  hermeneutics  together  as  it  was  the  case  in  Dublin 
or  at  least  to  have  an  overlap  of  participants  in  the  two  studies.  Also  the  consultation  for 
younger  theologians  in  August  should  deal  with  hermeneutics  as  well  as  ecclesiology. 

Concerning  the  recommendations,  the  following  clarification  was  given: 

3a)  "Full  consultation"  means:  not  a small  group. 

3b)  The  guidelines  which  are  mentioned  should  be  discussed  at  the  consultation  and  be 
given  to  a staff  member. 

3c)  It  is  not  meant  that  the  D/B  recommendations  should  be  taken  exactly  as  they  are 
formulated.  But  their  goal  should  be  considered. 

All  recommendations  were  voted  on  and  accepted  by  the  Standing  Commission. 


25.  Through  regional  consultations  to  explore  the  contextual  dimension  of  theological 
reflection,  and  how  ecumenical  parameters  for  mutual  accountability  may  established.  There 
is  a need  for  further  study  of  the  process  through  which  different  Christian  communities 
construct  and  develop  symbols,  ways  of  life  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  how  the 
diverse  expressions  are  to  be  conveyed  to  other  communities  in  order  to  affirm  and  enrich 
our  koinonia. 


32.  To  continue  the  cooperation  with  Unit  II  on  Gospel  and  Culture,  especially  with 
regard  to  hermeneutics. 
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Report  of  Consultation 
on 

Inter-cultural  Hermeneutics 
Portugal,  August  1994 


The  Moderator  reported  on  a Consultation  on  Inter-Cultural  Hermeneutics  of  the  Gospel  held 
in  Figueira  da  Foz,  Portugal,  4-10  August  1994. 

The  consultation  was  organized  by  Unit  II  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  next  World 
Conference  on  Mission,  Brazil,  1996.  The  title  of  the  World  Conference  is  Called  to  One 
Hope:  The  Gospel  in  Diverse  Cultures. 

The  four  sub- themes  of  the  World  Conference  are: 

a.  Missiological  issues:  How  does  the  Gospel  illuminate  and  challenge  cultures? 

b.  Liberation  issues:  power  and  identity 

c.  Education  issues:  local  congregation  and  culture 

d.  One  faith  in  many  cultures. 

The  consultation  in  Portugal  was  held  in  preparation  for  section  (d).  It  clearly  relates  very 
closely  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  on  Confessing  the  One  Faith.  Mary  Tanner  and 
Emmanuel  Clapsis  attended  the  Consultation. 

The  consultation  listened  to  a number  of  well  prepared  papers,  including  one  by  Emmanuel 
Clapsis  Tradition:  An  Orthodox  Ecumenical  View  and  Communication  and  Interpretation 
Across  Cultures:  Problems  and  Perspectives  by  Robert  Schreiter.  This  latter  paper  may  well 
provide  help  for  the  Faith  and  Order  work  on  hermeneutics. 

The  consultation  produced  a report  in  three  parts: 

One  Gospel  - Diverse  experiences 

Framework  and  process  for  inter-cultural  hermeneutics 

Mutual  accountability  and  criteria  in  inter-cultural  hermeneutics. 

The  report  as  well  as  the  two  above-mentioned  papers  were  available  for  the  Faith  and  Order 
consultation  on  hermeneutics  in  Boston. 

The  Standing  Commission  is  invited  to  consider  endorsing  the  following: 

Faith  and  Order  is  grateful  to  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  Portugal 
Consultation  on  Inter-cultural  hermeneutics  and  looks  forward  to  further  co-operation 
with  Unit  II,  particularly  in  relation  to  its  own  work  on  hermeneutics  and  the 
Apostolic  Faith  Study  and  the  World  Conference  on  Mission  in  1996. 
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The  Standing  Commission  deferred  considering  the  motion  until  further  discussion  had  been 
undertaken  on  related  matters,  including  the  paper  on  hermeneutics  and  the  subject  of  inter- 
unit  cooperation.  The  matter  re-appears  in  the  recommendation  on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics 
(cf.  p.  llOf). 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  Emmanuel  Clapsis  made  clear  that  he  was  there  (and  will  be 
in  future  consultations  of  Unit  II  on  that  issue)  as  an  Orthodox  representative  and  not  in  the 
function  as  member  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission. 

The  question  that  arose  in  the  discussion  on  the  report  was  the  general  question  about 
collaboration  of  Faith  and  Order  with  other  units.  The  more  personal  collaboration  until  now 
has  to  become  a more  structural  collaboration  within  the  new  structure  of  the  WCC.  But  the 
danger  of  collaboration  - a corruption  of  what  we  do  - should  be  considered. 

There  should  be  a clear  distinction  between  "participation"  (where  Faith  and  Order  makes 
a contribution)  and  "collaboration"  (when  Faith  and  Order  is  working  together  with  the  other 
unit  and  is  sponsoring  a study  together  with  another  unit). 


ECCLESOLOGY  STUDY 


Provisional  Drafts 

THE  CHURCH  AS  KOINONIA  - AN  ECUMENICAL  STUDY 


Preface 


The  major  study  programme  under  the  above  title  (cf.  Cret-Berard  Minutes  1994,  73-76  and 
95-96)  was  initiated  in  1994  with  two  consultations,  2-8  May  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  22-28 
November  at  Barbados.  The  Dublin  meeting  produced  provisional  drafts  on  specific  aspects 
of  ecclesiology,  to  be  used  in  the  further  process  of  the  ecclesiology  study.  They  form  the 
second  part  of  this  text.  The  Barbados  meeting  of  a small  drafting  group  produced  an 
annotated  draft  outline  for  a future  convergence  document  and  a reflection  on  remaining 
problems  in  the  perspective  of  overcoming  them  on  the  way  to  fuller  koinonia. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  texts  are  preliminary.  They  have  to  be  revised,  expanded, 
complemented  and  perhaps  also  re-ordered  in  the  work  before  us. 


Gunther  Gassmann 
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PART  I:  THE  BARBADOS  MATERIAL 

I.  Provisional  Outline  of  a Future  Convergence  Text 

A.  God’s  Purpose 

1.  According  to  Holy  Scripture  God’s  purpose  in  the  act  of  creating  is  to  bring  about  a 
koinonia  between  God  and  all  creation.  Thus,  creation  has  its  integrity  in  koinonia  with  God. 

2.  God’s  purpose  in  creation  has  been  counteracted/ thwarted/distorted  by  human  sin, 
failure  and  disobedience  to  God’s  will.  This  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  koinonia.  God’s 
loving  response  to  human  rebellion  is  God’  reconciling  and  redeeming  action  in  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  transforming  activity  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit.  This  dynamic  history  of 
God’s  restoring  and  enriching  koinonia  with  creation  reaches  its  culmination  and  fulfilment 
in  the  perfect  koinonia  of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth. 

3.  As  a specific  expression  of  this  koinonia,  i.e.  the  communion  between  God  and 
humanity  and  communion  within  humanity,  God  established  and  maintained,  despite  human 
disobedience.  His  Covenant  with  the  People  of  Israel.  This  Covenant  foreshadowed  that  New 
Covenant  which  God  established  in  Christ  with  His  Church. 

4.  In  these  creating,  redeeming  and  sanctifying  activities  God  reveals  to  us  his  trinitarian 
character:  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  an  eternal  koinonia  of  three  in  one. 

5 . The  restoration  of  koinonia  between  God  and  humanity  is  the  mystery  of  salvation  in 
Christ  revealed  to  the  world  (Eph.  3;  Rom.  16). 

6.  Thus,  God’s  calling  and  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  his  saving 
and  transforming  purpose  for  creation  in  which  humanity  occupies  a special  place  (cf.  e.g. 
Lumen  Gentium;  Decree  on  Mission;  Canberra;  etc.). 

For  this  part  A.  cf.  also  Dublin,  Group  III,  1-4. 

B.  Origin  and  Continuance  of  the  Church 

1.  The  origin  of  the  Church  is  in  the  Christ  event  - his  life,  ministry,  death  on  the  cross, 
and  resurrection  from  the  dead  - and  in  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  Christ  is  the  foundation  and  abiding  head  of  the  Church;  the  Holy  Spirit  anoints, 
enlivens,  and  empowers  the  Church. 

3.  Thus  the  Church  becomes  the  first  fruits  of  the  Kingdom  as  a koinonia  with  God. 

4.  In  fulfilling  its  mission,  the  Church  is  called  to  stand  in  continuity  with  the  apostolic 
community  through  its  apostolic  faith,  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  sacraments,  ministry, 
worship,  diakonia,  martyria,  and  leitourgia  (cf.  BEM,  M 34). 
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C.  Church  of  the  Triune  God 
Introduction 

1.  To  speak  of  communion  ( koinonia ) is  to  speak  of  the  way  human  beings  come  to 
know  God  as  God’s  purpose  for  humanity  is  revealed.  God  in  Christ,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  calls  human  beings  to  share  in  the  fellowship  within  the  divine  life,  a call  to  which 
they  respond  in  faith  . Thus,  communion  refers  first  to  the  fellowship  with  God  and 
subsequently  to  sharing  with  one  another.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  God’s  gift  of  grace, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  that  deep,  lasting  communion  is  made  possible;  by  baptism  and  faith, 
persons  participate  in  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  death,  burial  and  resurrection  and  are 
incorporated  into  the  one  Body  of  Christ,  the  Church  (cf.  Disciples-Roman  Catholic 
dialogue).  Because  the  koinonia  is  also  a participation  in  Christ  crucified,  it  is  also  part  of 
the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  share  in  the  sufferings  and 
struggles  of  humankind,  in  a world  alienated  from  God  and  divided  within  itself  by  our 
disobedience  to  his  will  (cf.  Church  as  Communion  - Anglican-Roman  Catholic  dialogue) 

2.  By  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Church  lives  in  communion  with  Christ  Jesus,  in 
whom  all  in  heaven  and  earth  are  joined  in  the  communion  of  God  the  Holy  One:  this  is  the 
communion  of  saints.  The  communion  of  saints  on  earth  is  nourished  by  the  holy  gifts  of 
word  and  sacrament:  the  holy  gifts  for  the  holy  people.  The  final  destiny  of  the  Church  is 
to  be  caught  up  in  the  intimate  relation  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  working  out 
of  salvation,  the  three  divine,  mutually  indwelling  persons  always  work  together. 

For  part  C.  cf.  also  Dublin,  Group  III,  5-6. 

1.  Church  as  People  of  Church 

3.  Since  the  calling  of  Abraham  God  was  preparing  for  himself  a holy  people:  "I  will 
be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people".  Through  the  word  of  God  (dabhar)  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  (ru’ah),  God  chose  one  from  among  the  nations  to  bring  salvation  to  all:  "all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  you".  The  election  of  Israel  was  the  beginning  of  the 
economy  of  salvation  leading  towards  the  cross,  resurrection,  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
which  the  Church  is  manifested,  gift  of  God  for  the  whole  world. 

4.  The  people  of  Israel  was  a pilgrim  people  walking  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  to  Abraham,  that  in  him  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  In  Christ, 
through  the  economy  of  salvation,  the  dividing  walls  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  between 
believers  and  those  without  God  in  the  world,  are  broken  down.  From  Pentecost  the  Church 
of  God  continues  the  way  of  pilgrimage  to  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom.  Thus,  the 
pilgrimage  of  Israel  is  a foreshadowing  and  a prophetic  sign  of  what  was  to  happen  in  the 
Church  through  Christ. 

2.  Church:  Body  of  Christ 

5.  Through  the  blood  of  Christ,  God’s  purpose  was  to  reconcile  the  two  parts  of  broken 
humanity  (Eph.  2: 1 1-22)  in  the  one  body  through  the  cross:  this  body  is  the  Body  of  Christ, 
the  Church  (Eph.  1:23).  Christ  is  the  abiding  head  of  the  body  and  at  the  same  time  the  one 
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who,  by  his  spirit,  gives  life  to  the  body.  In  this  way  Christ  is  one  with  his  body  and  at  the 
same  time  head  over  his  body,  leading  it  and  judging  it. 

6.  Partaking  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  members  of  the  body  share  in  the  unique 
priesthood  of  Christ  in  so  far  as  they  are  faithful  members  of  the  body:  "You  are  the  holy 
priesthood"  (1  Peter  2).  As  Christ  has  offered  himself,  Christians  offer  their  whole  being  "as 
a living  sacrifice".  This  priesthood  is  given  to  every  member.  No  member  exercises  that 
priesthood  in  isolation  from  the  other  members  of  the  royal  priesthood.  Some  have  been 
given  a specific  responsibility  by  Christ  through  the  Church  for  a priestly  ministry  (cf.  BEM, 
M 17). 

7.  All  members  are  given  gifts  for  the  building  up  of  the  body.  Some  of  them  have  a 
specific  responsibility  for  preaching  the  Word  of  God,  presiding  at  the  sacraments,  presiding 
over  the  forming  of  the  mind  of  the  Church.  Others  have  different,  but  inter-related 
responsibilities.  Through  this  diversity  of  gifts  the  Church  is  built  up  for  its  own  life  and  its 
vocation  as  servant,  for  the  furthering  of  God’s  Kingdom  in  the  world. 

8.  Because  these  gifts  are  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  Church  is  inseparably  in  Christ  and  in 
the  Spirit.  It  cannot  be  in  Christ  unless  it  is  in  the  Spirit  of  God  the  Father. 

9.  The  reality  expressed  by  the  Body  of  Christ  is  also  expressed  as  the  vine  and  its 
branches;  the  Temple  and  its  stones;  the  household  and  its  members;  the  bride  and  her 
groom. 

3.  Church:  Community  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

10.  The  Church  is  the  company  of  those  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  who,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  believe  in  Christ  and  are  enabled  to  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord. 

11.  In  the  Church  of  God,  the  different  functions  of  the  members  of  the  body  are  the 
outworking  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  through  the  common  origin  and  destination 
of  these  diverse  gifts  that  the  Church  as  koinonia  is  both  one  and  diverse. 

12.  Because  of  the  common  origin,  and  the  common  purpose  of  the  building  up  the 
Kingdom,  of  these  diverse  gifts,  the  Church  as  koinonia  is  at  the  same  time  one  and  diverse 
through  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

13.  In  communion  diversities  are  brought  together  in  harmony  as  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
contributing  to  the  richness  and  fullness  of  the  Church  of  God. 

14.  This  koinonia  built  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Body  of  Christ  in  which  what 
God  desires  to  offer  to  the  whole  of  humanity  is  already  at  work  in  the  spreading  of  the 
Good  News;  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Body  of  Christ  where  the  eschaton  is  already  experienced; 
in  the  diakonia  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  which  the  Kingdom  is  prepared;  and  in  the  life  of 
its  members  in  which  the  holiness  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  shown  forth. 
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D.  The  Nature  and  the  Mission  of  the  Church 

1.  "Prophetic  Sign  " 

15.  According  to  the  will  of  God,  the  Church  is  to  be  that  part  of  humankind  which 
already  participates  in  the  love  and  communion  of  God  in  faith,  hope,  and  glorification  of 
God’s  name.  Thus  the  Church  is  a prophetic  sign,  which  points  beyond  itself  to  the  purpose 
of  all  creation  that  comes  about  through  the  renewal  of  the  human  community  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  will  finally  be  realized  through  the  consummation  of  God’s  kingdom  in  the  life  to 
come.  Set  in  this  eschatological  framework,  the  Church  reminds  all  human  communities, 
political  systems,  and  ideologies  of  their  provisional  character.  At  the  same  time  the  Church 
holds  up  the  standard  according  to  which  all  humankind  has  to  live  and  is  judged  while  this 
world  lasts,  by  reminding  it  of  the  will  of  God  and  by  actively  participating  in  the  work  for 
a just  and  peaceful  world.  And  wherever  Christians  acknowledge  failures  and  repent  of  them, 
they  stand  as  a sign  of  the  divine  grace  and  hope  for  a broken  world. 

2.  Servant/Instrument 

16.  Knowing  that  God  wills  the  good  of  all  human  beings,  Christians  commit  themselves 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  word  and  in  life.  Whenever  they  can,  they  work 
together  with  all  people  of  good  will  in  the  struggle  for  justice,  peace  and  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  creation.  The  Church  is  in  that  way  not  only  a sign  of  the  new  humanity 
God  wants,  but  also  the  servant  of  God  to  extend  grace  to  all  human  situations  and  needs 
until  Christ  comes  in  glory  (Mt.  25).  Because  the  servanthood  of  Christ  entails  suffering  on 
the  cross,  it  is  evident,  as  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  that  the  martyria  of  the 
Church  will  entail,  for  individuals  and  for  the  community,  the  martyria  of  the  Word  and  the 
way  of  the  cross  (cf.  also  Baptism,  Eucharist.  Ministry  1982-1990.  Report  on  the  Process 
and  Responses,  para.  13,  p.  151). 

3.  Creature  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit 

17.  The  koinonia  of  the  Church  is  centred  and  grounded  in  the  word  of  God  testified  in 
the  Scriptures,  incarnated  in  Jesus  Christ  and  visible  among  us  through  the  living  voice  of 
the  gospel  in  preaching,  in  sacraments  and  in  service.  All  church  institutions,  forms  of 
ministry,  liturgical  expressions  and  methods  of  mission  should  be  submitted  to  the  word  of 
God  and  tested  by  it.  The  pleroma  of  God’s  creative  word  is  never  exhausted  in  the 
churches’  institutions  (Report  on  BEM,  p.  150,  para.  12). 

18.  Conceived  on  the  cross  of  Christ  and  bom  the  day  of  Pentecost,  through  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  is  also  the  creation  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit.  Being  the  anointing 
of  Christ  and  of  Christians,  the  Spirit  of  God  forms  Christ  in  all  believers,  incorporates  them 
into  the  Body  of  Christ  through  baptism  and  faith  and  nourishes  and  sustains  them  in  new 
life  in  Christ  through  the  Eucharist. 

19.  The  Spirit  unites  all  Christians  to  be  the  One  Body  of  Christ  and  his  One  Temple. 
Through  the  distribution  of  gifts,  the  Paraclete  also  diversifies  the  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ. 
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20.  The  "pledge  of  future  blessings”,  applying  salvation  in  Christ  to  all  the  baptised,  the 
Holy  Spirit  leads  to  perfection,  fulfilment,  and  transfigured  life  in  God’s  Holy  Kingdom. 

4.  Sacrament 

21 . To  speak  of  the  Church  as  sacrament  is  to  affirm  that  in  and  through  the  communion 
of  all  those  who  confess  Jesus  Christ  and  live  according  to  their  confession,  God  realizes  his 
plan  of  salvation  for  the  whole  world.  This  is  not  to  say  that  God’s  saving  work  is  limited 
to  those  who  confess  Christ  explicitly.  By  God’s  gift  of  the  same  Spirit  who  was  at  work  in 
the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Church  plays  its  part  in  bringing  his  work  to  its 
fulfilment  (cf.  also  Report  on  BEM,  page  151). 

5.  Mystery 

22.  The  Church  as  koinonia  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God  (1  Tim.  3:15),  not  a human 
association  only.  It  lives  in  permanent  communion  with  God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  is  not  merely  the  historical  product  of  Jesus’  ministry.  Because  of  its 
intimate  relation  with  Christ  himself  as  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church  is  to  be  confessed 
according  to  the  apostolic  faith  as  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic.  Therefore  the  visible 
organisational  structures  of  the  Church  must  always  be  seen  in  the  light  of  God’s  gifts  of 
salvation  in  Christ.  The  word  and  the  sacraments  of  Jesus  Christ  are  forms  of  God’s  real  and 
saving  presence  for  the  world.  As  such  they  express  the  Church’s  participation  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ  and  are  inseparable  from  it  (Report  on  BEM,  page  151,  para.  13). 

6.  Eucharistic  Community 

23.  Being  a worshipping  community,  with  the  Eucharist  as  the  centre  of  its  life  and 
worship,  the  Church  is  also  known  as  the  eucharistic  community.  Traditionally,  the  life  and 
mission  of  the  Church  is  the  extension  of  the  eucharistic  celebration. 

7.  The  Unity  of  the  Church 

24.  There  seems  to  be  a growing  ecumenical  agreement  on  the  basic  conditions  and  forms 
of  expression  of  Christian  unity  as  koinonia.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
statement  on  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling"  by  the  1991  WCC 
Assembly  at  Canberra.  The  central  section  of  this  statement  reads: 

"2.1  The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  is  a koinonia  given  and 
expressed  in  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith;  a common  sacramental  life 
entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated  together  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship;  a 
common  life  in  which  members  and  ministries  are  mutually  recognized  and 
reconciled;  and  a common  mission  witnessing  to  all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God’s 
grace  and  serving  the  whole  of  creation.  The  goal  of  the  search  for  full  communion 
is  realized  when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  holy, 
catholic  and  apostolic  church  in  its  fulness.  This  full  communion  will  be  expressed 
on  the  local  and  the  universal  levels  through  conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action.  In 
such  communion  churches  are  bound  in  all  aspects  of  their  life  together  at  all  levels 
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in  confessing  the  one  faith  and  engaging  in  worship  and  witness,  deliberation  and 
action. " 


(Note  by  Gunther  Gassmann:  Perhaps  the  parts  on  apostolicity  and  catholicity 
in  E.4  and  this  part  on  unity  could  together  form  one  section  in  a future  text.) 


For  part  D.  cf.  also  Dublin,  Group  III,  8-10,  12-15. 

E.  Word,  Sacrament,  Ministry 

- Means  and  Expressions  of  Koinonia  - 

1.  Through  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments  served  by  the 
ministry,  the  Church  pursues  its  mission  as  the  pillar  and  bulwark  of  truth  (Eph.)  and  the 
koinonia  of  forgiven  sinners.  Through  baptism  and  faith  we  become  children  of  God  and 
members  of  his  koinonia.  The  central  expression  of  this  koinonia  with  the  Triune  God 
through  word  and  sacrament  is  the  eucharist  (cf.  also  Dublin,  Group  III,  11). 

2.  The  Church  preserves  and  expresses  its  koinonia  through  certain  structures  and  forms 
of  authority  in  which  all  members  of  the  Church  participate  in  different  ways.  In  these  ways 
the  Church  strives  to  be  faithful  to  the  truth  given  to  it  by  God  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit. 
Traditionally  the  Church  has  been  structured  in  personal,  collegial,  presbyteral,  episcopal  and 
synodal  ways  to  discern  the  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God  and  give  voice  to  the  consensus  of 
the  faithful,  to  lead,  to  take  decisions  and  to  teach  with  authority. 

3 . The  authority  of  the  Church  is  an  authority  received  by  the  faithful  people  of  God  as 
a royal  priesthood,  a koinonia  of  saints  (cf.  Dublin,  Group  II). 

4.  For  apostolicity  and  catholicity  cf.  Dublin  draft,  whereby  the  qualitative  character  of 
"catholicity"  should  come  first. 

F.  Local  Church  and  the  Communion  of  Local  Churches 

1 . The  catholic  and  apostolic  nature  of  the  Church  is  expressed  in  the  koinonia  between 
local  churches.  Each  local  church  is  fully  the  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  but  is  not  the 
entire  Church. 

2.  The  local  church  is  an  assembly  of  faithful  people  gathered  around  Word  and 
sacrament  presided  over  by  an  authorized  minister  in  a specific  place. 

3.  Bonds  of  communion  between  local  churches  are  the  affirmation  of  the  common 
apostolic  faith;  the  common  Word  of  God;  one  baptism;  one  eucharist;  ministry  in  apostolic 
continuity;  solidarity  among  churches;  taking  counsel  together  and  supporting  each  other; 
mutual  interdependence.  Traditionally  bishops  in  their  communion  with  each  other  express 
the  communion  of  the  local  churches  through  collegiality,  concelebration,  exchange  of  visits 
and  letters  and  mutual  counsel  and  decision-making. 
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G.  Church  and  History 

1.  The  Church  does  not  exist  outside  of  time,  but  participates  in  the  created  state  of 
being  in  time,  which  means  participating  in  movement  and  change.  This  allows  for  both 
positive  development  and  growth  as  well  as  for  the  negative  possibility  of  decline  and 
distortion. 

2.  In  the  course  of  the  Church’s  history  there  has  been  sin,  individual  as  well  as 
communal,  which  has  disfigured  its  witness  and  run  counter  to  its  true  nature  and  vocation. 
Therefore  in  the  Church  there  has  been  again  and  again  the  call  for  repentance  and  reform. 

3.  The  Christ-event  took  place  in  the  setting  of  a particular  culture.  Since  then  the 
Church  has  always  borne  in  its  language  and  its  life  the  cultural  marks  of  its  origin,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  has  borrowed,  challenged,  and  transformed  elements  from  every  culture  in 
which  it  has  been  planted.  While  always  acknowledging  its  debt  to  the  surrounding  culture, 
the  Church  must  bring  to  bear  the  critical  potential  of  the  Gospel  over  against  all  human 
cultures  as  well  as  offer  its  redemptive  power  to  them.  Thus  the  Church  combines  the 
"treasures  of  the  nations"  in  a koinonia,  that  is  at  the  same  time  richly  diverse  and  shaped 
by  the  one  identical  Gospel. 

4.  In  the  midst  of  the  different  historical  situations  and  cultural  as  well  as  social 
environments  there  develop  characteristic  forms  of  church  life  suited  to  their  time  and  place, 
though  they  remain  subject  to  the  permanent  content  of  the  Gospel  and  the  fundamental  shape 
of  churchly  existence. 

5.  The  Church  in  its  worldwide  dimension  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  world  history, 
participating  in  the  complexities  of  this  history  and  being  at  the  same  time  the  messenger  of 
God’s  will  addressed  to  it. 

6.  God  has  promised  there  will  always  be  a Church  sustained  by  his  Gospel  in  which  the 
true  faith  will  be  confessed.  This  promise  holds  good  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  history 
until  there  will  be  no  history  any  more. 

H.  Church  and  Kingdom 

I.  In  the  event  of  Christ’s  life  and  ministry,  death  and  resurrection  and  with  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  been  inaugurated.  As  the  first  fruits  of  God’s 
Kingdom  the  Church  enjoys  already  the  life  of  this  kingdom  in  an  anticipated  way.  having 
thus  tasted  the  powers  of  the  age  to  come,  the  Church  pursues  its  pilgrim  way  towards  the 
final  consummation  in  the  heavenly  city. 

I.  Doxology 

1 . When  Christians  live  together  in  true  koinonia  according  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  are  able 
to  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  15:3.4)  with  one  heart,  and 
one  voice,  in  the  one  Holy  Spirit. 
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n.  From  Converging  Understandings  Towards  Mutual  Recognition 

1.  The  foregoing  is  proposed  as  a statement  of  what  the  churches,  after  seven  decades 
of  work  in  Faith  and  Order,  can  all  affirm  concerning  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church. 
That  they  should  thus  have  been  able  to  find  and  develop  a common  language  in  which  to 
describe  the  Church,  is  a mark  of  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  modem 
ecumenical  movement.  The  progress  has  shown  itself  concretely  in  the  ways  by  which,  to 
varying  degrees  and  according  to  various  theological  rationales,  the  churches  have  advanced 
towards  mutual  recognition,  or  at  least  towards  the  recognition  of  Christian  faith  and  life 
beyond  their  own  respective  institutional  boundaries.  Yet  painful  and  scandalous  divisions 
still  remain.  As  the  Canberra  statement  declared,  "the  goal  of  the  search  for  full  communion 
is  realized  when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic  church  in  its  fulness". 

2.  In  order  for  the  churches  to  move  further  towards  complete  mutual  recognition  and 
full  communion,  it  may  be  helpful  to  furnish  a frank  description  of  the  ways  in  which  various 
churches  typically  understand  and  claim  their  own  ecclesial  identity  and  the  accounts  they 
typically  give  of  the  ecclesial  status  of  other  churches  and  other  Christians.  Where  do  the 
respective  churches  locate  the  Church  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  document?  And  do 
they  suppose  or  allow  different  manners  or  degrees  of  belonging  to  it? 

3.  One  typical  ecclesiology  identifies  the  Church,  after  the  manner  of  St  Cyprian, 
exclusively  with  one’s  own  community,  dismissing  other  communities  or  persons  which 
claim  churchly  or  Christian  status  into  an  ecclesiological  and  soteriological  void.  In  its 
strongest  form,  this  ecclesiology  has  almost  disappeared  as  a result  of  the  modem  ecumenical 
movement.  Official  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiology  today  recognizes  at  least  "traces  of  the 
Church"  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  these  signs  of  Christian  faith 
and  life  belong  properly  (by  right)  to  the  (Roman  Catholic)  Church  and  bring  those  who 
enjoy  them  into  "a  certain,  though  imperfect,  communion"  with  it.  Some  Orthodox 
ecclesiologists  are  seeking  to  give  a pneumatological  account  of  the  existence  of  Christian 
faith  and  life  outside  the  bounds  of  canonical  Orthodoxy. 

4.  Another  type  of  ecclesiology,  while  claiming  for  its  own  community  a full  place  in 
the  Church  catholic,  allows  equal  status  to  some  other  communities,  even  though  the  degree 
and  mode  of  communion  actually  existing  between  it  and  them  may  vary.  One  variant  of  this 
is  the  so-called  "branch  theory"  by  which  some  Anglicans  describe(d)  the  situation  among 
"the  Western",  "the  Eastern",  and  their  own  churches.  Another  variant  is  the  so-called 
"denominationalist"  theory  which  usually  allows  for  a quite  broad  spectrum  of  churches  to 
co-exist  in  organisational  independence  while  constituting  in  aggregate  "the  Church 
universal". 

5.  Ecclesiology  neither  identifies  one’s  own  community  with  the  One  Church  nor  does 
it  speak  of  traces  or  different  degrees  of  fulness  of  the  Church,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does 
not  place  all  ecclesial  bodies  on  the  same  level  either.  It  states  that  the  One  Church  of  Christ 
exists  wherever  the  Gospel  is,  that  is  wherever  the  Word  of  God  is  proclaimed,  the 
Trinitarian  baptism  is  conferred,  and  the  Eucharist  is  administered  with  the  use  of  bread  and 
wine  and  Christ’s  words  of  institution,  because  Christ  is  present  and  at  work  wherever  these 
means  of  his  presence  are.  But  there  is  a difference  between  historical  church  bodies  as 
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regards  the  correspondence  of  their  official  practice  and  teaching  to  the  Gospel  present  within 
them:  Whereas  in  some  churches  there  is  such  a correspondence,  in  other  churches  the 
Gospel  is  enveloped  in  teachings  and  practices  that  contradict  it.  Even  such  official 
contradictions,  as  long  as  those  means  of  Christ’s  presence  are  there,  cannot  prevent  His 
presence  nor  do  they  nullify  the  full  belonging  to  His  body,  the  One  Holy  Church.  But  they 
establish  a difference  in  rank  and  status  between  these  historic  churches,  which  has  to  be 
overcome. 

6.  Each  of  these  various  ecclesiologies,  which  exist  in  multiple  nuances,  struggles  to  give 
an  account  of  the  anomalous  situation  of  a divided  Christianity.  From  different  starting 
points,  it  is  perhaps  becoming  possible  for  the  divided  churches  so  to  understand  their 
affirmation  concerning  the  Church  as  to  allow  them  to  recognize  and  embrace  other  Christian 
communities  which  make  the  same  affirmation  in  the  kind  of  common  language  used  in  the 
first  part  of  this  document. 

7.  Another  way  of  stating  both  the  problem  and  the  possibilities  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  a re-examination  of  the  relations  between  what  Montreal  1963  called  the  Tradition  and  the 
traditions.  The  great  Tradition  is  the  eternal  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  which  lives  in  the  Spirit-filled  Church  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail.  Christian  history  manifests  various  traditions  which  each  claim  to  bear,  and  be  borne 
by,  the  great  Tradition.  Each  has  its  own  estimation  of  its  fidelity  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
others,  its  own  relative  success  and  failings  and  those  of  the  others.  The  first  part  of  the 
present  document  is  an  attempt  to  state  the  great  Tradition  concerning,  in  particular,  the 
nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  It  is  an  attempt  made  by  members  of  various  churches 
which  have  their  differing  historical,  theological  and  existential  starting  point  but  have 
already  experienced  some  degree  of  convergence  through  their  participation  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  are  now  able  to  register  that  convergence.  The  hope  is  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  such  convergence  in  the  understanding  and  affirmation  of  the  nature  and 
mission  of  the  Church  will  help  the  respective  churches  to  recognize  others  more  widely  and 
more  completely  as  contained  like  themselves  within  the  great  Tradition  and  as  its  carriers 
along  with  themselves. 

8.  The  passage  from  affirmations  in  a common  language  concerning  the  Church,  through 
an  increasingly  agreed  understanding  of  those  affirmations,  to  an  ever  greater  recognition  of 
ecclesial  reality  in  other  communities  than  one’s  own,  and  finally  to  the  need  and  possibility 
of  establishing  full  communion,  still  requires  the  overcoming  of  certain  obstacles.  Certain 
issues  crop  up  recurrently,  which  are  symptoms  or  instances  of  the  broader  problems 
concerning  ecclesial  identity  and  the  discernment  of  it  in  other  communities  as  well  as  one’s 
own. 

Comments: 

1.  Tillard,  on  bottom  of  page  2:  Some  bilaterals  have  formulated  "concordant" 
ecclesiologies  (i.e.  accounts  of  how  the  partners  view  themselves  and  each  other). 
This  is  an  intervening  stages  towards 

2.  Tanner:  Some  bilaterals  have  already  led  to  changed  relations  (Porvoo,  etc.). 

3.  Rusch:  Illustrate  from  bilaterals  the  progress  already  made  towards  mutual  recognition 
(see  report  from  Forum  VI). 
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Appendix 

List  of  still  controversial  issues  which  were  not  further  discussed  at  Barbados 

1 . the  apostolic  continuity  of  the  Church  and  the  sign  of  episcopal  succesion; 

2.  who  discerns  the  mind  of  Christ/the  gospel  of  the  Church  over  against  other  churches 
and  how  is  this  done; 

3.  Church  in  its  local  and  catholic  expression,  including  the  issues  of  primacy  and 
conciliarity; 

4.  baptism  - faith  - Church:  their  inter-relation; 

5.  human  freedom  - sin  - salvation; 

6.  presidency  at  the  eucharist; 

7.  "sacraments  outside  the  Church"; 

8.  different  concepts  of  the  Church  and  the  manifestation  of  its  unity. 


PART  II:  THE  DUBLIN  MATERIAL 


Consultation  on  Ecclesiology 
Dublin , Ireland 
2- 8 May  1994 


Group  I 


APOSTOLICITY  AND  CATHOLICITY  AS  ELEMENTS 
OF  THE  LIFE  AND  FAITH  OF  THE  CHURCH  AS  KOINONIA 

1.  Ecclesial  koinonia  properly  bears  the  qualities  of  apostolicity  and  catholicity  ("We 
believe  in  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church").  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  it  may  be  said 
that,  at  a first  level,  apostolicity  has  to  do  with  extension  in  time,  and  catholicity  with 
extension  in  space.  In  a more  qualitative  sense,  apostolicity  has  to  do  with  authenticity,  and 
catholicility  with  plenitude. 

2.  Apostolicity  may  refer  in  the  first  place  to  koinonia  in  its  temporal  aspect:  the  identity 
of  the  historical  Church  with  the  Church  of  the  apostles  ("communion  in  time").  Tertullian 
explains  that  "there  is  but  one  primitive  Church  of  the  apostles",  from  which  "all  others  are 
derived"  by  reason  of  apostolic  foundation  of  the  further  spread  of  the  apostles’  faith  and 
doctrine  (De  praescriptione  haereticorum  20,  4-7).  The  event  of  the  Risen  Christ  sending  the 
apostles  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Pentecost  is  always  present  in  the  life  of  the  Church  through 
the  centuries  until  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

3.  Catholicity  may  refer  in  the  first  place  to  koinonia  in  its  spatial  aspect.  In  the  words 
of  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem:  "The  Church  is  called  catholic  because  it  extends  over  the  whole 
world,  from  end  to  tend  of  the  earth"  (Catechesis  18,  23;  cf.  Irenaeus,  Against  the  Heresies 
I.  10,  1-2:  "...  dispersed  throughout  the  wole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth").  Each 
local  Church  manifests  the  one  Church  of  God  in  communion  with  all  the  local  Churches 
throughout  the  world  ("communion  in  space"). 
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4.  Nevertheless,  apostolicity  has  also  a spatial  dimension,  as  will  be  seen:  the  Church 
is  sent  by  God  to  spread  throughout  the  world  the  invitation  to  all  people  to  share  in  the 
communion  of  life  with  the  Father  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  catholicity  has 
also  a temporal  dimension:  the  Church  embraces  in  its  living  communion  the  faithful  from 
every  period  of  history. 

5.  The  qualitative  apostolicity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church  rests  upon  the  fact  that  "the 
apostles  ...  deposited  with  her  most  copiously  everything  which  pertains  to  the  truth" 
(Irenaeus,  Against  the  Heresies  III.  4,  1). 

I.  APOSTOLICITY 

6.  Apostolicity  is  a complex  notion  and  reality.  Its  several  components  are  recognized 
by  all  our  churches;  but  our  churches  differ  over  the  exact  constitution  and  form  of  each 
component,  over  the  relative  emphasis  placed  on  each  component,  and  over  the  proper 
relationships  among  them.  So  the  churches  need  to  move  from  their  different  configurations 
of  apostolicity  towards  a more  common  perception  and  practice  of  this  quality  of  the  Church. 
The  following  four  elements  must  find  a place: 

7.  a.  The  content  of  the  apostolic  message  (the  one  gospel,  than  which  there  is  no  other, 
Gal.  1:6-9;  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  Jude  3).  "The  apostolicity  of  the  Church 
expresses  its  obligation  and  commitment  to  the  norm  of  the  apostolic  gospel  of  God’s  action 
in  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Confessing  the  One  Faith,  para.  220).  The 
content  of  the  gospel  is  our  introduction  into  the  divine  koinonia  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit. 

8 b.  The  means  of  transmitting  the  apostolic  message,  including  confessing,  the 
liturgical  assembly,  preaching,  teaching,  catechesis,  and  interpretation.  The  entire  community 
of  the  baptized  has  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  carrying  forward  the  Tradition.  Some 
receive  a special  charge  for  this  service:  "The  Church  ordains  certain  of  its  members  for  the 
ministry  in  the  name  of  Christ  by  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit  and  laying  on  of  hands  (1  Tim. 
4: 14;  2 Tim.  1:6);  in  so  doing  it  seeks  to  continue  the  mission  of  the  apostles  and  to  remain 
faithful  to  their  teaching"  (BEM,  M 39;  perhaps  quote  entire  paragraph,  although  this  may 
overweight  the  ordained  ministry  in  comparision  to  all  the  baptized).  Naturally,  questions  of 
authority  must  be  adressed  here  (see  report  of  group  II). 

9.  c.  The  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  descended  on  the  apostles  at  Pentecost 
and  inhabited  the  apostolic  Church.  The  pneumatic  presence  may  be  active  in  signs  and 
wonders  ("tongues";  miracles).  The  pneumatic  presence  and  activity  is  sacramental  (e.g. 
Titus  3:5-7;  1 Cor.  12:13)  (BEM.  B 5,7,14,19;  E 14-18).  It  will  bear  fruit  in  the  lives  of 
believers  (Gal.  5:22-23)  and  will  bring  varied  gifts  to  the  entire  community  (1  Cor.  12:4-13). 
The  gift  of  discernment  is  needed,  and  promised  (1  Cor.  12:10;  1 John  4:1-3,  13-16). 

10.  d.  The  apostolic  mission  to  witness  to  Christ  "to  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Acts  1:8). 
"Called  by  God  out  of  the  world,  the  Church  is  placed  in  the  world’s  service;  it  is  destined 
to  be  God’s  sign  for  the  world  by  proclaiming  the  gospel  and  living  a life  of  loving  service 
to  humanity"  (Church  and  World,  chap.  Ill,  para.  25,  English  text,  p.  28).  In  this  common 
witness,  the  geographic  dimension  of  koinonia  becomes  evident. 
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1 1 . The  treatment  of  these  four  elements  will  need  to  explore  the  questions  implied  in 
paragraph  1 1 of  the  report  from  Santiago,  section  II,  chapter  II  ("Recognizing  Apostolicity"): 
"We  must  reflect  further  on  the  fact  that  our  different  traditions  give  differing  levels  of 
priority  to  various  criteria;  but  if  we  can  arrive  at  recognition  of  the  same  ensemble  of 
criteria,  even  if  they  are  being  used  in  different  ways,  we  shall  have  taken  a step  forward. 
We  may  expect  the  criteria  and  practice  of  another  tradition  at  times  to  judge  and  convert  us, 
and  to  send  us  back  to  the  heart  of  our  own  tradition  and  discover  it  afresh.  We  must  reflect 
further  on  the  way  in  which  we  are  all  called  to  call  each  other  to  Christ  who  is  always  on 
the  road  ahead  of  us.  We  need  to  explore  further  the  holistic  model  of  apostolicity  we  have 
tried  to  outline,  and  what  this  implies  for  the  recognition  in  each  other’s  churches  of  diverse 
ways  of  applying  similar  or  related  criteria  of  faithfulness."  The  phrase  "criteria  of 
faithfulness"  points  to  the  qualitative  authenticity  that  is  implied  in  apostolicity. 

12.  In  the  "temporal"  dimension  of  apostolicity,  a difference  in  emphasis  will  need  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Some  churches  stress  particularly  the  importance  of  continuity  and  succession 
from  the  apostles.  At  moments  of  renewal  within  those  same  churches,  and  certainly  among 
newly  planted,  "first-generation"  churches,  there  is  a strong  sense  of  renristinating  (re-living) 
the  experience  of  the  Church  of  the  apostles.  The  relation  between  these  two  accents  and 
realities  will  need  to  be  explored. 

n.  CATHOLICITY 

13.  The  Church’s  "catholicity  means  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God  for  all  people,  whatever 
their  particular  country,  race,  social  condition  or  language"  (Confessing  the  One  Faith,  para. 
220).  The  catholicity  of  ecclesial  koinonia  thus  comprehends  both  the  fulness  of  God’s 
generosity  and  the  rich  variety  of  human  creaturehood.  The  understanding  and  practice  of 
catholicity  must  include,  therefore,  at  least  the  following  five  aspects: 

14.  a.  Mutual  recognition  bv  local  churches  in  their  divine  origin,  each  as  "wholly 
Church"  and  all  together  as  "the  whole  Church"  (using  the  phraseology  of  J.-J.  von  Allmen, 
cited  in  Joint  Working  Group,  The  Church:  Local  and  Universal.  Geneva  1990,  para.  36; 
the  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  valuable).  A "conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches  truly 
united"  (Salmanca,  Nairobi  1975)  will  find  appropriate  expression  in  eucharistic  celebration 
and  communion  (see  BEM,  E 19  and  33);  it  will  also  need  pastoral  and  deliberative 
structures  to  maintain  a common  life  and  faith;  it  will  need  to  develop  and  keep  up  a network 
of  mutual  support  and  service  (see  report  of  group  II,  para.  4).  The  attainment  and 
preservation  of  mutual  recognition  among  local  churches  raises  two  inter-related  issues:  first, 
what  must  be  present  in  each  place  for  recognition  to  occur  (quod  sufficit  et  reouiritur)?  And 
second,  who  authenticates  the  recognition?  Do  particular  local  churches  play  a special  role 
(as  now  with  Rome  or  Canterbury  in  their  different  ways),  or  is  the  recognition  less 
centralized,  more  diffuse,  more  reciprocal  (as  among  the  Orthodox  or  with  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  as  it  conceives  itself  as  a "communion")?  Can  regional  work  on  this 
question  help  to  avoid  a sense  of  "neo-colonialism"  among  two-thirds-world  churches? 

15.  b.  Inclusiveness  of  membership  and  participation.  According  to  apostolic  teaching 
and  practice,  there  can  be  no  distinction  in  the  redeemed  status  of  the  baptized  on  account 
of  race,  class  or  gender  (Gal.  3:28)  (See  the  studies  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men: 
and  on  Church  and  World.)  The  question  of  age  needs  investigation:  what  respective  accounts 
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are  given  of  infants  and  children  by  those  churches  which  baptize  at  a young  age  the 
offspring  of  believers  and  those  churches  which  await  a personal  profession  of  faith? 

16.  c.  Cultural  variety.  No  Faith  and  Order  study  appears  to  have  treated  this  in  a major 
way.  "The  Church  is  local  when  the  saving  event  of  Christ  takes  root  in  a particular  local 
situation  with  all  its  natural,  social,  cultural  and  other  characteristics  which  make  up  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  people  living  in  that  place"  (Zizioulas  in  In  Each  Place:  Towards  a 
fellowship  of  local  churches  truly  united,  1977,  p.  56,  quoted  in:  Church  and  World,  p.  32). 
Features  of  a local  culture  may  need  variously  to  be  affirmed,  challenged,  healed, 
transformed  by  the  Church  (cf.  Vatican  II,  Ad  Gentes.  22).  The  principles  of  legitimate 
inculturation  need  to  be  examined  in  such  matters  as  worship,  church  order,  etc.  What 
features  must  be  constant  for  a "catholic"  recognition  of  each  other  by  churches  in  their 
cultural  variety  to  be  possible?  Here  links  should  be  established  with  the  "ecumenical 
hermeneutics"  project. 

17.  d.  Diversity  of  spiritual/liturgical/theological  traditions  and  expressions.  Here  we 
have  in  mind  the  notion  of  ecclesial  tvpoi  introduced  by  Emmanuel  Lanne  ("Pluralism  and 
unity:  the  possibility  of  a variety  of  typologies  within  the  same  ecclesial  allegiance",  in  One 
in  Christ  6,  1970,  pp.  258-79)  and  Cardinal  Willebrands  ("Moving  towards  a typology  Of 
churches",  in  Catholic  Mind.  April  1970,  pp.  35-42).  All  of  the  tvpoi  may  need  internal 
reform;  some  may  need  to  be  reconciled  among  themselves,  Their  variety  has  the  potential 
to  enrich  the  koinonia  of  the  Church  rather  than  divide  it.  (So  the  implications  of  several 
bilateral  dialogues.) 

18.  e.  A qualitative  wholeness  (kath’olon).  Components  of  ecclesial  koinonia  should  find 
their  place  in  a comprehensive  totality  of  the  Christian  faith,  life,  and  eschatological 
communion  with  the  Trinity.  According  to  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Church  is  catholic  also 
"because  it  teaches  universally  and  infallibly  each  and  every  doctrine  which  must  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  people,  concerning  things  visible  and  invisible,  heavenly  and  earthly;  and 
because  it  brings  every  race  of  humankind  into  subjection  to  godliness,  both  governors  and 
governed,  both  learned  and  unlearned;  and  because  it  universally  treats  and  heals  every  class 
of  sins,  those  committed  with  the  soul  and  those  with  the  body;  and  it  possesses  within  itself 
every  conceivable  form  of  virtue,  in  deeds  and  in  words  and  in  the  spiritual  gifts  of  every 
description"  (Catechesis  18,23).  In  this  qualitative  wholeness,  the  temporal  dimension  of 
catholicity  also  becomes  evident,  for  the  "Church  catholic"  includes  the  saints  and  all 
departed  believers  of  every  generation,  a living  koinonia  ton  haeion  (see  Confessing  the  One 
Faith,  paras  23  Iff).  Here,  too,  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  comes  closest  to  its  holiness  and 
unity. 

19.  Catholicity  includes  both  unity  and  diversity.  Here  tensions  may  sometimes  appear, 
but  a variety  of  spiritual  gifts,  human  conditions,  ecclesial  traditions  and  cultural  expessions 
may  properly  serve  the  common  good.  The  principle  of  apostolic  authenticity  must  be 
maintained,  and  the  function  of  authoritative  discernment  exercised. 

Nota  bene: 

The  new  study  needs  to  draw  on  the  work  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  on  "Catholicity 

and  Apostolicity An  entire  issue  of  One  in  Christ  is  devoted  to  papers  from  that 

study  (vol.  6 (1970),  no.  3). 
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Group  II 


FORMS  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  DECISION-MAKING 
IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHURCH  AS  KOINONIA 

1.  Authority  within  the  Church  is  always  to  be  understood  within  the  context  of  the 
authority  of  the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  whose  unity  in  love  is  the  primary 
exemplar  of  koinonia  (cf.  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de 
Compostela,  1993,  Message.  4).  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  commended  by  God  through 
powerful  signs  and  wonders  (Acts  2:22)  and  who  inaugurated  the  kingdom  by  casting  out 
demons,  healing  the  sick  and  teaching  "with  authority"  (Mk.  1:21-34),  took  leave  of  his 
disciples  with  the  words:  "All  authority  (exousia)  in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to 
me.  Go,  therefore,  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teach  them  to  observe  all  the  commands  I gave  you. 
And  know  that  I am  with  you  always;  yes,  to  the  end  of  time"  (Mt.  28:18-20).  For 
Christians,  the  supreme  authority  is  Jesus  himself,  who  teaches  only  what  He  hears  from  the 
Father  (Jn.  7:16;  12:49-50)  and  who  does  not  leave  his  disciples  as  orphans  (Jn.  14:18),  but 
sends  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  them  "into  all  truth"  (Jn.  16:13;  cf.  Jn.  14:17.26). 

2.  The  distinctive  authority  of  the  Church  can  be  understood  correctly  only  in  light  of 
the  authority  of  the  one  who  was  crucified,  who  "emptied  himself"  and  "obediently  accepted 
even  death,  death  on  the  cross"  (Phil.  2:7-8).  Paul  preached  Christ  crucified,  a stumbling 
block  and  foolishness  to  some,  but  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  to  those  who  are  being 
saved  (cf.  1 Cor.  1:23-24).  When  the  disciples  sought  to  exercise  power  over  one  another, 
Jesus  corrected  them,  saying  that  he  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  offer  his  life 
for  others  (Mk.  10:41-45;  Lk.  22:24-27).  It  will  be  important  to  further  explore  the 
relationship  between  authority  and  power.  The  Church  cannot  avoid  the  exercise  of  power, 
but  unfortunately  we  are  tempted  and  often  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  exercise  it 
as  do  "the  rulers  of  the  world"  (cf.  Mk.  10:42;  Lk.  22:25).  Rather,  authority  must  be 
understood  as  humble  service,  nourishing  and  building  up  the  koinonia  of  the  Church  in  faith, 
life  and  witness  (cf.  Eph.  4:11-16). 

Following  the  incamational  economy  realized  in  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh  (Jn.  1:14),  the 
spiritual  communion  which  is  Christ’s  body,  the  Church  (1  Cor.  12-14),  must  find  expression 
in  visible  forms  and  concrete  relationships.  Though  the  word  "hierarchy"  has  been  used  to 
describe  structures  of  domination  and  subordination,  which  are  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 
gospel  view  of  authority  as  service,  its  original  meaning  of  "sacred  order"  can  convey  the 
more  fundamental  meaning  of  authority  in  the  Church.  Such  authority  is  spiritual,  in  the 
sense  that  it  functions  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  so  as  to  promote  in  a tangible 
way  the  growth  of  the  community  in  unity  and  love.  Thus  the  Lord’s  will  "that  all  be  one" 
(Jn.  17:21)  already  begins  to  "be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven"  (Mt.  6:10).  Today  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  there  seems  to  be  a crisis  of  authority.  Persons  in  positions  of 
authority  are  not  accepted  simply  on  the  basis  of  office  or  status  but  rather  for  their 
competence,  credibility  and  collegial  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  personal  leadership,  casting 
a sharper  profile  than  leadership  by  a committee  or  a board,  appeals  to  many.  The  exercise 
of  authority  in  the  Church  will  have  to  take  into  account  the  contemporary  situation. 
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3.  Historically,  this  visible  pattern  of  relationships  first  appeared  most  clearly  in  the  life 
and  mission  of  the  local  churches,  as  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  New  Testament  begin  to  show 
(cf.  Santiago,  Report  of  Section  II,  25-26)  and  as  the  letters  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  at  a very 
early  point,  already  testify  in  rather  striking  detail.  The  ministry  of  oversight  (eniskone) 
emerges  in,  among  and  with  the  communities  as  a pastoral  service  characterized  by  mutual 
giving  and  receiving,  and  not  as  an  imposition  on  the  local  community.  Among  the  gifts 
bestowed  upon  the  Church,  "a  ministry  of  episkope  is  necessary  to  express  and  safeguard  the 
unity  of  the  body.  Every  church  needs  this  ministry  in  some  form  in  order  to  be  the  Church 
of  God,  the  one  body  of  Christ,  a sign  of  the  unity  of  all  in  the  kingdom"  (BEM,  M 23). 

Traditionally,  both  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  and  its  apostolicity  in  sharing  the  same  faith 
were  witnessed  to  by  the  participation  of  leaders  from  other  local  churches  at  the  ordination 
of  any  new  leader  to  the  ministry  of  oversight.  Within  each  local  church  the  ministry  of 
oversight  is  complemented  by  other  ministries  and  roles  of  service.  Christ’s  gift  of  the  Spirit 
is  to  the  whole  community  and  to  each  of  the  faithful.  The  particular  role  of  the  ordained 
minister  is  carried  out  within  the  context  of  the  full  exercise  of  the  charisms  given  to  all.  One 
of  the  most  credible  and  influential  forms  of  authority  is  that  of  those  who  live  the  gospel  in 
an  exemplary  way  - the  saints  of  yesterday  and  today.  The  specific  authority  of  the  ministry 
of  oversight  is  exercised  in  virtue  of  its  particular  duty  to  nourish  and  foster  the  Church’s 
koinonia,  always  in  collaboration  and  communion  with  the  community  as  a whole. 

4.  In  virtue  of  their  catholicity  local  churches  are  directed  beyond  themselves.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  served  by  their  pastors  and  leaders,  they  maintain  and  foster 
bonds  of  communion  with  all  other  local  churches.  A variety  of  means,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
tradition,  have  served  this  process:  mutual  support  and  encouragement,  .the  sharing  of 
resources,  the  exchange  of  letters,  prayer  for  one  another  in  the  liturgy  and  collaboration  in 
relating  to  the  world  outside  the  visible  confines  of  the  Church.  The  celebration  of  regional 
and  ecumenical  councils  was  a particular  and  effective  means  for  maintaining  koinonia  in 
faith.  This  "conciliarity"  is  a quality  of  the  life  of  the  Church  as  a whole  and  not  simply  a 
matter  of  convoking  councils.  An  important  fruit  of  ecumenical  dialogue  in  recent  decades 
is  the  wide  recognition  of  the  Church’s  conciliarity,  pervading  all  levels  of  the  Church’s  life. 
This  fruit  suggests  concrete  steps  which  the  various  Christian  communities  currently  divided 
from  one  another  may  take  to  enhance  the  prospects  for  arriving  at  full  communion. 

5.  Our  present  state  of  division  places  us  in  a situation  that  might  be  called  pre-conciliar. 
(This  adjective  is  not  considered  appropriate  by  some.)  In  this  pre-conciliar  state,  it  is  vitally 
important  that,  whenever  possible,  those  traditional  means  for  fostering  communion  be 
practised  among  and  between  our  communities:  prayer,  mutual  support  and  encouragement, 
common  witness  and  so  forth.  In  a particular  way,  communion-building  actions  within  the 
area  of  authority  and  decision-making  are  to  be  recommended.  Whenever  possible,  churches 
can  make  reference,  in  their  own  teaching  and  witness,  to  that  faith  which  they  already  share 
in  common  with  other  Christians.  Moreover,  some  occasions  may  present  themselves  as 
appropriate  for  the  churches  to  teach  or  witness  together.  Such  steps,  taken  already  in  this 
pre-conciliar  phase  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  can  only  further  the  prospects  for  full 
reconciliation  and  communion. 

6.  The  Church’s  conciliarity  naturally  invites  reflection  upon  the  presidency  of  the 
council  of  all  local  churches,  particularly  regarding  whether  an  ecclesiology  of  communion 
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includes  primacy  at  the  local,  regional  and  universal  levels.  "For  it  is  through  a ’head’,  some 
kind  of  ’primus’,  that  the  ’many’,  be  it  individual  Christians  or  local  churches,  can  speak 
with  one  voice.  But  a ’primus’  must  be  part  of  a community;  not  a self-defined,  but  a truly 
relational  ministry.  Such  a ministry  can  only  act  together  with  the  heads  of  the  rest  of  the 
local  churches  whose  consensus  it  would  express.  A primacy  of  this  kind  is  both  desirable 
and  harmless  in  an  ecclesiology  of  communion."  (J.  Zizioulas,  Santiago  speech,  p.  7). 

The  delegates  at  Santiago  added:  "Today,  ecumenical  dialogues  should  take  up  once  again 
the  topic  of  a service  to  the  universal  unity  of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  Such  service  should  be  carried  out  in  a pastoral  way  - that  is,  as  ’presiding  in  love’" 
(Report  of  Section  II,  28).  Some  bilateral  dialogues  have  already  made  important 
contributions  to  ecumenical  reflection  upon  this  theme  (see  ARCIC  I,  "Authority  in  the 
Church  I and  II"  and  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  USA,  V),  witnessing  not  only  to 
the  need  to  take  up  this  theme  but  also  providing  material  which  could  be  utilized  in  a further 
discussion  within  Faith  and  Order.  At  this  point,  one  should  acknowledge  that  each  local 
church,  particularly  in  the  person  of  the  one  who  exercises  the  ministry  of  oversight,  is 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  promoting  communion  with  all  other  local  churches. 
Having  said  that,  however,  some  local  churches  have  been  recognized  as  exercising  a unique 
role  in  fostering  unity  at  wider  levels.  Thus,  a certain  primacy  is  accorded  to  the  head  of  the 
bishops  of  each  region  in  canon  34  of  the  "Canons  of  the  Apostles"  and  several  early 
councils  recognized  a role  of  special  importance  to  churches  such  as  those  at  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 

7.  Various  qualities  characterize  the  exercise  of  authority  and  decision-making  in  the 
Church: 

(a)  It  occurs  within  a dynamic  process  of  discernment,  listening  and  contributing  by  all 
members  of  the  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Decision-making 
entails  mutual  accountability  and  dialogue  between  all  within  the  Church. 

(b)  Various  decisions  are  appropriately  made  at  various  levels.  What  can  be  handled 
adequately  at  a local  or  regional  level  should  not  be  decided  at  wider  levels.  Those 
at  each  level  must  take  the  responsibility  to  exercise  their  proper  role. 

(c)  The  pilgrim  people  of  God  humbly  acknowledges  that  decisions  are  not  always  free 
from  ambiguities.  These  can  only  be  tested  in  a process  of  discernment  over  a period 
of  time.  This  process  is  one  of  active  reception. 

(d)  The  conscience  of  the  individual  believer  obliges  him  or  her  to  seek  and  acknowledge 
the  truth.  Authoritative  teaching  decisions  ideally  will  assist  in  the  formation  and 
following  of  conscience.  Nevertheless,  tensions  between  the  believer  and  the  teaching 
decision  of  the  community  are  not  impossible  and  sometimes  are  even  necessary  for 
the  process  of  discernment.  Those  in  authority  need  to  remain  open  to  challenge  just 
as  they  themselves  have  the  duty  to  challenge  the  community  to  fidelity  to  the  Lord. 

(e)  Authority  and  decision-making  within  the  Church  need  to  be  carried  out  within  a 
concept  of  attentiveness  to  people  of  other  faiths  and  to  the  culture  within  which  the 
Church  lives.  Styles  of  decision-making  may  differ  from  culture  to  culture.  Decisions 
concerning  the  concrete  application  of  gospel  values  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Church 
need  to  take  into  account  the  local  religious  and  cultural  situation  (see  the  pre- 
Santiago  consultation  in  Asia). 

(f)  Confidence  in  the  Church’s  ability  to  faithfully  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  virtue  of  the 
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promised  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  affect  the  way  in  which  one  views  teaching 
authority  and  decision-making  in  the  Church.  Several  bilateral  dialogues  (ARCIC  I; 
Old  Catholic-Orthodox  Dialogue,  "Ecclesiology,  1981";  and  Lutheran-Roman 
Catholic  Dialogue  USA,  VI)  have  addressed  this  topic  under  such  terms  as 
"indefectibility"  or  "infallibility"  and  provide  material  which  could  enter  into  a Faith 
and  Order  discussion  of  this  theme. 


Group  III 

THE  PLACE  AND  MISSION  OF  THE  CHURCH  AS  KOINONIA 
IN  THE  SAVING  PURPOSE  OF  GOD 


Note:  We  have  noted  a number  of  elements  and  aspects  of  the  above  theme  which 
need  to  be  revised  with  the  help  of  the  already  available  texts  on  the  Church 
as  koinonia. 

1.  "Koinonia"  is  not  another  and  exclusive  concept  for  designating  the  Church.  Rather, 
it  has  emerged  in  recent  ecumenical  dialogues  as  a major  interpretative  and  integrating 
concept  related  to  the  traditional  images  and  understandings  of  the  Church. 

2.  An  ecumenical  interpretation  of  the  Church  as  koinonia  should  begin  with  the  place 
and  mission  of  the  Church  in  the  framework  and  service  of  God’s  design/purpose/history  of 
salvation/economy  for  humanity  and  creation  (cf.  here  BEM,  M 1-5). 

3.  God’s  saving  purpose  and  the  Church  as  koinonia  are  inseparably  linked  together 

(a)  because  it  is  exactly  the  refusal  of  koinonia  with  God  which  has  led  to  a sinful, 
broken  humanity, 

(b)  because  the  Church  as  koinonia  has  been  called  and  sent  by  the  Word  made  flesh  to 
heal  and  strengthen  the  communion  between  God  and  humanity  and  to  serve  as  God’s 
instrument  of  reconciliation  among  broken  humanity. 

4.  As  koinonia  the  Church  is  thus  called  by  God  to  be  the  sign  and  instrument  of  his 

saving  purpose  by  proclaiming  and  living  the  love  of  God  for  all  people  and  by  glorifying 

God  as  the  source  of  new  life  and  hope.  Glorifying  God  and  at  the  same  time  serving 
humanity  are  inseparably  connected  and  related  with  each  other.  In  some  Christian  traditions 
this  being  and  calling  of  the  Church  in  the  world  is  termed  as  "sacramental". 

5.  The  Church  as  the  People  of  God  is  the  koinonia  which  has  her  origin  and  final 
destiny  in  the  will  of  the  Father.  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is  the  koinonia  which  has 
her  life-centre  in  the  saving  presence  of  the  incarnate,  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  The  Church 
as  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  koinonia  which  is  sustained  for  her  mission  and  service 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  her  Trinitarian  nature  and  mission  the  Church  as  koinonia  thus  lives 
by  and  reflects  the  Trinitarian  koinonia. 

6.  As  koinonia  the  Church  is  a holy  people,  the  company  of  all  those  who  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  been  introduced  into  the  family  of  God.  This  family,  the  Church  of 
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God,  finds  its  realization  in  each  local  church/community  assembled  around  Word  and 
Sacrament  which  necessarily  includes  that  it  is  in  communion/koinonia  with  other  local 
churches. 

7.  The  Church  lives  in  eschatological  time  and  is  therefore  already  an  anticipation  of  the 
Kingdom.  At  the  same  time  it  belongs  to  historical  tune  and  is  thereby  exposed  to 
persecution,  suffering  and  marginalisation,  following  thus  in  the  path  of  the  cross  of  her 
Lord,  in  whom  she  puts  her  trust  and  hope.  In  time  and  history  the  Church  as  a human 
koinonia  is  also  vulnerable  in  that  it  is  affected  by  human  sin  and  the  predicament  and 
ambiguity  of  all  human  history.  It  is,  therefore,  constantly  called  to  renewal  and  a renewed 
obedience. 

8.  The  divisions  among  the  churches  and  the  refusal  of  its  members  to  live  in  true 
koinonia  with  each  other  affect  and  hinder  the  mission  of  the  Church.  But  mission,  which 
has  as  its  ultimate  goal  the  koinonia  of  all  with  God,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  Church’s 
being  a koinonia.  This  makes  the  restoration  of  unity  between  the  churches  and  the  renewal 
of  their  lives  an  urgent  task. 

9.  The  Church  is  called  to  live  as  a celebrating  (leitourgia).  witnessing  (martvria)  and 
serving  (diakonia)  communion. 

10.  Koinonia  holds  together  both  the  divine  life-giving  source  of  the  Church  and  the 
visible,  historical  gathering  of  people.  The  invisible  grace,  its  life  centre,  is  normally 
communicated  by  visible  means. 

11.  Similarly,  in  order  to  be  truly  a community  of  persons,  visible  structures  which  give 
continuity  and  identity  to  the  koinonia  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  as  koinonia.  The 
basic  structure  is  given  in  the  sacraments  and  ministry. 

(a)  baptism  as  incorporation  into  the  koinonia, 

(b)  eucharist  as  sustaining  the  koinonia, 

(c)  ordained  and  other  ministries  as  serving  and  building  up  the  life  of  the  koinonia  in 
personal,  collegial  and  communal  ways. 

Structures  of  mutual  support  and  of  spiritual  and  material  sharing  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
structured  life  of  the  koinonia  as  are  gifts  and  callings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  such  as  religious 
communities,  members  of  the  councils  of  the  churches,  etc. 

12.  Koinonia  is  made  up  of  persons-in-community , not  of  independent  individuals  joined 
together.  All  are  contributing  to  the  life  of  the  koinonia  through  the  gifts  of  the  Sprit  they 
have  received.  Through  such  gifts  they  are  related  to  the  inner  life  of  the  Trinity. 

13.  Koinonia  - despite  all  its  imperfections  - points  towards  a humanity  God  wills:  a 
humanity  of  those  reconciled  with  God  and  with  one  another;  a humanity  which  is  no  longer 
distorted  by  destructive  divisions  of  race,  nation,  ethnicity,  gender,  poverty  and  wealth, 
powerful  and  oppressed;  a humanity  in  which  people  of  different  faiths  work  together  for  the 
common  good. 
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14.  Koinonia  is  the  gift  which  we  receive  from  God,  but  which  we  fail  to  fully  grasp  and 
express  within  our  ecclesial  communities  and  between  them.  However,  this  gift  of  koinonia 
as  a dynamic  reality  provides  us  at  the  same  time,  through  the  grace  of  God,  with  the 
possibility  of  moving  on  towards  its  fullness: 

(a)  when  humanity  will  be  restored  into  the  likeness  of  God, 

(b)  when  the  divisions  within  Christianity  are  being  healed. 

15.  Ecumenical  dialogue  and  commitment  in  recent  decades  has  led  to  the  recognition 
that,  even  though  we  are  still  related  to  each  other  in  an  "imperfect"  communion,  our 
churches  are  growing  together  towards  a broader  knowledge  and  implementation  of  the 
koinonia  which  is  God’s  gift  and  calling. 

Discussion 

Rev.  Neville  Callam  gave,  as  introduction,  an  historical  overview  in  relation  to  the  study  on 
ecumenical  perspectives  on  ecclesiology  or,  the  new  title  in  the  1994  Conspectus  of  Studies: 
The  Church  as  Koinonia  - An  Ecumenical  Study.  He  referred  to  the  discussions  and  plans 
in  Budapest  (1989),  Dunblane  (1990),  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993)  and  the  outline  of  Cret- 
Berard  (1994).  The  texts  presented  to  the  Standing  Commission  were  the  results  of  two  initial 
consultations  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  May  1994  and  - with  a smaller  drafting  group  - at 
Barbados  in  November  1994. 

Dr  William  Rusch,  who  chaired  together  with  Rev.  Callam  this  study  programme,  reminded 
the  plenary  of  the  long  history  of  ecclesiological  reflection  in  Faith  and  Order.  The  present 
material  consists  of  (1)  a very  preliminary  outline  for  a future  convergence  document 
(Barbados),  together  with  two  additional  paragraphs  requested  of  and  supplied  by  Prof. 
Wendebourg,  and  of  (2)  draft  texts  on  specific  ecclesiological  issues  (Dublin).  Suggestions 
and  comments  regarding  this  material  are  now  invited.  The  goal  is  a convergence  text  to  be 
submitted  to  the  1998  WCC  Assembly  in  Harare.  The  time-line  until  1996  would  be:  regional 
consultations,  drafting" meeting(s)  in  1995/96,  consultation  with  younger  theologians  in  1995 
and  Plenary  Commission  in  1996. 

In  the  plenary  discussion  the  following  points  were  made: 

much  has  been  achieved  regarding  agreements  and  convergences  on  ecclesiology,  no 
need  to  start  all  over  again,  but  the  "harvesting"  must  be  done  in  a creative  way; 
the  issue  and  reality  of  reception  is  still  a problem,  not  so  much  in  theory,  but  in 
practice; 

a future  text  should  be  written  in  an  invitational  way  so  that  people  become 
interested; 

there  are  different  opinions  whether  the  focus  should  be  on  the  formulation  of  the 
existing  convergences  or  on  the  still  remaining  controversial  issues; 
the  text  needs  more  coherence; 

the  ecclesiological  typologies  do  not  include  certain  groups,  e.g.  Pentecostals,  and 
they  should  not  give  the  impression  of  closely  limited  ecclesial  entities  without  open 
boundaries; 

the  church-world  relation  needs  further  development; 
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biblical  references  are  rather  limited,  the  paper  of  Reumann  (Santiago  de  Compostela) 
could  be  helpful  here; 

the  text  should  challenge  the  churches  to  move  ahead  in  their  relations;  therefore:  take 
serious  what  has  already  been  addressed  and  agreed  upon  and  build  on  this  by  dealing 
with  the  remaining  difficult  points. 

Report  of  the  Group  on  Ecclesiology 

Bill  Rusch  introduced  the  report  and  clarified  that  the  text  from  Barbados  is  not  a developed 
text.  It  is  at  best  a very  basic  outline  of  issues  to  be  touched. 

Janet  Crawford  read  the  text  of  the  group  report  and  added  the  following  recommendation: 
"That  in  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiology  study,  the  Standing  Commission 
concur  in  the  following  decisions: 

that  an  expanded  drafting  Committee  be  selected  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Standing 
Commission  and  the  Moderator  of  the  Ecclesiology  study  in  consultation  with  staff; 

that  this  expanded  drafting  Committee  meet  in  Geneva  in  September  1995  to  continue 
to  develop  the  Barbados  outline,  an  introduction,  and  points  in,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
appendix  of  the  Barbados  outline,  and 

that  a report  of  this  meeting  and  programme  be  given  to  the  1996  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Commission. 


ECCLESIOLOGY  STUDY 


After  review  of  the  materials  on  ecclesiology  from  the  consultation  at  Dublin  (May  1994)  and 
the  drafting  group  at  Barbados  (November  1994),  the  Standing  Commission  gave  the 
following  guidance  for  the  study. 

It  affirmed  the  content  and  direction  of  the  provisional  draft.  The  Dublin  material  should  be 
integrated  into  the  Barbados  outline. 

It  asked  that  an  introduction  be  drawn  up  which  makes  clear  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
text.  The  text  aimed  at  is  intended  to  be,  first  of  all,  a creative  harvesting  of  the 
convergences  or  agreements  on  ecclesiology  that  resulted  from  bilateral  and  multilateral 
dialogues  over  many  years  and  can  be  found  in  the  dialogue  reports. 

Focus  on  these  convergences  should  be  done  in  such  a way  as  to  take  into  account,  and  begin 
to  respond  to  whatever  criticisms  may  have  been  directed  toward  these  convergences  by  the 
churches.  Also,  further  discussion  should  take  place  concerning  the  integration  into  the 
convergence  statements  of  the  issues  which  remain  to  be  addressed  in  relation  to  each 
affirmation.  The  introduction  should  also  helpfully  refer  to  the  statement  in  the  Canberra  text, 
also  found  under  para.  24  in  the  present  text,  which  indicates  that  the  goal  of  the  search  for 
full  communion  is  realized  when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the 
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one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  Church  in  its  "fullness".  It  has  been  noted  (Fifth  Forum 
on  Bilateral  Conversations  (1990))  that  theological  dialogues  on  ecclesiology  have  generally 
all  pointed  to  the  basic  importance  of  these  credal  marks. 

The  drafters  might  reconsider  the  ordering  of  the  sections.  Concerning  the  Barbados  material, 
it  was  suggested,  for  example,  that  the  first  three  sections  might  be  re-ordered  and  thus  begin 

I with  present  C.  "Church  of  the  Triune  God",  follow  that  with  the  church-mission,  and 
thirdly,  the  present  A.  "God’s  Purpose".  Another  suggestion  was  to  place  current  section  G. 
"Church  and  History"  under  II.  "From  Converging  Understanding  toward  Mutual 
Recognition". 

The  Standing  Commission  spoke  of  the  list  of  controversial  issues  found  in  the  appendix  of 
the  Barbados  material.  In  this  light,  the  Standing  Commission  re-affirmed  the  conspectus  of 
the  ecclesiology  study  drawn  up  at  Cret-Berard  in  1994,  including  the  sub-studies  which  feed 
into  the  major  study,  specifically  mentioned  were  those  on  ministry  and  authority,  as  well 
as  that  on  the  ministries  of  women;  the  latter  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  Appendix. 

Concerning  process,  the  Standing  Commission  affirmed  the  idea  of  regional  consultations 
which  had  been  used  with  great  benefit  for  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 
It  emphasised  that  Faith  and  Order  participate  in  these  consultations  in  a "listening"  role,  and 
suggested  that  a small  group  work  on  guidelines  for  staff  with  regard  to  regional  gatherings. 
It  recommended  also  that  the  drafting  group  should  be  expanded  in  a way  that  ensures 
continuity  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  widely  representative  of  the  regions.  There  was  re- 
affirmation of  the  preliminary  time-line  as  well. 

i Discussion 

The  ensuing  discussion  focused  first  on  the  question  of  regional  meetings  and  their  possible 

I input.  The  problem  was  the  question  if  the  text  as  it  stands  now  in  it’s  immature  state  can 
be  circulated  and  used  for  regional  meetings. 

It  is  important  to  invite  others  into  the  process  at  an  earlier  stage  than  it  was  the  case  for  the 
regional  meetings  in  preparation  of  the  World  Conference  in  Santiago. 

The  regional  consultations  have  two  aspects: 

Faith  and  Order  listens  to  the  regions  and  they  listen  to  us  i.e.  our  texts.  But  regional 
consultations  do  not  have  the  task  of  redrafting  texts.  Regional  consultations  therefore  should 
deal  with  particular  points  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  Therefore  Faith  and  Order  should 
go  ahead  with  regional  consultations  and  listen  to  reactions  to  the  contents  of  the  report. 

The  recommendations  of  the  group  were  read  again  and  accepted  by  vote. 
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CONFESSING  TOGETHER 
THE 

FAITH  OF  THE  CHURCH 

A Study  Instrument  Serving  the 
Faith  and  Order  Study  Process 

Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today 

PREFACE 


1.  Confessing  Together  the  Faith  of  the  Church  is  a study  instrument  designed  to 
stimulate  discussion  in  all  the  churches  on  the  need  and  forms  of  confessing  together  the 
apostolic  faith  today.  This  study  instrument  is  one  element  in  a comprehensive  study  process, 
initiated  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  process  is  to  help  the  churches  to  re-appropriate  their  common  apostolic 
faith,  to  recognize  it  in  each  other’s  faith  and  life,  and  to  confess  it  together  as  an  expression 
of  their  communion  with  the  Triune  God  and  with  each  other. 

2.  This  study  on  confessing  together  the  apostolic  faith  seeks  to  respond  to  one  of  the 
requirements  for  and  essential  elements  of  manifesting  the  unity  of  the  Church  given  in 
Christ:  unity  or  communion  in  faith.  In  the  statements  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  adopted 
by  the  1961  New  Delhi,  1975  Nairobi  and  1991  Canberra  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  this  presupposition  is  expressed  in  terms  of  "holding  the  one  apostolic  faith", 
"witness  to  the  same  apostolic  faith"  and  "common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith". 

3.  This  conviction  that  unity  in  faith  is  an  essential  element  in  overcoming  the  divisions 
between  the  churches  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  ecumenical  dialogue  in  the  founding  of 
the  Movement  on  Faith  and  Order  (1910).  That  movement  was  concerned  with  a search  for 
clarification  and  interpretation  of  the  criteria,  scope  and  content  of  our  communion  (koinonia) 
in  faith.  This  search  includes  reflection  on  the  role  and  significance  of  Scripture,  Tradition 
(transmission  of  the  faith  through  history),  the  early  Creeds  and  later  (e.g.  Reformation) 
confessions.  In  a number  of  studies  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  these  and  other 
aspects  of  the  movement  towards  unity  in  faith  have  been  addressed  (cf.  especially  the  work 
leading  to  "A  Common  Account  of  the  Hope",  Bangalore,  1978,  cf.  Bibliography). 

4.  In  these  studies  there  has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  joint  confession  of  the 
common  faith  or  the  apostolic  faith.  This  expresses  the  awareness  that,  by  confessing 
together  this  one  faith,  communion  is  manifested  in  a visible  and  witnessing  way.  In  order 
to  prepare  steps  towards  such  confession  a study  project  "Towards  the  Common  Expression 
of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today"  was  started  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  1982.  The 
goal  of  the  study  is  to  help  the  churches  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  recognition  of  the  one 
apostolic  faith  in  each  other’s  faith  and  life.  On  this  basis  we  are  called  to  confess  together 
this  faith  which  binds  us  together  in  one  communion.  This  is  a significant  way  we  respond 
to  the  challenges  of  our  time  which  call  for  common  Christian  confession.  In  order  to  work 
towards  this  goal,  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)  was  chosen  as  a way  of  giving 
basis  and  focus  for  an  ecumenical  exposition  of  the  apostolic  faith. 


5.  The  result  of  this  study  process  so  far  is  the  100-page  study  document  Confessing  the 
One  Faith  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  153,  WCC:  Geneva  1991).  This  text  describes  the 
biblical  basis  of  the  main  elements  of  the  Creed  as  well  as  their  significance  for  questions 
and  challenges  addressed  to  the  Christian  faith  today.  The  study  document  has  so  far  been 
translated  into  Dutch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Swedish 
and  finds  considerable  interest  in  ecumenical  commissions,  theological  education  and 
ecumenical  studies. 

6.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  voices  asking  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to 
prepare  a shorter  text  which  could  stimulate  and  guide  involvement  in  the  study  process  on 
the  apostolic  faith.  The  result  is  the  present  Study  Instrument  with  the  title  Confessing  the 
Faith  of  the  Church.  This  text  depends  on  the  work  and  insights  of  the  study,  but  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  a summary  or  substitute  for  the  study  document  Confessing  the  One  Faith. 
Rather,  it  is  an  invitation  to  the  churches  to  engage  more  widely  in  the  process  towards  a 
common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  for  the  praise  of  God  and  for  the  unity  of  God’s 
people. 


CHAPTER  ONE:  CONFESSING  THE  FAITH 


1.  This  chapter  tries  to  answer  four  questions;  why  it  is  necessary  for  Christians  not  just 
to  have  faith  but  to  express  and  confess  that  faith  in  word  and  action;  why  it  is  necessary > for 
the  different  Christian  churches  to  confess  together  the  faith  they  have  in  common;  why  creeds 
and  credal  formulas  have  been  used,  from  biblical  times  down  the  Christian  centuries,  to 
summarize  basic  convictions;  and  why  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  381  is  being 
proposed  as  a way  towards  an  ecumenical  confession  of  our  common  faith. 

1.  Why  Confess? 

2.  There  is  a view,  widespread  in  the  pluralist  atmosphere  of  the  modem  world,  that 
religious  conviction  is  a subjective  matter  and  that  religious  practice  should  be  confined  to 
the  privacy  of  one’s  home  or  a closed  circle  of  people.  But  Christian  tradition  gives  no 
support  to  this  view.  Since  there  is  one  God,  truth  is  one  and  not  subject  to  personal 
preferences.  And  since  God  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  then  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
believe  in  that  revelation  to  remain  silent  about  it.  Jesus  was  asked  to  rebuke  his  disciples 
when  they  confessed  their  faith  in  him  as  Messiah,  but  he  replied  "I  tell  you,  if  these  were 
silent,  the  very  stones  would  cry  out"  (Lk.  19:40). 

3.  Faith  in  Christ  requires  explicit  confession  if  it  is  to  become  settled  conviction,  and 
a constitutive  part  of  the  identity  and  daily  life  of  those  who  follow  him.  Faith  that  is  not  put 
in  words  and  deliberate  action  can  evaporate  in  moments  of  decision  or  crisis.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  Christian  faith,  but  of  all  the  convictions  that  form  our  lives  as  human  beings 
and  shape  our  relationships  with  others. 

4.  Confession  of  faith  is  required  if  believers  are  to  find  their  proper  place  as  members 
of  the  Body  of  Christ.  A common  language  is  necessary  if  Christians  are  to  offer  themselves 
in  response  to  God’s  grace  in  common  prayer  and  worship;  if  they  are  to  find  words  to 
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express  their  joy  and  thanksgiving  for  the  offer  of  salvation;  if  they  are  to  act  decisively 
together  in  following  through  the  implications  of  their  faith  in  loving  service;  and  if  they  are 
to  communicate  that  faith  to  others  and  invite  them  to  share  in  their  fellowship. 

n.  Why  Confess  Together? 

A.  Common  Confession  as  an  Expression  of  the  Already  Existing  but  Partial 
Communion 

5.  We  also  joyfully  acknowledge  existing  instances  of  common  confession  of  the 
apostolic  faith:  ecumenical  conferences  and  groups;  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity; 
movements  and  communities  in  which  Christians  from  many  backgrounds  today  share  the  one 
apostolic  faith  and  manifest  this  unity  in  prayer,  worship  and  acting  together.  In  such 
situations,  our  existing,  real  though  imperfect  communion  (koinonia)  with  God  and  with  one 
another  finds  expression  in  confessing  the  same  faith  together.  This  is  one  important  step 
towards  full  koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness.  We  also  experience  this  already  existing 
communion  in  common  worship,  dialogue,  and  ministering  together  in  the  service  of  God’s 
world.  In  common  confession  in  word  and  action,  the  existing  koinonia  is  more  fully 
developed  in  the  relationships  among  Christians  who  thereby  give  praise  to  God. 

6.  As  divided  churches  we  confess  essential  elements  of  the  same  faith,  but  do  not  yet 
confess  it  together  on  the  basis  of  mutual  recognition  of  this  faith.  Divisions  or  conflicts 
within  our  churches  also  hinder  sometimes  our  capacity  to  move  towards  confessing  the  same 
faith  in  unity.  Thus,  the  ecumenical  challenge  exists  not  only  among  churches  but  inside  them 
as  well. 

Question 

Recognizing  the  already  existing  unity  in  your  Church  and  among  churches,  what  I 
steps  would  you  consider  for  reaching  a more  visible  unity  both  in  your  Church  and 
among  the  churches? 

B.  Common  Confession  as  Essential  for  Visible  Unity 

7.  We  come  together  to  worship  God,  Father, Son  and  Holy  spirit.  Our  worship  takes 
on  a variety  of  forms.  Yet  there  are  common  elements  of  our  gatherings  in  the  name  of  God: 
listening  to  God’s  word,  celebrating  Christ’s  sacraments,  praying  for  God’s  world,  praising 
God  for  all  his  goodness  towards  us,  and  confessing  our  faith  together  in  the  power  of  God’s 
Holy  Spirit.  Our  worship  is  the  deepest  expression  of  our  communion  with  God  and  with 
each  other.  The  original  Greek  term  for  this  communion  is  koinonia. 

8.  Many  Christians  believe  that  this  koinonia  is  primarily  a spiritual  reality  that  does  not 
necessarily  require  visible  or  institutional  forms.  It  is  true  that  Christians  are  one  in  Jesus 
Christ.  But  that  same  Christ  has  called  us  to  manifest  this  oneness  in  a visible  way.  The 
nature  of  this  visible  unity,  God’s  gift  and  calling,  is  a full  communion  or  koinonia  among 
the  churches. 
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9.  Common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  koinonia  we 
seek  to  manifest.  We  recognize  that  confession  of  faith  is  not  only  a matter  of  theological 
articulation.  Confession  of  faith  must  also  take  concrete  forms  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
community  and  of  Christians  in  each  given  situation.  Some  of  these  situations  may  be 
burdened  by  conflict  such  as  state  oppression,  economic  exploitation,  and  civil  strife.  Because 
of  such  an  important  place  and  role  of  the  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  we  can  understand 
that  common  confession  of  this  faith  is  indeed  essential  for  the  koinonia  we  seek. 

10.  This  common  confession  within  the  koinonia  we  seek  is  part  of  our  recognition  of 
each  other  as  one  body.  Common  confession  is  a joyful  act  which  renews  and  deepens  our 
roots  in  Christ  and  undergirds  the  fullness  of  life  together.  Life  together  in  koinonia  will  also 
include  mutual  recognition  and  sharing  of  sacraments  and  ministries,  common  witness  and 
service.  Common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  within  a koinonia  implies  that  the  churches 
must  be  able  to  recognize  in  the  others  the  fulness  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  the  ground  of  life. 
This  does  not  mean  identical  interpretations  of  the  apostolic  faith.  Nevertheless,  basic 
agreement  in  the  fundamental  convictions  of  faith  is  required  for  mutual  recognition  and 
common  confession.  A measure  of  diversity  in  the  interpretation  and  expression  of  the  one 
apostolic  faith  will  be  part  of  the  richness  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  All  of  this  will  require 
mutual  trust  and  charity  among  the  churches. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  not  enough  to  say:  "We  are  one  in  Christ"?  What  can  we  do  to  fulfil 
the  call  for  visible  unity  - so  that  the  world  may  believe? 

2.  What  steps  do  you  see  as  vital  for  enhancing  koinonia  among  churches? 

3.  What  are  the  barriers  that  you  face  on  the  way  towards  the  common  confession 
in  koinonia? 

C.  Many  Ways  of  Confessing  the  Faith 

1 1 . Christians  agree  on  the  necessity  of  confessing  our  faith  in  Christ  and  this  need  for 
common  forms  of  confession.  In  our  churches  today  the  apostolic  faith  is  expressed  in 
proclamation,  mission,  worship,  the  sacraments  and  credal  statements.  Each  of  these  is  at 
times  the  instrument  for  common  confession  by  Christians  across  our  divisions.  There  are 
therefore  many  ways  that  we  can  express  our  current  partial  unity  and  many  ways  in  which 
we  could  one  day  confess  in  common  our  full  unity. 

12.  For  the  purposes  of  common  confession  some  Christian  traditions  turn  to  the  oldest 
and  most  widely  accepted  confessional  formulas:  those  found  in  Scripture  (for  instance 
Romans  10:9,  Philippians  2:5-11  or  Ephesians  1:3-14).  These  churches  affirm  the  content 
of  the  apostolic  faith  in  their  life  and  witness.  Sometimes  called  "Free  Churches",  these 
traditions  readily  use  short  summaries  of  the  apostolic  faith  for  confession,  so  long  as  these 
are  drawn  from  Scriptures.  Many  such  churches  have  affirmed  in  corporate  statements  their 
agreement  with  the  faith  confessed  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  because  of  the  faithfulness  of  this 
creed  to  scriptural  witness. 
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13.  These  Christian  traditions  differ  from  others  in  several  ways:  (1)  They  do  not 
recognize  any  ecclesial  creeds  as  normative  in  the  same  way  as  the  biblical  canon;  (2)  they 
utilize  a variety  of  confessional  forms,  drawing  on  a variety  of  scriptural  sources;  (3)  they 
put  a special  emphasis  on  Christian  confession  through  life  and  practice  as  well  as  words; 
(4)  they  are  particularly  sensitive  to  possible  dangers  in  the  use  of  credal  statements,  as  on 
occasions  in  the  past  subscription  to  them  has  been  enforced  against  conscience  or  their 
affirmation  has  become  a nominal  matter,  without  personal  commitment. 

14.  These  churches  pose  in  a particular  way  a question  which  all  churches  face  together: 
What  will  be  the  means  for  common  ecumenical  confession  of  the  faith? 

III.  Why  Creeds? 

15.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  clearly  indicate  that  credal  confession  was  a 
fundamental  element  in  the  life,  faith  and  worship  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  of  the  first 
followers  of  Christ  and  their  early  communities.  Short  acclamations  and  confessions  are 
joined  with  other  responses  in  a more  personal  form.  Those  scriptures  show  that  faith  cannot 
remain  silent  and  is  not  an  individualistic  matter. 

16.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  saving  act  of  God  in  the  Exodus  formed  the  basis  of  Israel’s 
identity  and  was  summarised  in  credal  form  (Deut.  6:4f;  Ex.  15:1-18).  In  the  New  Testament 
also  the  significance  of  God’s  new  saving  act  in  Jesus  as  Christ,  Lord  and  Son  of  God,  is 
expressed  in  confessional  statements  (Matt.  16:17;  Jn.  20:28;  Rom.  l:3f)  focusing  belief  on 
his  resurrection  as  the  heart  of  faith  (Rom.  10:9;  1 Cor.  15:15).  Such  statements  are  then 
developed  first  with  reference  to  faith  in  God  (1  Cor.  8:6)  and  then  in  a fully  Trinitarian 
form  (2  Cor.  13:13). 

17.  Just  as  confessions  of  faith  and  credal  statements  appear  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  so  common  expressions  of  belief  developed  early  in  the  Church.  They  were  used 
in  different  settings,  in  worship,  preaching  and  teaching,  particularly  in  the  instruction  of 
candidates  for  baptism.  The  so-called  Apostles’  Creed  probably  arose  in  this  context.  They 
were  also  used  as  a way  of  defending  the  faith  against  heresy,  and  the  Creed  of  the  Council 
of  Nicea  in  325  was  formulated  in  response  to  such  a crisis, 

18.  The  impulse  to  formulate  brief  statements  of  essential  doctrine  continued  in  the  later 
centuries;  it  became  particularly  important  in  the  controversies  of  the  Reformation  and 
Counter-Reformation.  But  it  is  not  only  conflict  between  Christians  that  evokes  a credal 
response.  Sometimes  credal  statements  have  been  used  across  church  divisions  to  articulate 
common  Christian  witness  against  the  events  of  the  day  or  for  the  celebration  of  rediscovered 
unity.  The  structure  of  the  Christian  faith  itself  as  an  ecumenical  and  missionary  faith  may 
be  at  the  root  of  this  impulse  to  credal  formulations. 

IV.  Why  the  Nicene  Creed? 

19.  Confessing  together  the  Nicene  Creed  promises  special  help  as  we  search  for  ways 
to  express  our  common  apostolic  faith,  and  to  recognize  each  other’s  churches  as 
communities  that  also  share  the  one  faith. 
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20.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  promise.  The  Nicene  Creed  has  been  commonly 
recognized  as  rooted  in  the  affirmation  of  Scripture  and  the  early  Church.  More  widely  used 
in  worship  than  any  other  creed,  it  is  part  of  the  heritage  of  all  our  contemporary  churches, 
East  and  West,  including  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  the  context  of  so 
many  different  regions,  cultures,  ideologies,  religions  and  philosophies,  it  offers  itself 
consistently  as  a helpful  indicator  of  whether  the  faith  we  express  in  modem  situations  is  the 
same  faith  as  the  one  professed  by  the  Church  through  the  centuries.  Thus  it  serves  as  a 
guide  in  Christian  formation  and  teaching. 

21.  The  Nicene  Creed,  therefore,  is  a priviledged  instrument  for  confessing  our  common 
apostolic  faith  because 

(a)  it  is  rooted  in  Scripture  and  the  witness  of  the  early  Church; 

(b)  it  is  part  of  the  heritage  of  all  our  contemporary  churches; 

(c)  it  is  the  creed  that  is  most  widely  used  in  worship  around  the  world; 

(d)  it  is  particularly  helpful  for  Christian  instruction  and  formation; 

(e)  it  expresses  in  a special  way  the  oneness  of  the  faith  in  a variety  of  cultures. 


CHAPTER  TWO:  THE  FAITH  WE  CONFESS 

Note:  These  texts  are  an  attempt  to  summarize  the  main  points  of  the  three  articles 
of  the  Creeds.  This  is  not  a substitute  for  the  study  document  "Confessing  the 
One  Faith",  but  clearly  related  to  it.  Where  this  text  is  studied  in  groups, 
"Confessing  the  One  Faith"  should  be  available  as  a more  developed  and 
detailed  primary  resource. 

Introduction 

The  structure  of  the  Nicene  Creed  reflects  our  Christian  faith  in  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
who  are  three  Persons  in  one  God.  At  its  centre  is  a narrative  of  the  events  surrounding  the 
birth,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  through  whom  we  came  to  know  this  Triune  God. 
Written  in  Greek  and  using  the  philosophical  categories  of  its  own  time,  it  presents  particular 
challenges  to  interpretation  in  contemporary  society. 
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We  believe... 

Biblical  Resources. 

Confessing  Faith 

Deut.  6 (cf.  Mk.  12:28-34);  Isa.  45:14- 
17;  Mk.  15:25-39;  Jn.  11:17-27; 
Jn.4:7-30, 39-42;  Jn.  1:19-34 

Confessions  of  Faith  and  Credal  Statements 
Rom.  10:5-13;  Acts  3:13-25;  Acts 
10:34-43;  Eph.  1:3-14;  Col.  1:3,11-23; 
Phil.  2:5-11  (could  also  be  used 
for  parts  1. 1 and  2) 

Other  Resources: 

Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  15-16 
Confessing  Our  Faith  Around  the 
World,  vols.  1-4 

Report  from  Santiago:  Section  II 
Suggestions: 

Video  "Weapons  of  the  Spirit " (on 
French  Protestants  who  rescued  Jews 
during  World  War  II) 


1.  "We  believe..."  shows  that  what 
follows  is  not  just  a description  but  a 
confession.  Christians  confess  their  faith 
whenever  their  words  or  actions  clearly 
demonstrate  that  their  lives  are  fundamentally 
rooted  in  the  triune  God.  This  confession  is 
personal  but  also  communal:  one  person  can 
say  "I  believe"  only  because  of  the 
community  of  faith  with  which  he  or  she  says 
"We  believe". 

2.  Our  confession  of  faith  is  a free 
response  to  God’s  loving  initiative  towards  us 
and  reflects  the  mutuality  of  God’s 
relationship  with  humanity.  Such  expressions 
of  faith  are  part  Of  the  texture  of  Christian 
life.  It  is  also  true  that  at  certain  crucial 
moments  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  our 
confession  in  a very  specific  way,  in  response 
to  a direct  challenge  of  error  or  evil. 

3.  Confession  of  faith  has  several 
dimensions: 

(a)  Personal  engagement  and  trust:  We 
are  committing  ourselves  to  what  we  say.  We 
intend  to  shape  our  lives  and  venture  our  lives 
in  relation  with  the  triune  God  the  Creed 
confesses.  We  offer  ourselves,  our  resources 
and  actions,  as  well  as  our  words. 

(b)  Proclamation:  We  state  these 

convictions  as  a witness  to  the  Gospel,  a 
testimony  that  invites  others  to  faith. 

(c)  Praise:  We  offer  this  affirmation  with 
joy  and  thanksgiving  to  God  as  an  act  of 
worship. 

(d)  Guidance:  We  affirm  our  Christian 
faith  in  a way  that  can  guide  teaching, 
preaching  and  action  in  the  Church  so  that 
they  are  rooted  in  the  apostolic  faith. 
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A.  WE  BELIEVE  IN  ONE  GOD 

We  believe  in  one  God 

Reflections  and  Questions  for  Discussion 

j a.  The  Holy  Scriptures  affirm  and  confess 
belief  in  One  God,  and  say  that  we 
should  worship  this  One  God  only  and 
no  other  gods.  In  other  times  and 
places  people  worshipped  idols  and 
elements  of  nature.  What  kinds  of 
"idols"  do  people  give  their  lives  to 
today?  How  do  we  often  turn  away 
from  God  and  make  idols  of  other 
things  or  activities  in  our  lives? 

b.  Christians  affirm  belief  in  One  God  in 
three  Persons.  Sometimes  we  confuse 
the  meaning  of  "person " and 
"individual".  A person  is  one  who  is 
always  in  a relationship  with  other 
persons  - as  God  is,  while  individuals 
are  those  who  are  separate  from  others 
or  indifferent  to  them,  even  when  they 
live  and  work  amidst  other  persons. 
What  does  this  say  to  us  when  we 
speak  of  (1)  God  as  a community  of 
persons,  (2)  humanity  as  a community 
of  persons  - or  as  a group  of 
individuals,  (3)  the  Church  as  a 
community,  or  (4)  the  ecumenical 
community  ? 

c.  Is  it  possible  to  be  saved  alone?  How 
might  we  be  responsible  for  one 
another’s  salvation?  How  are  we 
interrelated  or  responsible  to  each 
other  in  life?  Can  you  recall  any 
examples  from  the  Bible  that  help  us  to 
understand  who  we  are  as  persons 
made  in  God’s  image,  i.e.  as  persons 
who  are  related  to  one  another  in 
love? 


d.  Scripture  tells  us  Christians  affirm 
"one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism" 


4.  The  Nicene  Creed  begins  with 
confessing  belief  in  one  God  and  one  God 
alone,  as  revealed  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
Christians  believe  this  God  is  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (John 
17:3).  Through  Christ  and  the  Spirit  God 
brings  new  and  eternal  life  to  all  who  believe 
and  trust  in  him. 

5.  We  believe  in  One  God  who  is  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit:  three  Persons  who 
constitute  a divine  community  of  persons 
united  in  love.  The  Word  and  Son  of  God  is 
eternally  begotten,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
eternally  proceeds  from  the  Father,  who 
initiates  freely  and  in  love  this  community  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Each  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  exists  differently  but  never  separately. 
Each  persons  always  acts  in  cooperation  with 
the  other  persons  through  a total  self-offering 
to  the  others  in  love,  and  the  desire  to  freely 
want  or  will  to  be  and  act  completely  as  One. 
Therefore,  the  God  we  confess  is  one  eternal, 
divine  and  perfect  being  whose  oneness 
cannot  be  broken.  The  community  of  persons 
in  the  Holy  Trinity  becomes  for  us,  as  human 
community,  a model  for  our  relations  with 
one  another. 

6.  To  confess  that  there  is  one  God  of  all 
has  significant  implications: 

(a)  Since  Christians  give  first  place  in 
their  lives  to  God  alone,  any  other  power 
which  lays  claim  to  human  obedience,  any 
political,  economic  or  social  ideology,  must 
be  of  secondary  importance.  Christians  will 
always  keep  a certain  distance  from  these 
powers  because,  following  the  first 
commandment,  their  primary  allegiance  is  to 
the  one  God. 

(b)  Christians  affirm  one  God  as  the 
source  of  all  goodness  and  life.  There  is 
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(Eph.  4:4-6).  How  far  must  Christians 
show  visible  unity  among  themselves  to 
be  believable  in  confessing  belief  in 
one  God? 

Biblical  Resources 

One  God 

Deut.  5:6-10:  6:13;  Isa.  45:12-21; 
Matt.  4:1-11  /cf  Deut.  6:13);  6:24 

One  God  in  three  persons /persons  in 
community 

Mk.  1:9-11:  Matt.  28:16-20:  Jn 
14  (cf  Jn  15  and  Jn  17:20-26) 

Our  relations  with  others 

Lk.  10:25-28  (cf.  Lev.  19:17-18,33- 
34);  Matt.  25:31-46;  Lk.  10:29-37;  Lk. 
5:17-26 

Other  Resources 

a.  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  16-27 

b.  Show  and  discuss  the  WCC  film  (video) 
on  Andrej  Rublev’s  icon  of  the  Trinity, 
What  can  we  learn  about  the  Trinity 
from  this  image?  Or,  distribute  copies 
of  the  icon;  see  the  explanation  on  it 
in  The  Meaning  of  Icons  by  Ouspensky 
and  Lossky,  or  The  Living  God  (Le 
Dieu  Vivant). 

c.  Examine  your  hymnal  and/or  liturgical 
texts  for  examples  that  speak  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 
What  understanding  do  they  convey  ? 


therefore  a unity  to  all  nature  and  all  truth. 
Justice,  knowledge  and  beauty  are  all  of  God 
and  we  may  seek  and  affirm  these  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  knowing  that  what  is  true  and 
enduring  is  rooted  in  one  source.  At  the  same 
time,  Christians  believe  that  no  account  of 
human  life  or  nature  that  denies  or  ignores 
God  can  prove  finally  to  be  adequate  or 
liberating. 

(c)  Christians  affirm  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  therefore  respect  and  share  the  religious 
wisdom  of  many  other  traditions  who 
acknowledge  the  one  sacred  source  of  our 
life.  Belief  in  one  God  unites  us  with  many  of 
our  neighbours  and  provides  ground  for 
common  action  and  dialogue. 

7.  To  confess  belief  in  one  God  means 
we  do  not  accept  earthly  divisions  as  the  final 
word.  We  trust  in  the  possibility  of 
communication  and  reconciliation  even  with 
enemies,  for  despite  our  conflicts  we  share 
the  image  of  the  one  creator. 


I 

1 ii 

; 
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the  Father,  the  Almighty 

Reflections  and  Questions  for  Discussion 

j a.  Language  about  relationships  is  always 
personal  and  symbolic.  Words  take  on 
special  meanings  when  they  describe 
relationship.  In  Christian  usage  what  is 
the  meaning  behind  speaking  of  God  as 
"Father"?  In  our  contemporary 
sensitivity  to  inclusive  language  what 
does  this  meaning  say  to  us  in  our 
usage  today  ? 

! b.  A word  like  "Almighty"  may  have 
negative  meanings  and  implications  in 
some  cultures.  What  does  this  mean  to 
us  in  our  setting  ? How  do  I understand 
God  when  I call  him  "Almighty"? 

c.  What  other  powers  and  forces  in  our 
world  today  threaten  Christian  belief 
in  the  Lordship  of  the  one  God?  What 
are  the  powers  and  forces  in  my  own 
life  that  weaken  my  confession  in  the 
Lord’s  authority  over  my  life? 

Examine  the  hymnody  of  your  own  communion 
and  of  other  Christian  churches  on  the 
i Lordship  of  God,  the  biblical  image  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  the  motherhood  or 
nurturing  care  of  God. 

Biblical  Resources: 

Father 

Deut.  32:1-6;  Jer.  3:19;  Rom.  8:14-17; 
Matt.  6:25-34;  1 Cor.  8:5-6 

Feminine  images  of  God  (or:  the  motherlike 
tenderness  and  care  of  God) 

Deut.  32:10-11 ; Isa.  49:13-15;  66:12- 
13;  Ps.  22:10-11;  Lk.  13:34 


Almighty' 

Ps.  145  (cf  93:1);  Isa.  6:1-5;  Zech. 
8:1-9  (Note:  "Lord  of  Hosts"  = 


8.  What  does  it  mean  to  call  God 
"Father"?  First,  by  calling  God  "Father", 
Christians  identify  the  Filial  relationship  Jesus 
shared  with  God,  whom  he  addressed  as 
"Abba".  At  the  same  time  Jesus  told  his 
disciples,  "the  one  who  has  seen  me  has  seen 
the  Father".  God  as  Father  is  a parent  who 
loves  us  before  we  even  know  him;  like 
loving  parents.  God’s  fatherhood  gives  us  our 
identity,  trust  in  life,  and  direction  for  living. 
By  calling  God  "Father",  the  Creed  does  not 
intend  to  support  the  broken  images  of 
fatherhood  that  have  so  often  been  used  to 
dominate  and  wound  other  human  beings.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  scripture  also  speaks 
of  God  as  our  "mother". 

9.  The  adjective  "almighty"  derives  from 
a verb  signifying  "to  hold  together,  to 
support,  to  sustain".  Thus,  God  the  Almighty 
is  the  sustainer  of  the  whole  creation  and  of 
every  form  of  life,  the  God  in  whom  all  life, 
reality  and  history  are  grounded.  God’s  love 
and  care  for  humankind  and  creation  is 
unlimited.  Therefore  we  are  not  to  fear  those 
who  pretend  to  or  seem  to  claim  the  right  to 
absolute  power.  Instead,  we  have  to  resist 
them.  The  strength  to  do  this,  is  given  to  us 
because  we  believe  that,  in  the  end,  God 
holds  and  governs  all  things. 

10.  We  understand  the  terms  Father  and 
Almighty  as  complementary.  The  same 
compassionate  God  who  has  a personal 
relationship  with  humankind  is  also  the  origin 
of  everything,  the  one  who  claims  that 
everyone  and  everything  belongs  to  him,  and 
the  one  who  will  have  the  last  word.  So  Jesus 
tells  us  to  "call  no  one  Father,  but  your 
Father  in  heaven".  Thus  Christians  confess 
our  God  to  be  creator  and  sustainer  of  all.  In 
the  universal  providence  of  this  one  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  no  other  is  sovereign,  no 
other  is  omnipotent,  no  other  is  Lord. 
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Pantocrator-LXX;)  Rev.  1:8;  2 Cor. 

6:16-18  (cf.  30:21-22;  31:1) 

Other  Resources 

Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  27-34 

maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  all  that  is,  seen  and  unseen 


Reflections  and  Questions  for  Discussion 

a.  Do  the  biblical  narratives  of  the 
creation  contain  a scientific  meaning? 
If  not,  what  is  their  purpose?  How  do 
these  texts  speak  about  human 
autonomy  and  responsibility? 

b.  Human  beings  stand  in  solidarity  with 
each  other  and  with  the  whole 
creation.  What  kind  of  usage  of  science 
and  technology  has  an  effect  on  the 
value  of  life  and  the  integrity  of 
creation  ? 

Do  you  find  in  your  country  examples 
and  projects  or  activities  which 
threaten  or  destroy  creation  ? 

c.  Certain  cases  of  disorder  and  suffering 
are  the  result  of  human  sin.  But  there 
are  forms  of  disorder  and  suffering 
which  are  not  linked  to  human  errors 
or  mistakes.  The  prayer  in  psalms 
refers  to  this  mystery  by  questioning 
God  and  complaining  before  him  about 
this  situation.  How  are  the  questioning 
and  complaint  in  the  psalms  linked 
with  prayer  and  doxology  ? What  does 
this  imply  for  your  own  prayers? 

Biblical  Resources 

Creation 

Gen.  1: 1-2:4;  Isa.  45:12-21;  51:12-15; 
Ps.  104:24-30;  Gen.  2:4-3:24 

Solidarity  between  human  being  and  with 


11.  By  this  statement,  Christians  affirm 
that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  one  personal, 
loving  and  powerful  God,  who  is  the  source 
of  all  life.  Every  living  thing  is  dependent  on 
God  for  coming  into  being  and  for  being 
sustained  in  its  existence.  God  in  his  wisdom 
creates,  holds  and  governs  all  things. 

12.  Created  by  a loving  God,  we  believe 
that  the  world  is  good,  a gift  that  speaks  to  us 
of  its  Creator  and  through  which  we  can  be  in 
communion  with  God.  Yet,  in  our  lives  we 
experience  not  only  the  wonderful  acts  of 
God’s  creation  and  revelation,  but  also  the 
powers  of  sin,  suffering  and  death.  Natural 
catastrophies,  mental  and  physical  diseases, 
epidemics  remain  a mystery  to  us. 

13.  From  the  very  beginning  human  | 
beings  have  been  inclined  to  choose 
selfishness,  envy  and  hatred  rather  than 
respond  to  God’s  gift  of  creation  in  love  and 
good  stewardship.  Thus  they  have  thwarted 
the  intrinsic  goodness  of  God’s  creation.  With 
all  creation  we  are  "yearning"  to  be  liberated 
and  redeemed  (Rom.  8:21-22). 

14.  God’s  love  for  all  creation,  especially 
for  its  human  inhabitants  who  are  made  of  the 
image  and  likeness  of  their  Creator,  remains 
steadfast  and  faithful.  Thus,  God  has  granted 
us  through  our  participation  in  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  the  promises  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  enable  us  to  enter  a new 
world,  based  on  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  e 
"goodness,  justice  and  truth"  (Eph.  5:19  and 
Gal.  5:22). 
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creation 

Gal.  5:13-30;  Rom.  8:18-24;  2 Pet. 
3:1-13;  Rev.  21:1-7 

Problem  of  incomprehensible  evil 

Lk.  13:1-5;  Ps.  6;  10;  13;  22;  44; 
143... 

Other  Resources: 

See  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  34-42 

C.  Westermann,  Praise  and  Lament  in  the 
Psalms,  T.T.  Clark  Ltd,  1981,  Translation  of 
nLob  und  Klage  in  den  Psalmen ", 
Vandenhoeck  & Ruprccht,  1977 

P.  Beauchamp,  Psaume  nuit  et  jour,  Paris, 
Seuil,  1980 


15.  Not  everything  in  creation  is  visible  to 
our  naked  eyes.  We  live  in  the  midst  of 
relationships,  spiritual  powers  and  realms  of 
being  which  are  intangible  but  very  real.  Like 
the  rest  of  God’s  creation,  this  unseen  world 
is  given  in  love  but  also  distorted  by  sin.  We 
trust  that  it  participates  in  the  redemption  and 
fulfillment  God  offers  to  all  creatures. 


B.  WE  BELIEVE  IN  ONE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST 


We  believe  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  Son  of  God,  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father, 
Light  from  Light,  true  God  from  true  God, 
begotten  not  made,  of  one  Being  with  the  Father. 
Through  him  all  things  were  made. 


Questions  and  Reflections: 

1.  The  Holy  Trinity  is  a unity  of  three 
Persons  who  exist  in  a perfect  communion  of 
love,  always  being  and  acting  as  One.  Jesus  ’ 
entire  life  on  earth  was  an  example  of  how 
human  persons  can  give  themselves  to  one 
another  in  love.  His  love  for  others  reflected 
the  perfect  love  of  the  Trinity.  Is  it  possible 
for  us  to  "live  for  others " as  Jesus  lived  for 
us?  Give  your  reasons  why  you  believe  this  is 
possible  or  not.  How  can  we  reflect  the  light 
and  love  of  Christ  in  our  lives? 

2.  Jesus  Christ  is  both  fully  human  and 
fully  God.  How  are  these  truths  shown  in 
Christian  art,  music  and  liturgy  ? 


16.  We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  only  Son  of  God.  As  Christians  we 
confess  One  God,  the  Father,  and  One  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  together  with  One  Spirit:  One 
God  in  Three  Persons. 

17.  As  God’s  Son,  Jesus  Christ  is 
eternally  together  with  the  Faither  and  the 
Spirit.  When  we  say  the  Son  is  eternally 
begotten  ...  "begotten  not  made",  we  mean 
that  God’s  Son  is  not  created  by  God  - as 
human  persons  are  - that  there  was  never  a 
time  when  the  Son  of  God  did  not  exist. 
God’s  Son  is  eternally  present  with  the  Father 
from  the  beginnings  before  the  world  was 
made. 
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3.  Quote  Irenaeus  "he  became  an  infant 
to  redeem  infancy",  etc.  Often  Christians 
speak  of  salvation  only  in  connection  with  the 
Cross.  How  does  God’s  salvation  act  for  us 
through  the  Incarnation? 

4.  No  other  faith  speaks  of  one 
incarnation  of  the  divine.  What  is  unique 
about  the  Christian  understanding  of 
incarnation  ? 

5.  In  the  Christian  faith,  God  is  revealed 
as  beyond  us,  more  than  we  can  imagine  or 
understand:  God  is  also  intimately  one  of  us  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Christians  are  called  to  live  out 
their  faith  in  this  God  who  has  taken  human 
form  by  confessing  it  in  their  lives  and  actions, 
as  well  as  in  words.  How  does  your  faith,  and 
the  faith  of  your  Church,  became  incarnate? 

6.  What  is  the  place  of  Mary  in  your 
tradition  ? 

Biblical  Resources: 

One  God  and  Lord  1 Cor.  8:5-6 

Relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 

John  1:1-5,9-14  (cf.  14:6-14);  Matt. 
11:25-27;  Lk.  23:44-46  (cf.  Jn.  5:19- 
20) 

The  divinity  of  the  Son 

John  3:31-36;  Col.  1:15-20;  2:9-10 

The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 

Matt.  1:18-25  (cf.  28:18-20);  Lk.  1:26- 
38  (cf.  2:7-14) 

Jesus  the  Word  and  creation 

Col.  1:15-20;  Jn.  1:1-5  (cf.  Gen.  1:1- 
2:3);  Jn.  3:16-17 

Other  Resources: 

Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  43-54. 


18.  Jesus  is  the  divine  Son  who  conies 
from  above,  who  has  always  known  the 
Father.  As  God’s  only  Son,  he  bears  the  same 
life  as  the  Father.  He  is  one  with  him  as  light 
comes  from  light.  The  fulness  of  the  divine 
life  truly  dwells  in  him  and  he  reveals  the 
glory  of  God.  As  true  God  and  true  light, 
Jesus  gives  life,  light  and  understanding.  In 
this  way  he  enlightens  all  who  believe  in 
God. 

19.  We  come  to  know  God  through  the 
Son;  no  one  knows  the  Father  except  through 
the  Son.  Jesus  is  God’s  Word  who  speaks  the 
word  of  God  to  us.  As  the  eternal  Son  he  is 
in  the  Father  and  the  Father  is  in  him.  From 
all  eternity  he  was  with  the  Father  and 
through  him  everything  was  created. 
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For  us  all,  and  for  our  salvation  he  came  down  from  heaven; 

by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  became  incarnate  from  the  Virgin  Mary, 

and  was  made  man. 


Questions  and  reflections  (see  above) 


Biblical  Resources  (see  above) 


Other  Resources  (see  above ) 


20.  The  good  creation  of  God  has  been 
distorted  because  sin  has  separated  it  from  the 
source  of  life.  All  human  nature  is  alienated 
from  God,  and  so  cannot  be  what  God 
intended  it  to  be.  We  all  sin  and  fall  short  of 
the  glory  of  God.  It  requires  God’s  own 
action,  a loving  action  of  grace,  to  restore  us 
in  right  relationship  and  to  heal  the  damage 
done  by  the  sin  of  each  one  of  us. 

21.  God’s  saving  coming  to  us  in  Jesus 
Christ  offers  wholeness,  justification, 
deification,  liberation,  reconciliation,  and 
healing.  God’s  intention  is  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  restore  our  relation  to  him  and 
all  creation.  This  salvation  can  only  be 
received  by  grace  in  an  attitude  of  repentance 
and  renewal  in  response  to  grace. 

22.  God’s  intention  from  all  eternity  is  to 
heal  this  broken  world  by  sending  the  Word 
of  God,  the  eternal  Son,  into  our  human 
reality.  He  calls  us  to  join  in  this  healing 
activity.  He  through  whom  all  things  were 
made  becomes  a human,  leaving  the  realm  of 
divine  glory  to  enter  the  material  world. 

23.  Christians  affirm  that,  in  Jesus  Christ, 
God  is  truly  present  as  a human  being.  This 
is  God’s  action,  a unique  intervention  in 
human  history.  At  a particular  point  in  time, 
in  a particular  culture,  in  a particular  family, 
the  Word  was  made  flesh  ("incarnation" 
means  "en-flesh-ing").  God  has  come  into  our 
lives  and  he  continues  to  come  to  us  in  his 
Word  and  sacrament. 

24.  God’s  initiative  requires  a human 
response.  Mary  acted  in  trust  and  faith,  so 
that,  bom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Son  of  God  is  human  in  every 
way,  except  sin.  God  who  became  human  is 
a God  to  whom  we  can  relate  as  human 
beings,  a God  who  has  lived  a life  like  ours 
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and  with  whom  we  can  experience  an  intimate 
personal  relationship.  In  Christ  all  humanity, 
male  and  female,  slave  and  free,  is  redeemed 
before  God.  This  experience  of  God’s 
involvement  in  the  world  requires  us,  like 
Mary,  to  confess  our  faith  in  our  lives. 

25 .  This  faith  is  confessed  in  relationships 
which  have  the  potential  to  be  transformed 
through  Christ’s  love.  In  Christ,  a new 
quality  of  relationship  is  possible,  not  only 
with  God,  but  between  human  beings  and  all 
creation.  Because  God  has  taken  human  form, 
the  whole  of  human  life  is  renewed.  Though 
humanity  continues  to  sin,  we  are  called  to 
live  respectfully  with  one  another,  as  people 
formed  in  God’s  image  and  redeemed  by 
God’s  love. 


For  our  sake  he  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate; 
he  suffered  and  was  buried. 

On  the  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead 
in  accordance  with  the  scriptures; 


Questions  and  reflections: 

1.  How  can  we  say  that  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ  is  good  news  for  all  people  in 
all  places  and  at  all  times?  How  do  we 
experience  the  victory  of  the  cross  in  our  daily 
lives? 

2.  Christians  are  called  to  confess  their 
faith  through  words  and  actions  which  often 
involve  suffering  with  Christ  for  others.  Reflect 
on  your  own  experience  of  suffering.  How  can 
we  exercise  "discipleship"  by  suffering  with 
Christ? 

3.  Faith  in  Christ ‘s  resurrection  can  lead 
believers  to  recognize  that  their  most  profound 
experiences  of  human  life  are  embraced, 
understood  and  interpreted  within  the 
Christian  tradition.  Reflect  on  experiences  of 
death  and  renewal  in  your  own  life. 


26.  Christians  confess  that  Christ’s 
suffering  and  death  are  for  our  sake , a 
decisive  saving  event  open  to  all  people.  In 
faithfulness  to  his  mission  to  proclaim  and 
enact  the  reign  of  God,  Jesus  took  the  place 
of  sinners,  of  all  who  have  turned  away  from 
God  and  from  their  neighbours.  Jesus  carried 
the  consequences  of  human  sin  and  failure.  In 
this  way,  God  was  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself.  This  miraculous  exchange  between 
sinners  and  the  only  one  without  sin  offers  all 
people  liberation  from  the  burden  of  guilt  and 
the  prison  of  selfishness. 

27.  We  affirm  that  the  One  who  was 
crucified,  suffered  and  was  buried  is  none 
other  than  the  eternal  Son  of  God  who 
became  a human  being.  The  crucifixion  which 
took  place  "under  Pontius  Pilate",  the  Roman 
governor,  was  a specific  event  in  world 
history.  On  the  cross,  Jesus  Christ  died  a real 
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' 4.  For  many  Christians,  the  active 
I presence  of  Christ  is  encountered  in  the 
liturgy.  What  hymns,  prayers,  symbols  does 
your  tradition  use  to  express  its  faith  in 
Christ’s  presence? 

Biblical  Resources: 

Crucifixion  and  resurrection 

Jn.  18:28-19:42  (cf.  accounts  in 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke);  Isa.  53:1- 
12;  Ps.  22;  Acts  10:34-43;  Jn.  20:1- 
lOf;  Hos.  6:1-3;  Acts  2:22-47 

Jn.  20:1-10;  1 Cor.  15:13-14,56-57;  1 
Peter  2:9;  1 Cor.  11:20-22 

Other  Resources: 

Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  54-64,  64-68 


death  and  was  resurrected  from  that  death. 
Herein  alone  lies  the  hope  for  all  who  suffer 
and  with  whom  Christ  continues  to  suffer.  In 
the  power  of  Christ’s  suffering,  death  and 
resurrection  Christians  and  churches  are 
called  to  continue  to  identify  and  confront 
inhuman  and  oppressive  powers  in  the  world. 
In  this  way,  the  good  news  of  God’s  victory 
on  the  cross  and  in  the  resurrection  of  his  Son 
becomes  a source  of  life  and  reconciliation 
within  the  brokenness  and  conflicts  of 
humanity. 

28.  The  declaration  that  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead  and  that  this  extraordinary  event 
took  place  on  the  third  day  is  central  to 
Christian  faith  and  preaching.  The 
resurrection  is  a reality  which  breaks  the 
power  of  death  and  initiates  the  renewal  of 
the  whole  of  creation.  The  resurrection 
assures  us  of  the  continuing  presence  of  the 
living  Christ  whom  they  already  encounter  in 
faith;  but  whose  reign  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

29.  Affirming  that  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  is  "in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures", 
Christians  assert  the  continuity  of  God’s  plan 
of  salvation.  From  the  beginning,  God 
remains  committed  to  creation  and  had  made 
this  promise  known  by  his  saving  action  with 
Israel,  through  covenants  with  his  people,  and 
the  witness  of  the  prophets  to  his  redemptive 
will.  God’s  continued  faithfulness  is  revealed 
in  Christ’s  life,  death  and  resurrection.  This 
is  the  same  Christ  we  preach  today. 


he  ascended  into  heaven 

and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

He  will  come  again  in  glory 
to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  his  kingdom  will  have  no  end. 

30.  Christ  having  accomplished  his  saving 
work,  returns  to  the  eternal  realm  of  God. 
Our  humanity  is  taken  up  with  him  into  the 
life  of  God.  Through  his  resurrection  and 


Questions  and  Reflections: 

1 1.  The  language  of  "coming  down  from 
heaven " and  "ascension " comes  from  an  age 


which  saw  the  universe  in  a different  way  than 
science  now  understands  it.  How  can  we 
interpret  this  language  ? 

2.  The  term  "Lord"  is  also  one  which  we 
no  longer  experience  in  the  same  way  as 
people  who  called  earthly  rulers  "lord"  and 
who  could  easily  contrast  Christ ’s  "Lordship " 
with  that  of  worldly  leaders.  What  does  it 
mean  for  us  as  believers,  for  our  community, 
and  for  the  world,  to  call  Christ  "Lord"? 

3.  In  the  light  of  final  judgment,  what  is 
responsible  Christian  life? 

4.  What  do  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
need  to  do  to  address  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  this  age? 

Biblical  Resources: 


Ascension 

Lk.  24:44-53:  Acts  1:1-11 

Judgment 

Matt.  25:31-46:  Matt.  20:20ff; 
Jn.  5:19-29 

Kingdom 

1 Cor.  15:20-28;  Eph.  1:3-14 

Other  Resources: 


Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  68-72 


ascension,  Christ  exercises  lordship  over  all 
things  with  God  the  Father,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Creed  expresses  this  reality  with 
the  image  of  Christ’s  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.  This  rule  of  Christ  over  all  the 
masters  of  this  world  is  the  basis  of  the 
wonderful  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
Ultimately  they  belong  to  Christ,  and  are 
under  no  other  power. 

31.  Guided  and  nourished  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Christians  wait  and  hope  for  the  final 
fulfilment  of  God’s  gift  of  new  life  given  in 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  crucified  Lord. 
Christ,  who  has  experienced  the  whole  of  the 
human  condition,  will  be  the  one  who  will 
return  to  judge  all  humans  and  all  earthly 
powers.  The  one  who  came  to  show  mercy 
will  be  the  measure  of  our  lives;  one  day  we 
will  be  asked  whether  we  have  been  faithful 
to  Christ  and  whether  we  have  fed  the  hungry 
and  sheltered  the  stranger. 

32.  This  is  a final,  liberating  confession. 
The  kingship  of  Christ  implies  a refusal  of  all 
oppressive  systems  and  ideologies,  and 
reveals  all  political,  economic  and  religious 
powers  of  this  world  as  provisional  and  in 
need  of  renewal  and  change.  At  the  same 
time,  God’s  kingdom  provides  all  the 
kingdoms  of  this  age  with  a vision  and 
standard  of  their  final  responsibility  and 
destiny. 

33.  Through  the  incarnate  Christ,  the 
whole  creation  will  be  made  new,  and  the 
forces  of  destruction  will  be  destroyed 
forever.  In  the  midst  of  our  sufferings  and 
joys  we  continue  to  celebrate  the  life,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  in  Word,  sacrament 
and  Christian  living. 
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C.  WE  BELIEVE  IN  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LIFE 
OF  THE  WORLD  TO  COME 

We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord,  the  giver  of  life, 
who  proceeds  from  the  Father. 

Who,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  worshipped  and  glorified, 
who  has  spoken  through  the  Prophets. 


Questions  and  Reflections: 

1.  Today,  many  people  are  searching  for 
a "spiritual  life " which  in  many  ways  differs 
from  the  Christian  understanding  of  "life  in  the 
Spirit".  This  is  a result  of  a desire  on  the  part 
of  many  to  seek  out  spiritual  experiences  and 
i guidance.  How  do  Christians  see  their  life  in 
the  Spirit  not  simply  as  a separate  religious 
experience  but  something  which  embraces  the 
' whole  of  their  life,  both  spiritual  and  material, 
in  the  world? 

! 2.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Giver  of  Life. 
How  is  the  Holy  Spirit  working  outside  the 
institutional  boundaries  of  the  Church  ? 

I 3.  There  are  a variety  of  ways  in  which 
different  Christian  communities  today  express 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  themselves. 
i For  example: 

a.  Monastic  communities; 

b.  Pentecostal  and  charismatic 
movements; 

c.  Justice-centered  mission. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  working  in  each 
community  in  a very  unique  way.  Examine 
criteria  that  are  used  to  discern  the  workings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  your  community  and 
tradition  and  how  effective  these  criteria  are. 

5.  How  does  the  Holy  Spirit  work  in  our 
lives  and  the  life  of  our  community  ? What  is 
the  interaction  which  takes  place  between  each 
of  us,  the  worshipping  community  and  the 
Holy  Spirit? 


34.  Christians  affirm  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  "the  Lord",  just  as  the  Father  and  Son  are 
Lord.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  one  of  the  Persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  who  brings  us  into 
communion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
who  shares  their  divine  qualities.  It  is  only  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  Christian 
faith  and  its  confession  are  possible.  Faith  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  fundamental  to  our 
understanding  of  the  Church,  to  our 
confession  of  one  baptism  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  to  our  expectation  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come. 

35.  The  Spirit  is  the  giver  of  life,  who 
participates  in  the  divine  creation  like  a 
mother  giving  birth  to  a child.  The  Spirit  also 
gives  people  new  life  and  growth  in  Christ 
through  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  the 
waters  of  baptism,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  pouring  out  gifts  for  the  building 
up  of  the  Church  and  strengthening  its  service 
and  witness  throughout  the  world. 

36.  The  relationship  among  the  Spirit,  the 
Son  and  the  Father  is  characterized,  first  and 
foremost,  by  a communion  of  love.  This 
intimate  relationship  is  expressed  as  the  Spirit 
"proceeds  from  the  Father"  (Note:  The  phrase 
"and  from  the  Son"  was  later  added  in  the 
Western  Church  and  became  part  of  the 
division  between  East  and  West)  as  life-giving 
breath.  When  Christians  worship,  it  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
is  worshipped  and  glorified.  In  the  Spirit,  the 
worshippipping  community  glorifies  the 
Father  through  the  Son.  Thus  it  is  that 
Christians  share  in  the  divine  Trinitarian 
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Biblical  Resources: 

Sending  the  Holy  Spirit 

Acts  2:1-21;  Jn.  16:4b-15  (cf  14:15- 
31;  Jn,  15-26-29);  Jn.  20:19-23;  2 
Cor.  13:113 

Holy  Spirit  as  teacher  Lk.  12:8-12 
Gift  of  the  Spirit 

1 Cor.  12:1-11;  1 Cor.  2:10-16;  2 
Cor.  3:17-18;  1 Cor.  3.  .16-17  (cf. 
6:19) 

Other  Resources: 

Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  73-81 


communion  of  God’s  love. 

37.  We  affirm  that  the  Spirit  has  spoken 
through  the  prophets,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
himself  is  God’s  anointed  prophet  upon  whom 
the  Spirit  definitely  rests.  By  the  Spirit,  the 
gift  of  prophecy  is  also  given  to  the  Church, 
as  is  evident  when  God’s  word  is  proclaimed 
against  injustice,  or  as  an  outpouring  of 
thankful  praise,  or  in  the  full  charismatic 
celebration  of  the  faithful. 


We  believe  in  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church 


Questions: 

1.  The  Church,  while  being  holy,  is  also 
a sociological  and  institutional  reality.  How 
do  you  perceive  the  following  in  it’s 
relationship  to  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic  Church:  the  local  church,  your 
denomination,  your  communion,  the  universal 
Church  ? 

2.  How  do  we  proclaim  the  unity  of  the 
faith  while  maintaining  the  richness  of  our 
diversities? 

3.  The  Church  is  described  as  Body  of 
Christ  (Rom.  12:4-5,  1 Cor.  12:12-27), 
communion  of  saints  (Apostles  ’ Creed),  people 
of  God  (Rom.  11:1-36)  and  also  as  mystery 
and  prophetic  sign.  How  are  these  images 
understood  today  ? What  other  descriptions  or 
images  are  important  in  your  context?  How 
are  the  Biblical  images  related  to  your 
contextual  images?  How  are  your  contextual 
images  related  to  the  images  in  the  Creed? 

(Biblical  reference  to  saints)  Christians 


38.  The  origin  of  the  Church  is  rooted  in 
the  plan  of  the  triune  God  for  our  salvation. 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  given  to  the  Church  at 
Pentecost  and  brings  all  believers  into 
communion  (koinonia)  with  God  and  with 
each  other.  The  Creed  moves  from  belief  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  belief  in  the  Church. 
Christians  affirm  that  the  Church  is  one, 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic. 

39.  (a)  We  proclaim  one  Church. 
Oneness  is  God’s  gift  to  the  Church  because 
the  Church  is  one  body,  the  body  of  Christ. 
Oneness  is  also  God’s  call  to  the  Church 
since  the  churches  are  yet  divided.  Separated 
by  brokenness  and  sin  the  churches  celebrate 
in  the  Creed  their  real  though  imperfect  unity 
and  seek  the  fullness  of  visible  unity. 

(b)  We  proclaim  a holy  Church.  The  one 
Church  is  holy  and  reflects  the  holiness  of  the 
one  God  who  sanctifies  his  people.  While  the 
gift  of  holiness  is  already  present,  it  is 
overshadowed  because  of  the  reality  of  sin. 
Institutional  and  personal  sin  exists  in  the 
churches  and  among  their  members  who  are 
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have  different  understandings  of  the  place  of 
saints  in  the  Church  today.  Who  are  the 
saints  ? What  is  the  relationship  between  each 
of  us,  our  local  communities  and  our 
traditions,  and  the  saints? 

5.  The  traditions  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  difficulties  they’  face  are  not 
exclusively  their  own,  but  are  similar  to  the 
difficulties  faced  by  other  traditions.  These 
problems  include  political  and  human  rights 
injustices,  issues  of  distribution  of  wealth  and 
moral/ethical  dilemmas.  What  is  the  mission  of 
the  Church  today,  and  how  can  we  better  work 
together  to  actualize  the  mission  of  the 
Church? 

Biblical  Resources. 

Unity  of  the  Church 

Col.  1:15-19;  3:12-16;  Eph.  4:1-16; 
Rom.  12:1-21  (cf  15:25-27,  1 Cor. 
16:1-4);  1 Cor.  12:12-30;  1 Pet.  2:4- 
10 


Other  Resources: 

Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  81-90 


called  to  be  more  like  the  God  they  worship 
in  the  Creed:  united  and  holy. 

(c)  We  proclaim  a catholic  Church. 
Catholicity  is  the  gift  of  God  for  the  whole 
Church  and  does  at  the  same  time  refer  to  the 
identity  of  any  local  church.  Catholicity  is 
also  the  call  of  all  people,  of  all  churches,  in 
all  times  to  fullness  and  wholeness,  whatever 
their  race,  culture,  language,  social  and 
economic  conditions. 

(d)  We  proclaim  an  apostolic  Church.  The 
gift  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church 
expresses  the  identity  of  Christians  throughout 
the  ages  as  heirs  of  the  Gospel  and  Tradition 
as  proclaimed  by  those  who  walked  with 
Jesus.  Apostolicity  is  the  call  to  the  churches 
to  live  on  in  continuity  with  the  faith,  life  and 
witness  of  the  aposcolic  community  and  all 
the  faithful  who  followed  them  in  the 
communion  of  saints. 

40.  The  Church  foreshadows,  expects  and 
announces  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  awaits 
the  glorious  return  of  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the 
Church.  This  expectancy  is  expressed  most 
vigorously  in  the  liturgy.  Every  time  two  or 
three  disciples  of  Christ  are  gathered 
together,  the  Lord  himself  is  present  in  their 
midst,  anticipating  the  kingdom. 


We  confess  one  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins 


Questions: 

1.  Today,  we  face  the  challenge  of 
whether  the  Spirit  of  God,  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  membership  in  the  people  of  God  is 
granted  only  through  baptism.  What  is  the 
experience  in  your  context  regarding  this 
challenge? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between 
baptism  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  reality 
of  the  presence  of  sin  in  our  lives?  How  do 


41.  Christians  affirm  one  Baptism,  which 
is  administered  with  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity.  We  also  affirm  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
at  work  in  the  lives  of  people  before,  in  and 
after  their  baptism.  Baptism,  however, 
symbolizes  the  reception  into  the  communion 
of  God’s  own  life.  The  baptized  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  God  and  share  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit. 

42.  Baptism  is  rooted  in  the  submission  of 
Jesus  to  John’s  baptism  of  repentance  and  in 
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you  confess  your  sins,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
worshipping  community  ? How  are  penance 
and  repentance  related  to  what  we  are 
confessing  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins? 

3.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  is  called 
the  people  of  God.  This  means  that  the  Church 
exists  in  continuity  with  the  Old  Testament 
people  of  God  and  inherits  the  promises  given 
to  it.  Today,  who  are  the  people  of  God? 

4.  We  can  all  say  that  our  lives,  to 
varying  degrees,  are  not  consistent  with  our 
baptismal  commitments.  There  are  also  those 
who  have  no  intention,  after  being  baptized,  of 
keeping  their  baptismal  commitments.  Reflect 
on  what  promises  you  made  during  your 
baptism  and  what  these  mean  to  you. 

Biblical  Resources: 

Baptism  into  Christ 

Rom.  6.3-11:  Gal.  3:26-29:  Jn.  3:1-5 

New  creation  2 Cor.  5:17-21 

Forgiveness  of  sins  Matt.  6:6-15 

Other  Resources: 

Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  90-96 


We  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  life  of  the  age  to  come.  Amen. 

Questions  and  Reflections 

1.  Different  Christian  communities  have 
various  funeral  practices.  Sometimes  these 
practices  are  connected  to,  and  sometimes  they 
are  in  contrast  with,  traditional  cultural 
practices.  What  customs  have  developed  in 
your  community  regarding  the  dead,  and  what 
do  they  communicate  about  the  state  of  the 
deceased?  How  do  they  proclaim  faith  in  the 
resurrection? 


circumcision,  the  sign  of  God’s  covenant  with 
his  people  of  Israel.  It  is  the  only  sacrament 
named  in  the  Creed,  but  is  closely  connected 
with  the  eucharist  which  sustains  the  apostolic 
life  begun  in  baptism. 

43.  Baptism  is  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
By  uniting  the  believer  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  and  to  the  Church  which 
proclaims  him,  Christians  are  cleansed  and 
made  new  in  Christ.  Our  faithfulness  to  our 
baptism  requires  acknowledgment  of  our  sin 
and  a continual  reaffirmation  of  our  life  in 
union  with  Christ. 

44.  The  gift  of  God  in  baptism  requires  the 
human  response  of  faith  within  community. 
The  one  baptism  marks  the  baptized  with  the 
seal  of  belonging  to  Christ  as  daughters  and 
sons  of  God.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  baptized  enjoy  already  the  promise  of 
God.  They  are  called  to  grow  in  their 
experience  of  life  in  Christ  while  they  wait  in 
hope  for  the  manifestation  of  God’s  new 
creation,  and  the  time  when  God  will  be  all  in 
all. 

. 


45 .  The  Christian  response  to  the  universal 
human  anxiety  about  the  "last  things"  (i.e. 
death  and  the  destiny  of  the  world)  is  hope. 
There  is  hope  for  all  creation  in  the  saving 
act  of  Christ,  since  Christ  has  overcome  death 
and  made  possible  the  new  creation.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  the  new  creation  there  will  be  no 
more  death,  no  sorrow  but  everlasting  life, 
life  forever  with  God. 


2.  Some  religions  of  today  speak  of  a 
disincamate  spirit,  reincarnation  and  rebirth. 

I The  Christian  tradition  affirms  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  Reflect  upon  this. 

3.  Different  traditions  have  different  ways 
of  understanding  the  relationship  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  What  are  the  ways  in 
which  you,  your  community  and  your  tradition 
understand  this  relationship  ? 

4.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  about  life 
ii  after  death  ? What  can  we  say  about  the  "life 
jj  of  the  world  to  come?" 

i Biblical  Resources 

j Resurrection  of  the  dead 

1 Cor.  15:12-28;,  42-57;  Eph.  2:1-10 

j Life  of  the  age  to  come 

Rev.  21:1-4;  22:1-15;  Jn.  14:1-7 

Other  Resources 

j Confessing  the  One  Faith,  pp.  97-104 


46.  By  affirming  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  Christians  affirm  that  death  is  not  the 
final  answer.  All  humans  will  be  raised  in 
their  full  humanity,  not  as  disembodied  spirits 
or  wandering  souls,  but  as  the  unique  persons 
they  are.  Even  though  we  do  not  know  what 
life  in  the  age  to  come  is  like,  we  believe  that 
we  will  behold  the  face  of  God.  In  God’s 
presence  we  will  know  judgment  and  the 
victory  over  all  the  forces  of  evil  and  death 
which  have  separated  us  from  truth,  life  and 
joy. 

47.  Christians  affirm  and  eagerly  await 
"the  life  of  the  world  to  come".  Salvation  is 
not  only  for  humanity;  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  of  creation  has  been  promised  by  its 
Creator.  Biblical  images  such  as  "the 
kingdom",  "the  banquet"  and  "the  heavenly 
city"  speak  of  the  kind  of  re-ordered 
community  which  we  already  taste  in  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Eucharist,  and 
which  will  be  fully  revealed  in  the  age  to 
come. 

48.  The  reign  of  God  is  already  present  in 
the  Church  as  a communion  of  hope,  whose 
task  is  to  live  in  this  age  as  citizens  of  the 
new  creation.  As  people  of  hope,  we  are 
called  to  offer  concrete  hope  in  the  midst  of 
the  despair,  injustice,  oppression,  poverty  and 
pain  of  this  age,  knowing  that  God’s  will  is  to 
conquer  all  these  results  of  sin  and  death. 

49.  AMEN.  By  Amen  Christians  fervently 
ask  God  that  the  truths  proclaimed  in  the 
Creed  may  indeed  be  so.  This  we  ask  in  hope 
and  confidence  in  a loving  God. 


CHAPTER  THREE:  CONFESSING  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  TODAY 

1.  Confessing  the  faith  is  not  just  a matter  of  loyalty  to  the  legacy  of  the  past;  it  means 
being  responsive  to  the  challenges  of  the  present  and  looking  forward  in  hope  to  God’s 
future.  In  this  chapter  we  give  some  examples  of  ways  in  which  Christians  have,  through 
common  confession,  raised  the  voice  of  protest  against  injustice  or  celebrated  advances 
towards  the  Kingdom. 
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The  value  and  necessity  of  united  witness  does  not,  however,  imply  curtailment  of  legitimate 
diversity  in  the  forms  of  Christian  confession.  It  is  possible  both  to  stand  united  in  the 
common  faith  and  also  to  respect  the  diversity  of  its  contemporary  expression.  In  the  ultimate 
hope  of  the  vision  of  God  Christians  believe  that  the  unity  of  faith  and  the  multiplicity  of 
experience  will  achieve  their  final  resolution. 

1.  Confessing  the  Faith  Before  the  World 

2.  Events  in  the  contemporary  world  have  often  confronted  the  churches  with  the 
responsibility  to  confess  the  faith  whether  in  protest  or  in  celebration.  We  cannot  withdraw 
from  the  world  without  undermining  the  integrity  of  faith  in  the  God  who  created  the  world 
and  continues  to  care  for  it.  Even  though  we  are  limited  by  human  weakness  our  witness  has 
to  be  as  clear  and  as  faithful  as  possible. 

3 . There  are  several  ways  in  which  common  Christian  witness  and  confession  has  been 
able  to  assist  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  of  division  in  the  human  family  or  in 
celebrating  the  victories  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 

(a)  In  many  countries  and  situations,  Christians  have  confessed  the  common  apostolic 
faith  in  the  face  of  poverty,  suffering,  starvation,  oppression  and  discrimination.  They  have 
thereby  affirmed  the  God-given  dignity  of  life  and  God’s  love  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
basis  and  impetus  of  all  Christian  social  ethics  and  diaconic  action. 

(b)  In  prisoner-of-war  camps,  in  concentration  and  labour  camps  of  oppressive  regimes, 
Christians  have  confessed  their  faith  together.  They  have  thereby  witnessed  to  the  deepest 
ground  of  their  existence  and  of  their  hope. 

(c)  Through  the  centuries  up  to  the  present  time  men  and  women  have  confessed  their 
faith  through  words,  suffering  and  death.  As  martyrs  they  have  thereby  followed  in  the  steps 
of  their  suffering  Lord. 

(d)  Christians  have  confessed  the  apostolic  faith  in  protest  against  the  interference  of  the 
state  with  church  affairs  or  against  the  synthesis  between  nationalist/racist  ideology  and 
Christian  faith.  They  have  thereby  affirmed  their  primary  allegiance  to  God  alone  who  has 
created  all  people  as  equals  in  his  image. 

(e)  Through  their  common  confession  in  words  and  deeds  Christians  have  contributed  to 
the  radical  changes  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  to  political  and  social  changes  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  They  have  thereby  rendered  a forceful  witness  to  the  Triune  God  who 
wills  reconciliation  and  freedom  for  all  humanity. 

II.  Diversity  in  Confessing  the  One  Faith 

4.  The  unity  of  Christians  is  essentially  a unity  in  faith,  belief  in  one  God  and  in  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  this  unity,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  expressed  in  a diversity 
of  forms,  so  that  oneness  and  simplicity  but  also  depth  and  rich  variety  are  implied  in  the 
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idea  of  the  Church  as  communion.  Uniformity  is  more  of  a threat  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  koinonia  than  diversity,  since  without  differences,  there  can  be  no  real  sharing4. 

(a)  Diversity  inevitably  arises  when  the  one  faith  finds  authentic  expression  in  the 
different  languages,  cultures  and  social  contexts  of  the  world.  Differences  for  example  in 
social  customs,  ways  to  communicate  inherited  thought  forms  and  religious  terminologies 
affect  the  meaning  of  words  and  symbols  and  thus  their  use  in  Christian  teaching  and  liturgy. 
They  therefore  need  to  be  translated  and  received  flexibly  if  the  same  affirmation  of  faith  is 
to  be  made. 

(b)  The  confessional  traditions  of  the  churches  and  of  different  religious  communities 
have  developed  particular  insights  and  emphases  in  their  expression  of  the  one  faith. 
Sometimes  they  have  arisen  from  historic  moments  of  challenge  for  the  Church,  or  in 
reaction  to  the  perception  that  some  aspect  of  the  faith  was  being  neglected.  But  they  have 
persisted  beyond  their  origins  and  their  distinctive  insights  have  supported  and  sustained 
specific  forms  of  belief,  worship  and  life,  which  demonstrate  their  validity  and  vitality  as  part 
of  the  one  heritage. 

(c)  Even  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds  may  be  used  in  a variety  of  ways:  they  may 
be  studied  and  expound  in  the  instruction  of  new  Christians,  or  used  as  a measure  and 
criterion  of  truth  in  theological  work;  they  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  missionary  preaching 
or  recited  in  worship  in  celebration  of  God’s  action  for  us  in  Christ.  In  worship  the  Creed 
may  be  performed  by  a choir  to  the  accompaniment  of  great  music,  said  or  sung  more  simply 
by  the  whole  congregation,  recited  at  the  centre  of  the  eucharistic  liturgy,  or  used  reflectively 
in  the  course  of  daily  prayers.  Those  Christian  communities  which  do  not  use  Creeds  in  these 
ways,  nevertheless  regularly  find  other  means  of  summarising  the  essence  of  the  apostolic 
faith,  in  particular  texts  of  scriptures,  for  example,  or  pieces  of  hymnody  or  personal 
testimony. 

5.  No  single  form  of  words  is  able  to  express  fully  the  mystery  of  faith,  and  even  the 
Nicene  Creed  leaves  many  important  aspects  unspoken  and  assumed,  for  instance  the  historic 
revelation  of  God  to  Israel,  Jesus’  teaching  on  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  importance  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  Christian  worship.  But  even  if  a full  statement  were  possible,  it  would  still 
be  insufficient,  if  it  remained  at  the  level  of  mere  words  and  did  not  also  embrace  the 
experience  of  shared  fellowship  and  the  practical  outworking  of  faith  in  service  and  witness. 
Confessing  the  Apostolic  faith  is  integrally  connected,  for  all  Christian  churches,  with  living 
the  faith  and  this  is  bound  to  take  many  and  varied  local  forms. 

6.  There  are,  of  course,  limits  to  diversity  in  the  forms  of  confession.  Chiefly  such 
forms  should  be  capable  of  being  shared,  of  being  seen  as  complementary  and  mutually 
enriching,  and  conversely  they  should  not  impede  the  unity  of  the  Christian  family.  Secondly 
each  confession  should  strive  to  be  faithful  to  the  one  organic  tradition  that  comes  to  us  from 
the  apostolic  witness  in  Scripture  through  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  down  the  ages. 


4Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith.  Life  and  Witness.  A Discussion  Paper.  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  164,  Geneva:  WCC,  1994,  sections  35  and  36. 
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7.  The  challenge  to  the  churches  today  is  to  be  willing  to  remove  obstacles  in  order  to 
recognize  in  each  other,  through  and  within  their  diversity,  the  one  faith  which  all  Christians 
should  share.  They  should  approach  each  other’s  ways  of  expressing  that  faith  in  doctrine  and 
in  life  sympathetically  and  with  the  willingness  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 

8.  The  choice  of  the  Nicene  Creed  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  apostolic  faith  study  does 
not  mean  to  demand  the  acceptance  and  use  of  this  Creed  in  regular  worship  by  those  who 
have  not  historically  done  so.  Nevertheless,  the  apostolic  faith  study  is  a challenging 
invitation  to  those  who  do  not  use  the  Creed  but  share  the  faith  it  expresses  to  recognize  it 
as  a central  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith.  They  should  thus  use  it  on  occasion  in  witness 
to  their  continuity  with  the  apostolic  tradition.  The  study  is  also  a challenging  invitation  to 
churches  which  use  the  Nicene  Creed  to  recognize  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed  by 
churches  when  it  is  confessed  by  them  in  other  than  credal  forms5.  The  possibility  of 
confessing  together  in  the  words  of  the  Creed  thus  goes  hand  in  hand  with  recognition  of  a 
common  apostolic  faith  confessed  also  in  various  forms. 

Question 

How  do  you  recognize  in  the  words  and  actions  of  Christians  in  other  churches  the 

faith  that  you  yourself  profess? 

III.  Confessing  the  Faith  and  Participating  in  the  Love  of  God 

8.  The  practical  challenges  of  witness  in  the  world  and  of  steps  towards  unity  in  the 
Church  must  be  seen,  finally,  in  the  perspective  of  our  ultimate  hope  which  is  to  participate 
for  ever  in  the  worship  and  love  of  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Through  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  has  already  offered 
participation  in  this  koinonia  of  love  to  the  world,  and  the  Church  is  the  sign  and  first  fruits 
of  the  world’s  ultimate  destiny. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  faith  to  which  we  hold  fast  today  is  not  only  the  one  apostolic 
faith  confessed  by  our  predecessors,  but  is  also  the  faith  that  leads  us  in  hope  into  the  future. 
In  worship,  particularly,  we  anticipate  this  hope  as  we  are  summoned  "to  Mount  Zion,  to  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  innumerable  angels  in  festal  gatherings, 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first  bom  enrolled  in  heaven,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect"  (Heb.  12:22f).  And  in  that  vision  of  heavenly  worship,  there  is  a central,  single 
unity,  "the  God  of  all"  whose  love  reconciles  and  perfects  all  our  rich  diversity. 

10.  The  aim  of  this  study  on  confessing  together  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  not  merely 
intellectual  or  ethical;  it  will  not  be  satisfied  even  by  the  restoration  of  the  visible  unity  of 
the  Church.  The  fullness  of  koinonia  will  only  be  achieved  when  the  whole  creation, 
redeemed  and  renewed,  offers  to  the  God  of  love  its  multiform  praise  and  join  in  the 
continued  confession  which  is  the  worship  of  heaven:  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  who  was  and  is  and  is  to  come"  (Rev.  4:8). 


5Cf.  Report  of  Section  II,  para.  51,  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago 
de  Compostela,  1993. 
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Report  on  Apostolic  Faith  Study  Guide 

Yemba  Kekumba  introduced  the  draft  on  Confessing  Together  the  Faith  of  the  Church  which 
should  become  the  study  instrument  or  study  guide  for  the  Faith  and  Order  process  Towards 
the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today.  Such  a study  guide  should  be  related 
to  the  study  document  Confessing  the  One  Faith  (1991),  but  should  not  become  a substitute 
for  it.  The  working  out  of  such  a study  guide  was  requested  by  the  Standing  Commission, 
the  1993  World  Conference  and  the  1994  Conspectus  of  Studies.  Two  consultations  in 
Venice,  Italy  (July  1994)  and  in  Bucharest,  Romania  (September/October  1995)  have 
prepared  the  present  draft.  A representative  group  of  over  20  persons  took  part  in  each  of 
the  consultations.  Despite  controversial  debates  about  the  focus  of  the  text  - should  the  focus 
be  on  the  three  articles  of  the  Creed  or  on  the  explanatory  sections  dealing  with  confessing, 
common  confession  and  Creeds  - the  present  draft  seems  to  be  a good  basis  for  further  work. 

In  the  plenary  discussion  general  appreciation  for  the  draft  text  was  expressed.  Among  the 
more  general  points  were  the  following: 
preference  for  "study  guide"; 

should  be  clearer  on  audience:  not  general  public  in  churches,  but  interested  circles 

and  especially  ecumenical  study  groups; 

not  a study  guide  for  Confessing  the  One  Faith; 

could  become  a very  important  text  for  certain  regions  e.g.  Latin  America; 
the  issue  of  non-credal  churches  is  crucial  and  needs  still  more  attention; 
the  text  could  be  an  impulse  and  help  for  study  guides  worked  out  by  churches; 
the  relation  between  confessing  together  and  living  together  needs  clearer  expression; 
greater  clarity  and  consistency  in  the  use  of  terms  should  be  achieved. 

The  following  specific  points  were  made  concerning  the  Preface : 
para.  1:  find  better  expression  for  "re-appropriate"; 
para. 3,  line  5:  look  again  at  the  list; 
para.  6:  should  go  to  the  beginning; 

General:  Make  the  preface  more  direct  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  study  guide. 
Chapter  I. 

para.  17:  strengthen  baptismal  background; 

para.  21:  list  is  not  the  same  as  on  page  4 in  Confessing  the  One  Church. 

Chapter  IT. 

bring  references  to  Confessing  the  One  Faith  always  to  the  top  of  the  references; 

questions  are  important,  but  need  careful  revision  and  some  reduction; 

are  the  questions  the  most  important  ones  which  people  generally  ask? 

and  do  they  always  correspond  with  the  main  text? 

in  the  section  on  Christology  the  incarnation  comes  too  late; 

there  should  be  a reference  to  other  images  (feminine)  of  God  on  p.  12; 

on  pp.  10  and  1 1 there  is  no  clear  bridge  between  the  three  persons  and  the  one  God; 

there  should  be  a better  interrelation  between  chapters  II  and  III:  the  aspects  in  para, 

5 on  p.  27  are  not  yet  integrated  into  chap.  II,  i.e.  the  outworking  of  faith  in  service 

and  witness. 
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Further  procedure 

Text  should  be  tested  with  a few  groups  of  specific  ecumenical  or  educational  nature; 
a small  drafting  group  could  then  revise  the  text  (cf.  later  recommendation). 


Confessing  Together  the  Faith  of  the  Church 
Revision  of  Resolution  : 

The  Standing  Commission  insists  on  the  revising  of  the  draft  of  a study  instrument 
to  be  completed  for  renewed  consideration  by  the  Standing  commission  in  January 
1996,  with  the  text  FO/94:26  (Rev.)  and  the  remarks  made  in  the  Commission 
meeting  at  Aleppo  as  well  as  written  comments  by  members  sent  in  by  the  end  of 
March  1995  as  the  basis  for  this.  The  drafting  should  be  the  work  of  a small  group 
which  should  meet  twice  in  1995,  first  to  produce  a revised  text,  which  should  be  for 
pilot  use  amongst  selected  communities  representative  of  differing  traditions  and 
geography,  and  secondly  to  review  the  text,  in  the  light  of  any  further  comments 
received,  before  the  end  of  November  1995. 


Group  1 made  the  following  commentary  on  this  resolution: 

At  present  there  is  confusion  of  the  purposes  of  the  text. 

First,  what  is  the  relation  between  this  text  "Confessing  Together  the  Faith  of  the  Church" 
and  Confessing  the  One  Faith?  Is  it  akin  to  the  relation  of  BEM  and  its  study  guide?  The 
answer  clearly  is  no,  since  Confessing  the  One  Faith  is  neither  a text  to  be  "received"  as 
such  by  the  churches  nor  is  "Confessing"  purely  to  serve  the  readership  of  the  larger  text. 
"Confessing"  is  a text  that  is  to  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own,  a "study  document"  in  its  own 
right  (and  perhaps  should  be  called  that?)  - though  it  should  be  wholly  consistent  with 
Confessing  in  its  content. 

There  is  a need  to  review  this  question  of  consistency. 

Second,  for  whom  is  the  text  intended?  By  its  comparative  brevity  and  use  of  questions,  it 
is  a text  for  use  by  church  groups,  of  one  tradition  and  ecumenical,  in  as  many  settings  as 
possible. 

There  is  a need  for  careful  thought  to  be  given  to  the  questions,  not  least  in  chapter  one. 
There  is  a need  to  seek  advice  on  the  presentation  of  the  text,  so  that  there  is  not  only 
wholeness  but  attractiveness.  Careful  thought,  with  advice  from  those  skilled  in  the  writing 
of  education  materials,  should  be  given  to  the  form  of  redrafting  - and  the  findings  of  the 
piloting  of  the  text  deserve  serious  consideration.  It  is  envisaged,  however,  that  any  final  text 
will  still  be  adapted  for  local  use. 

Third,  and  most  fundamentally,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  project?  The  Apostolic  Faith 
process  has  been  conceived  as  having  within  it  three  elements  - explication;  recognition; 
common  confession.  In  this  process  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  381  has  been 
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perceived  as  " a privileged  instrument",  by  means  of  which  the  divided  churches  might  be 
brought  to  a common  confession  of  their  faith. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  churches  are  to  use  the  Creed  in  their  regular  worship, 
but  rather  it  is  to  be  a means  whereby  churches  could  recognize  the  apostolic  faith  in 
koinonia.  On  occasions,  churches  could  express  that  koinonia  by  confessing  the  faith 
together  in  the  words  of  the  Creed.  It  is  vital  at  the  same  time  to  affirm  that 
confessing  the  faith  together  asks  for  more  than  verbal  concordance.  As  the  Creed  can 
focus  the  questions  as  to  what  is  our  faith,  so  it  points  also  the  question  of  how  we 
live  in  koinonia.  It  is  not  only  what  we  think  and  say  that  is  important;  it  is  what  we 
do. 

Thus  "Confessing"  is  to  move  response  and  reflection  around  the  very  important  project 
towards  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

In  addition  it  is  suggested  that  as  "Confessing"  reaches  its  final  form  at  the  beginning  of 
1996,  the  churches  be  asked  again  urgently  to  consider  Confessing  so  that  the  many  churches 
which  have  not  yet  responded  might  do  so  - both  in  submissions  to  Faith  and  Order  and, 
where  appropriate,  by  moves  towards  the  recognition  of  the  common  faith  held  by  others. 

This  may  stimulate  symbolic  actions  of  recognition.  The  suggestion  was  made  at 
Santiago  for  church  leaders  to  say  or  sing  the  Creed  together  in  Jerusalem.  It  would 
be  hoped  that  greater  clarity  over  the  process  of  mutual  recognition  would  emerge 
through  the  churches’  responses. 

Note:  While  the  above  presents  a specific  line  to  interpret  the  resolution,  there  remains 
debate  as  to  whether  "Confessing"  should  serve  more  directly  the  responding  process  around 
Confessing.  The  hesitancy  for  this  relates  specifically  to  the  point  that  Confessing  is  not  the 
"privileged  instrument"  that  the  Creed  itself  is,  and  thus  "Confessing"  is  primarily  a project 
to  widen  the  debate. 

However,  if  even  that  much  can  command  agreement,  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
substantial  commentary  on  the  Creed  (chapter  2 of  "Confessing")  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 
The  argument  would  be  that  that  is  not  the  principal  matter  of  "Confessing",  though  it  is 
agreed  that  something  has  to  be  said  on  the  substantial  content  of  the  Creed,  however  much 
the  churches  may  wish  to  elaborate  themselves  on  that  substance.  The  challenge  is  to  focus 
the  study  with  a leading  concern  around  the  problem  "Why  confess?" 

As  it  stands,  "Confessing"  seems,  regrettably,  to  be  dominated  by  its  second  chapter. 

Conclusion:  In  its  present  form  "Confessing"  is  unsatisfactory.  There  is  ambiguity  and 
confusion  that  needs  to  be  clarified. 

The  Group  made  a number  of  specific  textual  suggestions  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  Drafting  Group. 
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Group  2 

Group  2,  in  a detailed  and  searching  discussion,  focused  on  the  sections  of  the  Study  Guide 
dealing  with  Articles  I and  II  of  the  Creed. 

1.  A number  of  points  were  made  about  the  overall  conception  and  presentation  of  the  text: 

the  material  needs  a pedagogical  introduction,  explaining  its  purpose  and  how  the  text 
should  be  used; 

the  purpose  of  each  of  the  two  "columns"  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  inter-relation 
between  the  columns  needs  to  be  spelled  out; 

consistent  policy  for  the  selection  and  use  of  biblical  citations  should  be  adopted  and 
clearly  stated  in  the  text; 

the  aim  of  the  questions,  and  their  relation  to  the  commentary,  is  not  always  clear. 

2.  Several  themes  emerged  in  discussing  the  content  of  the  text  (it  was  recognized  that  many 
of  these  arose  from  the  effort  to  deal  with  complex  subjects  in  a very  compressed  way): 

A clear  and  accessible  explanation  of  the  Trinity  is  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  text: 
many  church  members  find  this  the  most  confusing  aspect  of  Christian  doctrine; 
the  statement  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  needs  to  be  rewritten,  to  avoid  giving  the  impression 
of  "tri-theism"; 

- the  explication  of  the  Incarnation  needs  to  be  reshaped,  to  avoid  giving  the  impression 
that  Jesus  was  less  than  fully  involved  in  the  reality  of  the  world’s  life; 

- the  text  needs  to  engage  "the  questions  which  people  actually  ask".  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
emphasize  the  bodily  reality  of  the  resurrection:  what  people  ask  is,  "what  does  that 
mean"?  Can  the  Study  Guide  say  something  at  this  level? 

3.  Numerous  specific  editorial  comments  were  made  on  the  text,  and  these  will  be  passed 
on  to  those  who  will  revise  it. 


Group  3 

- suggested  that  the  Study  Guide  text  should  contain  a series  of  contemporary  challenges 
to  the  churches  - on  the  right  hand  column  of  the  Text  (e.g.  to  discern  the  Spirits); 
stressed  that  coherence  should  be  evident  between  biblical  sources,  questions  and 
explanations; 

- the  Study  Guide  should  be  perceived  as  a model  for  the  developing  of  study  guides  on 
the  theme  in  local  situations; 

the  content  should  emphasise  the  connection  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Third 
Article  of  the  Creed,  and  more  text  should  be  devoted  to  the  filioque  controversy; 
the  tendency  to  jump  from  the  contemporary  to  the  New  Testament  in  the  text  was 
questioned; 

the  importance  of  questions  around  baptism  was  emphasised  - who  are  the  people  of 
God? 

in  chapter  3 specific  examples  should  be  given  from  the  Confessing  the  Faith  around  the 
World  study. 
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Discussion 

On  the  three  group  presentations  to  the  plenary  session:  re-emphasis  of  need  to  employ 
competent  religious  educators  to  help  the  theologians  produce  a text  for  wider  audience.  The 
proposal  of  Group  1 was  moved,  seconded  and  agreed  by  the  Standing  Commission. 


ECCLESIOLOGY  AND  ETHICS 
and 

ETHNICITY  AND  NATIONALISM 


Discussion 

I.  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics 

Faith  and  Order  cooperation  with  Unit  III  in  work  on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  was  begun 
with  the  consultation  at  Ronde,  Denmark  and  continued  in  1994  with  a consultation  in 
November  1994  at  Tantur,  Jerusalem.  A third  consultation  is  foreseen,  leading  to  a report 
to  Central  Committee  in  1996. 

Tom  Best  indicated  that  the  Tantur  meeting  (a)  emphasized  the  significance  of  the  ecumenical 
dimension  of  the  churches’  reflection  and  action  on  ethical  issues;  (b)  examined  some  terms, 
notably  the  characterization  of  the  church  as  "moral  community",  from  the  report  of  the 
Ronde  consultation  (Costly  Unity)-,  (c)  explored  the  relation  of  ecclesial  koinonia  to  the 
experience  of  persons  (both  inside  and  outside  of  the  church)  engaged  in  work  for  justice, 
peace  and  the  safeguarding  of  creation;  and  (d)  explored  possible  new  language  (for  example, 
the  "household"  of  faith)  for  expressing  the  ethical  dimension  of  the  church.  The  consultation 
did  not  produce  a finished  report,  but  rather  material  for  continued  reflection  and  discussion. 
The  text  printed  here  reflects  that  process  at  the  time  of  the  Aleppo  Commission  meeting. 

The  brief  Plenary  Discussion  emphasized  the  relation  of  koinonia  to  the  ethical  dimension 
of  the  Church;  how,  it  was  asked,  does  the  understanding  of  koinonia  from  Canberra  and 
Santiago  de  Compostela  "push"  the  churches  towards  ethical  commitment?  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  developing  notion  of  diakonia : this  also  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  church. 
Another  speaker  noted  that  further  work  must  be  faithful  to  the  regional  emphasis  lifted  up 
at  Santiago  de  Compostela. 

II.  Ethnicity  and  Nationalism 

Future  work  in  the  programme  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community"  had  been  forseen  in  the  area  of  unity  in  relation  to  ethnicity  and  nationalism. 
At  its  previous  meeting  the  Standing  Commission  agreed  to  participate  in  a consultation  in 
November  1994  on  this  topic,  which  was  organized  by  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  and  WCC  Unit  III  (the  Programme  to  Combat 
Racism). 
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The  account  by  Barry  Rogerson  of  this  consultation  is  printed  below  (p.  lOOf),  followed  by 
the  consultation  report.  The  brief  Plenary  Discussion  noted  (a)  the  need  to  look  at  contextual 
studies  in  an  inter-cultural  setting;  (b)  the  need  for  a much  more  careful  and  detailed  biblical 
and  theological  dimension  to  this  work;  and  (c)  the  categories  of  identity  and  exclusion  as 
central  to  the  discussion. 

The  discussions  in  both  areas  emphasized  the  need  for  cooperative  work  with  other 
programme  areas  of  the  WCC.  This  work  has  financial  and  staff  implications,  and  raises  the 
question  of  accountability  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission:  what  is  the  "status"  of  texts 
developed  in  cooperative  programming?  What  is  the  Commission’s  role  of  oversight  in  such 
work? 

A small  group  was  asked  to  review  both  programme  areas  and  to  bring  recommendations  for 
future  work.  The  group  was  also  asked  to  consider  issues  raised  by  cooperative 
programming,  and  to  bring  recommendations  about  such  work  for  consideration  by  the 
Commission. 


Provisional  Draft 

CONSULTATION  ON  ECCLESIOLOGY  AND  ETHICS 
(Faith  and  Order/JPIC) 

Tantur  Ecumenical  Institute,  Jerusalem 
5-12  November  1994 


I.  Introduction 

1.  Meeting  in  Jerusalem  - that  "city  of  peace"  dreamt  of  by  the  prophets  of  so  many 
generations  - we  have  become  keenly  aware  of  its  tragic  history  of  war,  and  its  divisions 
rooted  in  causes  of  both  yesterday  and  today.  We  celebrate  the  possibilities  of  peace  which 
are  opening  up  in  this  region.  And  we  recognize  in  both  the  work  for  peace,  and  in  the 
manifold  fears  and  hates  which  stand  in  its  way,  a demand  for  the  presence  of  those  who  are 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  We  came  together  at  The  Tantur  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Jerusalem,  one  place  where  the 
presence  of  those  disciples  has  offered  a visible  sign  of  reconciliation  among  Christians  and 
among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  East,  and  where  patient  work  continues  towards 
understanding,  mutual  respect  and  justice.  We  were  nurtured  by  the  life  of  the  Institute  as 
a community  of  pilgrims  and  scholars,  by  its  pattern  of  worship,  lectures,  discussions  and 
sharing  over  meals  and  coffee.  We  record  here  our  gratitude  to  Fr  Thomas  Stransky,  Rector 
of  Tantur,  and  to  his  whole  staff,  who  provided  a helpful  atmosphere  for  our  work  and  who 
made  our  stay  such  a pleasant  one. 

3.  We  encounter  also  in  our  own  countries  the  reality  of  injustice  and  oppression.  But  there, 
as  here,  we  encounter  also  another  reality:  for  many  are  working  to  improve  the  situation  of 
those  in  need,  and  proclaiming  that  it  is  indeed  possible  to  overcome  the  difficult  problems 
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of  today.  We  come  from  countries  where  the  poverty  of  the  masses  is  appalling,  a challenge 
to  our  Christian  conscience.  And  there,  as  here,  we  find  people  of  good  will,  of  different 
traditions  and  loyalties,  serving  the  cause  of  reconciliation  and  justice,  inviting  us  to 
recognise  in  their  doings  the  providential  care  of  God. 

4.  Meeting  in  Jerusalem,  a place  defined  by  the  intersection  of  so  many  strands  of  history 
and  tradition,  and  so  in  need  of  healing,  we  have  become  especially  aware  of  the  ecumenical 
dimension  of  our  topic.  We  are  convinced  that  the  koinonia  which  Christians  and  the 
churches  have  increasingly  shared  is  itself  a source  of  inspiration  - and  challenge  - for  our 
further  work  on  issues  of  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  as  in  other  areas  of  the  churches’  life  and 
witness.  We  recall  how  we  experience  both  the  brokenness  and  the  promise  of  God’s  world 
in  the  many  ecumenical  gatherings,  perhaps  most  dramatically  in  the  WCC  assemblies. 
Bringing  there  the  suffering  of  our  world,  we  are  able  to  gather  together,  as  an  ecumenical 
community,  around  the  symbols  of  our  faith.  There,  despite  all  frustrations  and  difficulties, 
we  glimpse  something  of  the  joy  of  belonging  to  the  world-wide  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
koinonia  transcending  all  boundaries  of  nation  and  race.  There  we  are  challenged  to  manifest 
this  joy  fully  in  our  personal,  social  and  communal  life.  And  there,  together,  we  draw  the 
strength,  endurance  and  courage  to  witness  to  a coming  kingdom,  one  which  is  God’s 
promise  for  the  whole  of  humankind. 

5.  We  have  glimpsed  not  least  in  the  worship  life  of  our  ecumenical  gatherings  the 
integration  of  celebration  and  struggle,  of  adoration  of  the  triune  God  and  commitment  to 
work  for  unity,  healing  and  justice.  In  one  single  moment  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  repentance 
and  commitment  we  acknowledge  that  God  took  upon  himself,  in  the  crucified  and  risen 
Christ,  the  sufferings  and  hopes  of  the  world  that  he  might  bring  them  to  perfection.  We 
confess  there  together  that  though  we  live  in  the  reality  of  the  world  we  live  from  the  reality 
of  God,  who  made  the  situation  of  humankind  his  own  in  order  that  he  might  redeem  and 
transform  it. 

6.  It  is  in  this  perspective  that  we  have  explored  the  relationship  between  ecclesiology  and 
ethics.  This  is  not  merely  an  abstract  or  theoretical  issue,  an  important,  intellectually 
interesting  topic  for  reflection  and  discussion  (though  it  is  that).  It  is  also  the  expression  of 
a vocation  of  the  Church  and  of  Christians  who  work  together  in  facing  crucial  issues  of 
today.  Thus  we  begin  by  affirming  the  call  made  by  the  churches  at  the  WCC  Seventh 
Assembly  in  Canberra  (1991), 

to  recommit  themselves  to  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation, 

linking  more  closely  the  search  for  sacramental  communion  of  the  church  with  the 

struggles  for  justice  and  peace.1 

7.  At  Tantur  we  faced  with  special  ungency  a series  of  questions  arising  from  our  conviction 
that  unity  and  ethical  engagement,  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  belong  together;  and  from  the 
experience  of  Christians  working  together  for  peace,  for  justice  and  for  the  care  of  creation. 
We  asked  questions  such  as  the  following: 

° what  difference  does  it  make  that  we  reflect  - and  act  - together  in  responding 
to  ethical  issues? 
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° is  there  an  ecclesial  dimension  to  the  reality  of  Christians  coming  together  in 
family  and  social  life  and,  through  their  common  service,  "being  Christ  for 
the  other"  (Martin  Luther)  in  that  place? 

° Is  it  enough  to  say  (as  we  did  in  Church  and  World1  and  Costly  Unity 3)  that 
ethical  engagement  is  an  intrinsic  aspect  of  the  nature  of  the  church?  Is  it 
enough  to  say  that,  if  a church  is  not  engaging  responsibly  with  the  ethical 
issues  of  its  day,  it  is  not  being  fully  church?  Must  we  say  not  also  say:  if  the 
churches  are  not  engaging  these  ethical  issues  together , then  none  of  them 
individually  is  being  fully  churchl 

II.  Basic  Convictions 

8.  In  our  reflections  we  have  found  ourselves  in  general  agreement  on  certain  basic 
convictions  which  are  stated  in  concise  form  below.  They  concern  our  common  ecumenical 
journey  (paragraphs  9-10  below),  issues  of  grace  and  discipleship  (paras.  11-16),  and  the 
resources  of  Christian  engagment  in  ethical  issues  (paras.  17-20).  We  also  agreed  (paras.  21- 
24)  on  the  need  to  define  more  carefully  the  relation  of  Christian  ethics  to  ethical  reflection 
as  practised  in  society  as  a whole;  and  we  identified  (paras.  25-30)  an  area  which  urgently 
needs  further  ecumenical  reflection. 

A.  The  Ecumenical  Journey 

9.  The  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  affirmed  that: 

The  Church  is  the  community  of  people  called  by  God  who,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  united  with  Jesus  Christ  and  sent  as  his  disciples  to  witness  to  and  participate  in 
God’s  reconciliation,  healing  and  transformation  of  creation.4 

At  Tantur  we  explored  again  the  meaning  of  this  vocation  of  the  church  within  the  Trinitarian 
work  of  reconciliation,  healing  and  transformation.  Our  experience  of  ecumenical  reflection 
and  engagement,  and  the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  both  its  success  and  failure, 
offer  us  encouragement  and  challenge  for  our  future  work.  This  experience  and  this  history 
have  led  us  to  see  that  the  quest  for  unity  and  the  struggle  for  justice  are  integral  in  the  life 
of  the  church.  They  should  not  be  separated. 

10.  So  too,  we  have  been  led  to  see  that  the  fullness  of  the  church  is  more  manifest  when 
this  integral  vision  is  embraced  by  the  churches  together  rather  than  separately.  With  the 
WCC  Canberra  Assembly  we  acknowledge  that,  despite  many  significant  examples  of 
common  reflection  and  action,  often 

churches  have  failed  to  draw  the  consequences  for  their  life  from  the  degree  of 
communion  they  have  already  experienced  and  the  agreements  already  achieved.5 

Thus  we  continue  to  be  challenged  by  that  rhetorical  question  which  the  churches  posed  to 
themselves  at  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lund  in  1952: 
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Should  not  our  churches... act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep 
differences  of  conviction  compel  them  to  act  separately?6 

B.  The  Church:  Grace  and  Discipleship 

11.  The  church  is  God’s  gracious  gift  to  us;  this  grace  calls  forth  and  shapes  the  moral 
life  of  disciples.  We  rely  on  God’s  forgiveness  and  renewing  grace  in  our  faithfulness  and 
infidelity,  in  our  virtue  and  our  sin.  The  church  does  not  rest  on  moral  achievement,  but  on 
justification.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  affirm  that  moral  engagement,  common  action  and 
reflection  are  intrinsic  to  the  very  life  and  being  of  the  church.  Thus  we  affirm  the  original 
intention  of  Costly  Unity , para.  7.2  to  say  that  while  the  church  is  not  constituted  by  or 
dependent  for  its  ongoing  existence  upon  the  moral  activities  of  its  members,  the  holiness  of 
the  church  calls  for  their  constant  moral  struggle. 

12.  In  the  living  Christian  community  there  can  be  no  ecclesiology  without  ethics  and  no 
ethics  without  ecclesioiogy.  As  Santiago  reminds  us. 

The  being  and  mission  of  the  Church,  therefore,  are  at  stake  in  witness  through 
proclamation  and  concrete  actions  for  justice,  peace  and  integrity  of  creation.  This 
is  a defining  mark  of  koinonia  and  central  to  our  understanding  of  ecclesiology... our 
theological  reflection  on  the  proper  unity  of  Christ’s  Church  is  inevitably  related  to 
ethics.7 

13.  The  traditional  marks  of  the  church  - oneness,  catholicity,  apostolicity  and  holiness  - 
are  all  to  be  expressed  in  the  moral  life  of  its  members.  Oneness  calls  for  deepening  love  and 
communion;  catholicity  involves  a welcome  to  rich  diversity  within  community;  apostolicity 
suggests  reaching  out  to  the  neighbour  in  sharing  truth  received  from  Jesus  Christ;  and 
straightforward,  unselfconscious  goodness  is  an  essential  dimension  of  holiness.  These  are 
central  expressions  of  what  it  means  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ. 

14.  The  discipline  of  discipleship,  which  is  both  corporate  and  personal,  involves  witness 
to  the  truth  and  loving  service.  God’s  loving  discipline  is  a sign  that  we  are  God’s  children; 
it  is  "for  our  good,  that  we  may  share  his  holiness"  (Hebrews  12:10);  it  is  training  in 
discipleship  (paideia ),  which  is  for  our  encouragement: 

Therefore  lift  your  drooping  hands  and  strengthen  your  weak  knees,  and  make 
straight  paths  for  your  feet,  so  that  what  is  lame  may  not  be  put  out  of  joint  but 
rather  be  healed  (Hebrews  12:12). 

This  is  reflected  in  the  structures  of  discipline  in  the  churches,  which  provide  for  nurture 
(formation),  pastoral  care,  and  the  integrity  of  the  community,  and  frequently  are  concerned 
also  with  the  institutions  of  society,  with  doing  justice  in  social  life,  and  with  the  healing  of 
broken  relationships. 

15.  A process  of  discernment  is  proper  to  the  Christian  community  as  koinonia , and  is 
an  essential  part  of  its  life.  As  Costly  Unity  affirms,  the  Christian  community  is 
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a place  where,  along  with  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  as  an  inseparable  part  of  it,  the  Gospel  tradition  is  probed 
permanently  for  moral  inspiration  and  insight,  and  where  incessant  moral  counsel 
keeps  the  issues  of  humanity  and  world  alive  in  light  of  the  Gospel.8 

16.  Thus  as  disciples  we  are  called  together  to  a constant  process  of  discernment  how  best 
to  participate  in  the  light  of  their  faith  in  the  moral  struggles,  complexities  and  challenges 
facing  humankind.  This  discerning  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  a constant  responsibility  for 
Christians  and  the  church  (Matthew  16:1-4).  It  is  only  to  the  faithful  and  the  humble  that  it 
is  given  to  discover  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  God’s  reign  in  the  midst  of  the  confusions  of 
the  world’s  history,  and  to  adjust  their  behaviour  to  this  discernment  of  God’s  purpose  and 
call.  Disciples  are  not  left  to  face  these  tasks  alone;  they  are  equipped  with  formidable 
resources  in  the  form  of  their  hope  for  God’s  future  for  humanity  and  creation,  and  their 
memory  of  God’s  gracious  gifts  given  in  past  and  present. 

C.  Hope  and  Memory:  Resources  for  Christian  Engagement 

17.  "In  the  Kingdom  of  God  both  the  church  and  the  whole  of  humanity  have  their 
goal".9  The  church  looks  forward  to  the  Kingdom  with  hope.  While  the  church  through  its 
own  striving  does  not  bring  about  the  rule  of  God,  the  church’s  life  as  a witnessing  and 
serving  community  is  part  of  its  coming. 

The  Kingdom  is  a gift;  its  full  realization  is  the  very  work  of  God.  As  partakers  of 
the  Trinitarian  life,  however,  the  members  of  the  church  are  called  to  be  co-workers 
with  God  (1  Corinthians  3:9)  for  the  implementation  of  the  values  of  the  Kingdom 
in  the  world.10 

18.  The  ethical  reflection  and  engagement  of  the  church,  as  it  wrestles  with  the  moral 
issues  and  problems  of  today,  takes  place  at  an  intersection  of  future,  past  and  present.  Its 
account  of  the  moral  life,  expressed  in  its  commitment  to  specific  actions  in  response  to 
particular  situations  of  need,  is  shaped  in  a three-fold  interaction,  the  elements  of  which  are 
(a)  its  hope  for  the  realization  of  God’s  promises  for  humanity  and  creation;  (b)  the  sources 
of  its  life  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  worship  and  reflection;  and  (c)  all  the  complexities  of 
the  issues  confronting  the  church  and  Christians  today.  In  shaping  and  putting  into  practise 
its  response  to  the  issues  of  the  day  it  is  enlivened  by  its  hope  for  the  coming  Kingdom,  the 
disturbing  memory  ( anamnesis ) of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sanctifying  and  renewing  power  of 
the  Spirit. 

19.  In  this  process  the  church  looks  not  only  to  itself  and  its  own  life;  it  is  called  to  be 
in  solidarity  with  the  whole  of  creation,  and  its  witness  and  service  is  given  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  in  whom  the  whole  creation  has  its  purpose  and  goal. 

20.  The  fullness  of  God’s  purpose  for  humanity  and  creation  (Romans  8: 15-39,  Colossians 
1:15-29,  Ephesians  1:3-10)  is  a constant  judgment  upon  our  partial  and  imperfect  response 
to  the  issues  confronting  us  today.  But  our  hope  for  the  Kingdom,  and  our  experience  of 
God’s  forgiveness  and  mercy,  empower  us  to  continue  our  witness  and  service  in  the  world. 
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D.  Ethics,  Church  and  Humankind 

21 . Ethics  relates  not  only  to  church  but  also  to  humankind.  It  is  rooted  in  and  shaped  by 
the  eucharistic  community,  but  as  such  it  does  not  stand  aloof  from  the  moral  struggles  of 
humankind.  It  can  define  itself  fully  only  in  relation  to  both  realities.  As  Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry  emphasizes, 

The  eucharist  embraces  all  aspects  of  life.  It  is  representative  act  of  thanksgiving  and 
offering  on  behalf  of  the  whole  world.  The  eucharistic  celebration  demands 
reconciliation  and  sharing  among  all  those  regarded  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  one 
family  of  God  and  is  a constant  challenge  in  the  search  for  appropriate  relationships 
in  social,  economic  and  political  life  (Matt.  5 :23f. ; I Cor.  10: 16f;  I Cor.  11:20-22; 

Gal.  3:28). 11 

22.  Ethics  is  a general  human  enterprise:  to  be  human  is  to  be  a moral  agent.  Reflection 
on  the  human  condition  and  its  relation  to  nature  has  taken  various  forms  throughout  history. 
There  has  always  been  a complex  interrelation  between  Christian  ethics  and  various  other 
ethical  approaches.  Therefore,  reflection  on  the  relation  of  ethics  and  ecclesiology  necessarily 
includes  reflection  on  the  ways  in  which  modem  culture  affects  the  societies  and  the  cultures 
to  which  the  church  belongs. 

23.  How  does  the  church  relate  to  this  public  realm?  How  does  Christian  ethics  relate  to 
the  ways  in  which  human  beings  face  moral  issues?  What  is  its  method  in  putting  these  issues 
into  the  perspective  of  the  Kingdom?  How  does  Christian  ethics  relate  to  other  forms  of 
secular  and  religious  ethics,  that  is,  to  the  various  ethical  theories  that  play  a role  in  today’s 
world? 

24.  These  issues  require  sustained  attention  from  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical 
movement.  They  are  not  only  practical  but  missiological  and  therefore  fundamentally 
theological  in  nature.  They  invite  us  to  speak  theologically  about  humankind,  its  unity  and 
destiny,  the  ambiguities  of  its  struggles.  These  ambiguities,  too,  belong  to  the  life  of  the 
church.  The  integrity  and  relevance  of  the  churches’  social  witness  and  moral  life  depend  on 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  taken  seriously. 

E.  "Koinonia-Generating  Involvement" 

25.  In  this  area  we  did  not  agree  on  a common  position  or  perspective.  But  we  did  agree 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  clarify  ecumenically  the  question  of  what  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  called  "koinonia-generating  involvement".  Thus  Santiago  de 
Compostela: 

We  affirm  that,  in  many  places  and  at  different  levels,  koinonia-generating 
involvement  in  the  struggles  of  humanity  is  taking  place.  We  recognize  in  these 
common  involvements  an  urgent,  real,  but  imperfect  koinonia,  and  urge  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  to  give  priority  to  lifting  up  and  clarifying  their  ecclesiological 
implications. 12 
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This  complex  and  sensitive  issue  refers  to  the  possible  ecclesial  significance  of  experiences 
(both  within  and  outside  the  traditional  boundaries  of  the  Church)  of  koinonia  arising  through 
common  commitment  to  work  for  unity  or  justice  or  the  stewardship  of  creation. 

26.  It  may  be  helpful  to  set  this  issue  within  a larger  context.  The  quest  for  fuller 
koinonia  among  churches  and  their  members  is  an  essential  part  of  the  ecclesial  and  ethical 
dynamic  in  the  life  of  the  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  applies  to  churches 
with  long  traditions,  to  churches  which  have  emerged  from  processes  of  theological  and 
institutional  reformation,  to  churches  which  have  been  integrated  for  centuries  in  a given 
culture,  to  churches  springing  (whether  in  the  4th  or  the  19th  century  C.E.)  from  the 
missionary  efforts  of  other  churches,  and  to  the  so-called  "new"  or  "independent"  churches. 
It  also  applies  to  experiences  of  koinonia  arising  in  and  through  common  engagement,  across 
the  lines  of  the  various  Christian  traditions  and  confessions,  for  human  dignity  and  justice, 
or  the  safeguarding  of  creation.  All  these  expressions  of  the  Christian  tradition  are  equally 
called  to  find  ways  to  discover  and  enliven  koinonia  within  themselves  and  amongst  one 
another. 

27.  But  these  are  not  the  only  experiences  of  shared  participation  and,  in  the  view  of 
some,  of  koinonia.  Costly  Unity  pointed  to  two  other  contexts  in  which  common  engagement 
in  ethical  issues  may  raise  ecclesiologically  significant  questions.  One  has  to  do  with  the 
sense  of  participation  and  commitment  experienced  in  "Christian  movements  which  may  not 
feel  the  sense  of  accountability  that  should  be  present  in  the  established  organs  of  the 
church".  Costly  Unity  noted  that  these  groups  may  "bear  an  important  witness  to  official 
church  bodies".13 

28.  A second  area  is  "the  issue  of  cooperation  with  people  of  good  will  outside  the 
Christian  faith".14  This  points  to  another  experience,  one  beyond  the  confines  of  the  church, 
in  which  persons  who  do  not  claim  to  be  Christians  (and  sometimes  openly  refuse  to  be 
identified  with  them,  or  with  the  church)  may  share  with  Christians  specific  moral  goals  and 
actions.  Some  would  use  the  term  "koinonia"  also  for  such  wider  experiences,  and  not 
reserve  it  for  specifically  Christian  contexts.  Surely  we  are  called  to  celebrate  that  "koinonia" 
which  is  expressed  through  the  increasing  common  reflection  and  engagement  on  ethical 
issues  of  today.  Such  "koinonia",  though  not  ecclesial,  may  have  ecclesial  significance  and 
implications  in  so  far  as  such  communities  embody  prophetic  signs  of  the  reign  of  God  and 
bring  not  only  the  world,  but  also  the  churches  closer  to  God’s  mysterious  purpose  in  the 
world. 

29.  Because  the  Spirit  is  constantly  renewing  the  Church  and  the  world,  we  should  expect 
new  things,  new  experiences  of  faith,  new  expressions  of  the  Church  coming  to  life.  In  this 
spirit  we  are  called  to  face  a changing  world.  It  is  changing  first  of  all  due  to  the  work  of 
the  Christ,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  Church.  And  since  God  granted  humanity  the 
liberty  - with  all  its  benefits  and  dangers  - to  participate  in  the  creation,  construction  and 
transformation  of  the  world,  it  is  also  changing  due  to  human  efforts  and  agency.  Through 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  the  Spirit  is  "making  all  things  new". 

30.  These  reflections  lead  to  a series  of  questions,  the  clarification  of  which  would  be  of 
great  help  to  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole,  to  churches  and  to  those  engaged  in 
movements  of  witness  and  action  both  within  and  outside  of  the  church.  These  questions 
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include  the  following: 

° What  are  the  limits  to  the  term  "koinonia"? 

o How  do  experiences  of  shared  participation  in  work  for  justice  and 
reconciliation  relate  to  the  koinonia  claimed  by  Christians  and  the  church? 
o What  is  the  ecclesial  significance  of  such  experiences,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  church? 

° How  does  this  relate  to  the  renewal  which  has  taken  place  among  followers  of 
Christ  over  the  centuries  - a renewal  which  has,  indeed,  sometimes  meant  the 
emergence  of  new  church  bodies? 

° What  are  the  limits  of  such  developments,  and  how  do  we  distinguish  renewal 
from  fragmentation  and  disintegration? 

III.  Covenant  and  Eucharist  in  the  Life  of  the  Church 

31.  At  Tantur  we  took  up  again  the  reflection  upon  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
different  Christian  traditions  have  understood  the  relationship  between  ecclesiology  and 
ethics.  These  have  been  explored  at  the  Glion  meeting  within  the  JPIC  process,  and  are  also 
referred  to  in  Costly  Unity.15  We  feel  that  because  various  understandings  of  this 
relationship  are  in  many  ways  convergent,  further  exploration  of  fresh  and  creative  links 
between  them  would  be  fruitful  in  reflecting  upon  the  relation  between  ecclesiology  and 
ethics. 

32.  We  noted  particularly  a convergence  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  notion  of 
covenant.  In  opening  its  consideration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  text  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  emphasized  the  link  between  covenant  - in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  - and  the 
Eucharist: 

Christians  see  the  eucharist  prefigured  in  the  Passover  memorial  of  Israel’s 
deliverance  from  the  land  of  bondage  and  in  the  meal  of  the  Covenant  on  Mount 
Sinai  (Ex.  24).  It  is  the  new  paschal  meal  of  the  Church,  the  meal  of  the  New 
Covenant,  which  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  as  the  anamnesis  of  his  death  and 
resurrection,  as  the  anticipation  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  19:9). 16 

33 . Thus  the  covenant  which  God  has  established  with  humankind  creates  an  indestructible 
relationship  between  the  living  church  gathered  for  worship  (particularly  in  the  eucharist), 
and  the  church  as  it  is  church  in  the  world.  To  state  this  schematically: 

a)  The  covenant  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (and  expressed  according  to  Christians 
most  focally  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ)  which  God  offers  to 
humankind  in  word  and  sacrament,  finds  a special  expression  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist.  This  celebration  is  itself  called  "testament"  or  "koinonia"  (1  Cor.  11). 

b)  The  same  term,  "koinonia",  also  describes  the  ethical  engagement  of  Christians  (thus 
Romans  15:26  on  the  collection  of  money  for  "the  poor"  in  Jerusalem;  this  act  is  not 
only  "a  sign"  of  koinonia,  but  is  koinonia). 
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It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  conciliar  process  on  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation 
has  - and  with  good  reason  - pointed  to  the  importance  of  the  concept  of  covenant  as 
undergirding  the  church’s  ethical  actions.  This  reflection  is  complemented,  and  deepened, 
when  covenant  is  seen  in  its  intrinsic  relation  to  the  Eucharist. 

34.  The  Eucharist,  as  anamnesis  of  God’s  salvific  act  in  Christ,  is  the  starting  point  for 
Christian  life,  witness  and  transforming  service.  As  foretaste  of  the  fulfilment  to  come  the 
Eucharist  is  also,  in  a certain  sense,  the  place  where  all  human  endeavours  find  their 
completion  and  are  offered  to  the  Father  in  the  Paschal  mystery  of  Christ,  in  order  to  become 
in  Him  thanksgiving  and  doxology. 

35.  In  the  Eucharist,  Christians  living  in  the  world  and  involved  in  the  joys,  sufferings 
and  expectations  of  humankind  come  together  in  response  to  God’s  call.  This  coming 
together  has  many  aspects,  among  which  are  the  following: 

a)  The  Eucharistic  assembly  is  a living  image  of  the  Church,  the  Church  which  the  Father 
is  calling  and  gathering  around  the  world. 

b)  The  believers  listen  together  to  God’s  word  and  are  renewed  in  their  discipleship  and 
mission. 

c)  Partaking  in  the  same  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  they  are  called  to  a love  without  limits. 
They  are  called  to  transcend,  in  their  celebrating  community  and  in  the  world,  all 
barriers  to  fuller  koinonia. 

d)  In  prayer  and  thanksgiving  they  are  called  to  become  a living  and  a spiritual  offering,  not 
only  in  worship,  but  in  all  their  commitments  and  in  their  life  as  a whole. 

e)  The  Eucharist  is  also  the  meal  of  the  Kingdom,  a foretaste  of  the  God’s  final  fulfilment 
in  store  for  humanity  and  creation.  As  a consequence,  Christians  are  called  to  live  today 
in  tension  with  the  promises  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  fullness,  the  Kingdom  yet  to  come. 

Each  of  these  dimensions  of  the  Eucharist  implies  a true  and  demanding  commitment  to 
witness  and  service,  as  described  at  length  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry.11 

36.  Further  study  on  the  interrelation  between  covenant,  eucharist,  koinonia  and  ethical 
engagement  could  well  explore  the  common  factors  and  intrinsic  link  between  the  given  and 
experienced  koinonia  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  koinonia  given  and  experienced  in  ethical 
engagement.  Stated  again  schematically, 

a)  The  two  dimensions  of  the  one  covenant  are,  each  in  its  own  way,  an  anamnesis  (an 
active  remembering,  a "re-presenting")  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  humankind,  a 
testimony  to  God’s  mighty  acts  (1  Peter  2:12). 

b)  Both  are  filled  with  the  confidence  of  the  certainty  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God,  and 
are  signs  and  foretastes  of  this  kingdom.  They  engage  the  Church  to  be  open  faithfully 
for  the  future. 

c)  One  of  their  common  goals  is  the  realisation  of  a life  in  full  dignity.  This  will  make 
persons  joyful  and  thereby  also  make  God  joyful. 

37.  Another  line  of  reflection  might  well  proceed  from  the  strong  interdependence  of  these 
two  experiences  of  the  one  koinonia.  Indeed,  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  This  is 
apparent  in  1 Cor.  11:17-22,  where  Paul  criticizes  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
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among  the  Corinthian  Christians  on  the  grounds  that  it  treats  some  members  of  the 
community  unjustly.  This  emphasizes  that  (again  stated  schematically): 

a)  Eucharistic  koinonia  has  always  an  ethical  manifestation.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
koinonia  is  betrayed  and  degenerates  into  spiritualism. 

b)  Ethical  koinonia  is  always  grounded  in  worship  life  (most  especially,  in  the  eucharist). 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  koinonia  is  imperfect  and  degenerates  into  activism  and 
moral  ism. 

IV.  The  Ethical  Character  of  the  Ekklesia 

A.  The  Ethical  Character  of  the  Church  and  the  Divided  Ethical  Witness 
of  the  Churches 

38.  In  and  through  the  ecumenical  movement  the  churches  have  learned  to  reflect  and  act 
together;  yet  to  the  extent  to  which  the  churches  have  remained  divided  on  central  issues  of 
faith,  order,  life  and  work  they  have  been  unable  to  offer  a unified  witness  on  crucial  ethical 
issues.  For  example,  in  the  1930s  the  ecumenical  movement  was  unable  to  bring  the  churches 
of  Europe  to  unite  in  opposition  to  rearmament.  During  the  German  church  struggle  against 
Nazism,  the  ecumenical  movement  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  its  unequivocal 
support  to  the  "Confessing  church"  for  fear  of  destroying  its  fragile  relationship  with  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  as  a whole. 

39.  After  the  Second  World  War  the  establishment  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
1948  signalled  the  resolve  of  the  ecumenical  community  both  to  work  for  the  fuller  unity  of 
the  church  and  to  participate  in  the  struggle  for  a new  just  world  order.  As  noted  above, 
already  in  1952  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lund  had  challenged  the 
churches  to  "act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep  differences  of  conviction 
compel  them  to  act  separately".18  Since  then  there  have  been  continuing  efforts  within  the 
ecumenical  movement  to  foster  the  churches’  common  witness. 

40.  A notable  expression  of  such  "acting  together"  was  the  establishment  of  the  WCC’s 
Programme  to  Combat  Racism  (PCR)  during  the  1970s.  But  even  then,  some  WCC  member 
churches  questioned  the  ecclesiological  legitimacy  of  this  programme.  Some  even  tried  to 
hamper  its  work  by  arguing  that  it  might  disrupt  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  its  quest  for 
the  unity  of  the  church  - a view  which  Faith  and  Order  rejected  in  the  statement  "Towards 
Unity  in  Tension".19 

41.  The  need  to  relate  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  while  long  recognized  within  the 
ecumenical  movement,  has  assumed  a special  urgency  in  recent  years  and  has  become  a 
leading  theme  in  recent  ecumenical  work,  as  shown  by  the  texts  and  meetings  to  which  we 
have  referred  (thus  Church  and  World ; the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Canberra;  the  Faith  and  Order/ JPIC  Consultation  at  Ronde,  Denmark,  in 
February  1993;  and  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  held  at  Santiago,  Spain, 
in  August  of  the  same  year). 

42.  This  urgency  is  felt,  in  part,  because  of  the  complexity  and  severity  of  the  challenges 
confronting  humanity  and  the  wider  creation  today.  The  background  document  for  Santiago 
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("Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness"20)  made  strong  mention  of  new  and 
unsettling  world  situations  that  challenge  the  Christian  churches  to  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
ways  perhaps  not  yet  even  conceived.  To  take  examples  from  the  social/political  sphere,  at 
Tantur  we  recalled  how  in  the  past  decade  geopolitical  hegemonies,  especially  in  eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  have  collapsed;  initially  these  developments  had  raised 
possibilities  for  peace,  but  were  soon  revealed  as  deeply  threatening  to  fragile  human 
communities  which  were  left  naked  and  without  the  moral  resources  to  combat  brutal  and 
violent  uses  of  power.  As  the  same  document  noted,  "we  are  witnesses  of  national 
disintegration  and  also  of  conflicting  nationalistic  tendencies".21  Problems  have  arisen  not 
only  for  nations  struggling  to  establish  peace  with  neighbours,  but  also  for  societies  seeking 
to  build  up  their  "moral  fibre"  where  the  churches  have  been  repressed  for  decades.  Similar 
problems  face  both  church  and  society  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the 
Caucasus.  And  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America  the  moral  influence  of  the  churches 
has  seriously  diminished,  resulting  in  a breakdown  of  those  values  necessary  for  a healthy 
and  dynamic  "civil  society". 

43.  We  give  thanks  that  the  fellowship  of  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  sustained, 
even  when  placed  under  considerable  strain  by  such  matters.  We  are  grateful  that  there  is 
now  a growing  consensus  on  the  need  to  affirm  and  emphasize  the  ethical  character  of  the 
church  (over  against  those  who  were  previously  wary  of  "moral  reductionism").  As  stressed 
in  Church  and  World,  this  has  direct  consequences  for  our  understanding  of  "the  unity  which 
we  seek": 

The  connection  between  unity  and  justice  makes  it  necessary  to  ask  of  every  expression 
of  visible  unity:  "Does  it  promote  justice  in  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  both 
within  the  church  and  the  world?"  and  Secondly,  "Does  it  foster  the  engagement  of  the 
church  in  God’s  work  for  justice?"22. 

44.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  grateful  that  there  is  equally  a concern  for  ecclesial  renewal 
amongst  those  who  have  been  more  deeply  engaged  in  ethical  praxis.  The  situation  in  South 
Africa  today  is  particularly  indicative  of  this  latter  need.  Now  that  the  struggle  against 
apartheid  as  the  governing  ideology  is  at  an  end,  the  South  African  Council  of  Churches  and 
its  member  churches,  who  were  deeply  engaged  in  that  struggle,  are  being  forced  to  give 
urgent  attention  to  the  recovery  of  a concern  for  ecclesial  unity  and  fellowship  in  the  task  of 
national  reconstruction,  the  development  of  a moral  society  and  a just  democratic  culture. 
(One  sign  of  unity  and  renewal  in  this  situation  is  the  formation  in  April  1994  of  the  Uniting 
Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa.  But  far  more  remains  to  be  done  to  manifest  fully  the 
unifying  power  of  the  gospel  against  the  forces  of  hatred,  fear  and  division). 

45 . Another  side  of  the  issue  is  seen  in  the  strong  identification  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox 
Church  with  the  Armenian  people  in  the  present  confict  with  Azerbaijan  over  the  fate  of 
Nagomo-Karabagh.  In  many  cases  the  historical  form  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  comes  into 
tension  with  the  evangelical  mission  of  the  Church,  and  the  preaching  of  a gospel  that 
transcends  ethnic  particularism  and  eschews  violence. 

46.  In  exploring  these  issues  At  Tantur  we  have  reaffirmed  that  ethics  belongs  to  the  esse 
of  the  church.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  indicate  more  precisely  what  this  means,  and  to 
spell  out  its  implications  for  the  life  of  Christians  and  the  Church.  In  doing  so  we  have 
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struggled  to  find  the  appropriate  terminology,  and  at  the  same  time  this  has  helped  us  to 
clarify  the  issues  at  stake.  We  have  reflected  particularly  on  the  church  as  "moral 
community"  - entering  into  discussion  with  the  reactions  to  Church  and  World  - and  on  the 
image  of  the  Church  as  "oikos". 

B.  The  Church  as  "Moral  Community"? 

47.  The  Ronde  Consultation  spoke  of  the  church  as  a "moral  community",  affirming  that 
"all  understandings  of  the  church  have  affirmed  its  nature  and  vocation  as  a ’moral’ 
community".23  This  description  has  engendered  further  debate  and  reflection,  not  least  at 
Tantur.  We  are  aware  that  the  term  "moral  community"  is  inadequate  as  a description  of  the 
ethical  character  of  the  ekklesia,  not  least  because  it  obscures  the  fullness  of  the  church  as 
a gift  of  God.  Ronde  did  not  intend  to  convey  any  reductionism  of  the  church  which  may 
result  in  moralism  or  a self-righteous  triumphalism.  But  this  is  what  "moral  community" 
suggests  in  certain  contexts.  For  example,  it  may  confuse  our  understanding  of  the  ekklesia 
with  such  movements  as  Moral  Rearmament  or  the  "moral  majority",  as  well  as  represent 
the  ethical  character  of  the  ekklesia  as  an  individual  or  ghetto  morality. 

48.  When  understood  within  the  framework  of  the  ekklesia  as  a salvific,  eucharistic  and 
covenantal  "household  of  faith"  (oikos),  "moral  community"  is  helpful.  It  enables  us  to  focus 
on  those  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  church  which  help  or  hinder  its  participation  in  the  shaping 
of  public  policy  and  discourse  within  secular  and  pluralistic  societies.  Within  such  societies 
moral  discourse  is  in  a state  of  confusion  having  lost  its  traditional  foundations.  "Moral 
community"  also  addresses  the  "moral  formation"  of  the  membership  of  the  church  as  an 
integral  part  of  spiritual  formation.  We  reiterate,  then,  that  "moral  community"  is  a useful 
but  limited  way  of  describing  the  ethical  character  of  the  church.  We  therefore  propose  that 
alternatives  be  drawn  from  Scripture,  or  more  directly  from  Christian  tradition. 

C.  The  Ethos  of  the  Household  of  Faith 

49.  One  such  alternative  is  the  "ethos  of  the  household  of  faith"  or  "oikic  ethos",  a phrase 
which  is  rooted  in  Scripture  and  has  potential  for  enabling  us  to  describe  the  ethical  character 
of  the  church.24  We  acknowledge  that  terms  like  this  can  be  misused  precisely  because 
every  image  or  metaphor  for  the  church  is  inadequate.  No  image  or  metaphor  can  sufficiently 
provide  a solution  to  every  ecciesiological  problem.  Although  all  metaphors  are  culturally 
rooted,  the  "ethos  of  the  household  of  faith"  is  a productive  metaphor  for  focussing  on  the 
ethical  character  of  the  church  in  various  dimensions.  But  it  has  to  be  recognized  that  the 
biblical  metaphor  was  developed  within  a patriarchal  and  hierarchical  culture. 

50.  "Ethos"  means  a way  of  life.  There  is,  therefore,  an  etymological  and  theological 
connection  between  "ethos"  and  ethics.  "Oikos"  is  likewise  rich  in  meaning.  It  locates 
ecclesiology  in  the  trinitarian  economy  of  salvation  and  points  beyond  the  present  to  the 
eschatological  fulfilment  of  the  oikumene.  Within  this  framework,  "oikos"  refers  to  the  local 
household  of  faith  in  each  place  (congregations,  monastic  communities,  base  communities 
etc.),  the  universal  church,  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  to  oikumene  as  a whole. 

51.  "Oikos"  relates  the  witness  of  the  church  to  the  economic  and  ecological  realities  of 
our  world  in  which  the  exploitation  of  creation  and  poverty  contradict  the  message  of  the 
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Reign  or  Kingdom  of  God.25  All  of  this  indicates  that  the  ethical  character  of  the  ekklesia 
has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  church  in  every  context  manages  its  life  in  relation  to 
its  witness  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  ethical  responsibility  and  accountability  of  the 
universal  church  with  regard  to  both  the  local  church  and  the  wider  global  concerns  of 
justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation.  Understood  in  this  way,  "oikos"  is  a form  which 
mediates  between  the  micro  and  macro  levels  of  human  life  and  activity. 

52.  Moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  ethos  of  the  household  of  faith,  we  are  also  referring 
to  the  cultural  context  within  which  the  moral  formation  of  the  members  of  the  church 
primarily  occurs.  In  this  regard  we  may  discern  the  connection  between  the  role  of  the 
household  of  faith  and  the  various  households  or  families  which  comprise  the  church  and 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  moral  formation  of  its  members.26  As  St.  John  Chrysostom 
reminds  us,  "the  household  is  a little  church".  If  we  regulate  it  properly,  he  continues,  "we 
will  also  be  fit  to  oversee  the  church".  Thus  the  "oikic  ethos"  enables  us  to  bring  into  our 
discussion  not  only  the  oikumene  as  a whole,  but  also  the  family  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
ekklesia  and  its  role  in  the  creation,  nurturing  and  sustaining  of  its  ethical  character. 

53.  The  ethos  of  the  church  has  to  do  with  relationships  between  persons  within  the 
"oikos"  and  with  their  participation  together  in  its  life  and  mission.  This  relates  to  the 
structure  of,  and  power  relations  (gender,  ethnicity  and  nationhood,  north/south,  economic) 
within  the  church.  Relations  within  the  church  are  intended  to  be  covenantal,  shaped  and 
nurtured  by  the  gospel  and  liturgy.  At  their  best,  such  relationships  acknowledge  human 
equality  and  respect  plurality  and  difference  at  all  levels  of  the  life  of  the  church  and  society. 
A true  understanding  of  "oikos"  therefore  excludes  patriarchal  ism  and  triumphalism,  and 
encourages  the  variety  of  cultures  and  communities. 

54.  The  church  must  respect  and  nourish  such  relationships  in  order  that  they  do  not 
become  distorted  by  the  misuse  of  power.  When  the  church  fails  to  fulfil  its  responsibility 
in  this  regard,  it  contributes  to  the  creation  of  a moral  vacuum  in  society  which  is  soon  filled 
by  false  forms  of  "oikos".  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  contemporary  world  by  the  emergence 
of  new  and  sometimes  violent  nationalisms,  religious  fundamentalisms,  and  nihilistic  forms 
of  secularism.  These  undermine  and  destroy  genuine  forms  of  human  community,  and  are 
contrary  to  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  "household  of  faith".  It  is  an  urgent  necessity 
that  Christians  participate  with  others  in  nourishing  those  values  which  contribute  to  and  help 
sustain  just  societies.  The  moral  formation  of  Christians  is  therefore  a priority  within  "the 
household  of  faith". 

V.  Moral  Formation  and  Discernment 

55.  The  expectation  exists  that  churches  can  and  ought  to  influence  the  moral  well-being 
of  society.  The  fraying  of  the  moral  fiber  in  many  societies  gives  a sense  of  urgency  to  this 
today.  Churches  are  expected  to  provide  moral  formation  and  discernment  for  their  own 
members,  as  a dimension  of  spiritual  formation  and  discernment,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the 
moral  health  of  the  wider  world. 

56.  But  is  attention  to  moral  formation  and  discernment  a promising  way  to  explore 
dimensions  of  the  church’s  very  nature  and  mission?  Is  it  a language  and  approach  we  can 
use  for  discovering  the  riches,  as  well  as  shortcomings  of  various  church  traditions  as  they 
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are  lived  out  in  different  cultures  and  contexts?  Is  it  perhaps  the  bridge  from  church  into 
issues  of  society’s  well-being,  a way  by  which  to  view  an  essential  church  vocation  in  and 
for  society?  Is  it  a promising  avenue  for  ecumenical  inquiry  and  ecumenical  formation?  Does 
it  contribute  creatively  and  dynamically  to  church  formation  itself? 

57.  We  believe  it  is,  and  not  least  because  it  identifies  a vital  common  enterprise  (moral 
formation  and  discernment)  which  unites  church  and  world,  even  when  that  very  enterprise 
may  in  faith  call  the  church  to  sharp  prophetic  judgment  and  even  counter-cultural  living. 
Thus  the  process  of  "moral  formation"  within  the  Christian  community  should  be  an 
openness  to  the  new,  consistent  with  the  work  of  God.  It  must  also  be  a task  of  "discernment 
of  the  spirits",  one  which  entails  a critique  of  the  trends  of  world  structures,  of  its  hidden 
agendas,  of  the  powers  and  principalities  of  this  world  against  which  we  struggle  in  the  many 
areas  of  human  life.  No  less,  it  must  create  an  awareness  of  how  much  of  these  same  worldly 
structures  affect  the  historical  life  of  the  Church  and  its  ethical  decisions,  for  many  times  the 
Church  provides,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  the  symbols  and  attitudes  that  allow  and  obscure 
the  roots  of  injustice.  In  such  situations,  the  ambiguity  of  our  moral  formation  comes  to 
light. 

58.  But  what  is  moral  formation  and  discernment  and  what  do  they  do?  Briefly,  moral 
formation  refers  to  the  shaping  of  human  character  and  conduct,  from  a moral  point  of  view. 
Both  "being"  and  "doing"  are  involved,  and  both  together.  Moral  discernment  is  the  means 
by  which  we  decide  what  it  is  we  are  to  be  and  do;  i.e. , what  means  and  substance  for  the 
nurture  of  character  are  proper  and  what  decisions  and  actions  we  ought  to  make  and  take 
on  moral  issues.  Of  course,  all  human  interaction  (with  other  persons,  the  non-human  world, 
and  the  past  and  prospective  future)  forms  character  and  shapes  decisions  and  actions.  It  is 
a continuous  "worldly"  process.  But  this  only  underscores  the  need  for  spiritual  and  moral 
discernment  and  the  expectation  that  churches,  as  churches , offer  both  nurture  and 
discrimating  judgment. 

59.  The  matrix  of  moral  formation  and  discernment  is  a society’s,  community’s,  or 
church’s  ethos  and  environment.  The  songs  we  sing,  the  stories  we  tell,  the  issues  we  debate, 
the  instruction  we  offer,  the  common  habits  and  practices  of  a culture  - these  are  all  creators 
of  this  ethos  and  its  "signatures,"  as  are  those  persons  considered  worthy  of  imitation.  Not 
least,  the  way  a community,  society,  or  church  is  itself  ordered  - who  does  what  by  what 
means  with  what  kind  of  authority  - creates  and  marks  its  moral  environment.  In  different 
words,  it  is  the  whole  way  of  life  which  morally  forms  and  educates  (or  malforms  and 
miseducates);  and  this  way  of  life  both  creates  and  reflects  a moral  ethos. 

60.  How  would  the  language  of  moral  formation  and  discernment  bring  to  the  ecumenical 
table?  How  would  it,  together  with  the  language  of  moral  ethos  and  way  of  life,  work?  What 
would  happen? 

61 . It  would  mine  the  moral  substance  of  our  understandings  and  images  of  church.  Take 
for  example  the  traditional  marks  of  the  church  - oneness,  catholicity,  apostolicity  and 
holiness  - described  earlier  in  the  terms  of  the  Christian  moral  life:  deepening  love  and 
communion,  a welcome  to  rich  diversity  within  community,  reaching  out  to  the  neighbour 
in  sharing  truth,  and  a simple,  unselfconcious  goodness.  The  language  of  moral  formation 
and  discernment  would  ask:  what  kind  of  environment  nurtures  these?  What  concrete 
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practices  help  create  and  foster  them  in  the  Spirit?  What  virtues,  values,  obligations,  and 
moral  vision  do  each  of  these  marks  call  for  and  imply  for  Christian  cathechesis  and  the 
whole  of  the  church  as  a way  of  life?  How  should  church  life  itself  be  ordered  so  as  to 
facillitate  their  realization  as  matters  of  faith?  What  sort  of  moral  orientation  and  criteria  do 
they  themselves  generate  for  spiritual  and  moral  discernment  on  issues  Christians  in  a given 
locale  face? 

62.  The  same  kind  of  inquiry  and  implicit  tasks  would  be  brought  to  other  markers  of 
church  identity.  The  church  and  the  oikumene  understood  as  oikos,  for  example,  just  to  cite 
an  image  and  understanding  already  given  suggestive  discussion.  But  one  can  ask  the  same 
for  any  of  the  other  rich  understandings  of  the  church:  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  discipleship 
community,  as  sign  and  sacrament?  Or,  what  is  the  substance  for  spiritual  and  moral 
formation  and  discernment  of  covenant  community  or  eucharistic  community  as  primary 
designations  of  a whole  way  of  life? 

63.  Ecclesial  understandings  and  images  are  obviously  rich  and  numerous.  These  only  begin 
a long  list  of  basic  church  identities  that  bear  moral  substance  and  logic  for  Christian  living. 
But  please  note:  each  ecclesial  understanding  will  nurture  some  virtues  more  than  others, 
prize  some  values  more  than  others,  emphasize  some  obligations  more  than  others,  shape 
some  particular  vision  of  the  Christian  moral  life  more  than  another.  Indeed,  each  will  create 
one  kind  of  ethos,  environment,  and  way  of  life  rather  than  another;  the  Good,  the  Beautiful, 
the  True  will  come  together  in  different  ways.  (We  realize  that  the  Christian  life  carries 
many  images  at  once.  But  then  the  particular  combination  creates  its  moral  ethos.) 

64.  If  sound  moral  assessment  and  formation  are  to  be  done,  these  (and  other) 
understandings  and  images  must  be  understood  historically,  sociologically  and 
psychologically.  We  are  all  people  shaped  by  past  and  present  forces.  Moral  formation,  too, 
has  its  "genes"  and  the  marks  and  memories  of  the  cultures  and  conflicts  of  which  it  has  been 
part.  This  means  that  certain  questions  belong  to  discernment  and  ongoing  formation:  How 
has  "church"  worked  out  concretely  in  the  lives  of  church  communities  in  their  home 
societies  and  where  they  have  missionized?  What  patterns  of  daily  life  in  fact  developed  as 
church  influences  allied,  opposed,  or  otherwise  interacted  with  forces  beyond  church 
borders?  What  values,  virtues,  obligations,  visions  in  fact  developed  through  what  media? 
How  did  that  which  was  taught  as  the  Christian  life  align  with  the  living  of  it?  What  patterns 
of  race,  gender,  class,  and  culture  developed  outside  and  inside  the  church,  with  what 
positive  and  negative  consequences  for  the  moral  life?  What  was  the  moral  substance, 
concretely,  of  both  sin,  salvation  and  redemption  as  day-to-day  realities? 

65.  These  are  only  general  inquiries.  To  show  the  potential  of  moral  inquiry  as  an 
ecumenical  language  for  understanding  the  ethical  dimensions  of  church,  some  specificity  is 
in  order.  To  take  but  one  example:  what  kind  of  questions  does  moral  formation  and 
discernment  bring  to  the  various  ways  of  churches  of  the  oikumene  are  "ordered"?  As 
intimated,  such  inquiry  would  assume  that  the  particular  ordering  of  any  church  is  already 
both  a creation  and  reflection  on  its  ethos  and  way  of  life.  A polity  is  already  an  ethic.  How 
gifts  (charisms)  are  ordered  and  roles  assigned  and  carried  out  is  not,  then,  so  much  the 
prelude  to  relationships  among  members  and  with  the  world  around,  but  already  a way  of 
being  with  one  another  as  the  People  of  God  and  a way,  as  church,  of  being  in  the  world. 
So  if  the  perennial  Christian  strategy  can  be  said  to  (1)  gather  the  people,  (2)  break  the 
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bread,  and  (3)  tell  the  stories,  then  a certain  set  of  questions  follows.  What  shape  does  the 
gathering  take?  Do  some  sit  in  designated  seats  in  carefully  arranged  spaces  while  others  sit 
elsewhere?  Who  breaks  the  bread?  Do  all,  or  only  some?  If  only  some,  for  what  reasons? 
Who  tells  the  stories?  Do  the  gathered  speak  in  turn,  with  some  speaking  first  or  foremost 
in  accord  with  some  teaching,  tradition,  or  practice?  Are  some  designated  "proclaimers  of 
the  Word"  and  others  "hearers"  of  it?  Do  all  perhaps  take  a turn,  without  regard  for  status 
or  office?  Or  are  there  no  "turns"  at  all,  and  each  speaks  as  the  Spirit  prompts  in  the  midst 
of  the  congregation?  In  any  event,  what  are  the  reasons  for  such  differences,  and  the  moral 
ethos  and  substance  in  them?  Are  some  stories  "more"  stories  than  others,  holding  formal 
or  informal  canonical  status?  Are  some  interpretations  and  interpreters  more  authoritative 
than  others?  If  so,  on  what  grounds? 

66.  The  point  is  simply  that  the  way  church  is  ordered  has  consequences  for  spiritual  and 
moral  formation  and  discernment  and  thus  is  subject  to  scrutiny  of  the  kind  we  propose. 
Practices,  structures,  and  roles,  like  moral  exemplars  and  explicit  cathechesis  itself,  are 
morally  potent.  There  are,  of  course,  other  reasons  than  moral  ones  for  ordering  church  the 
way  we  do,  and  these  are  vital.  Yet  they  do  not  substitute  for,  nor  do  they  veto,  a moral 
assessment  of  precisely  how  the  church  is  a way  of  life  of  its  own  and  a way  of  life  in  the 
wider  world  of  which  it  is  part.  How  church  is  manifest  as  a way  of  life  conveys  that  which 
is  regarded  as  good,  right,  and  fitting. 

67.  Not  least  is  moral  assessment  a potentially  important  means  for  church  presence  in 
society.  The  very  same  set  of  questions,  all  in  the  interest  of  fostering  positive  moral 
formation  of  human  community  and  exposing  its  malformation,  can  be  brought  by  churches 
to  the  places  they  live.  Communities,  too,  live  from  latent  and  actual  understandings  and 
images  of  the  good  life.  They  nurture  some  virtues,  values,  obligations,  and  visions  more 
than  others.  They  have  all  manner  of  means  that  shape,  for  better  and  worse,  human 
character  and  conduct,  "being"  and  "doing."  Not  least,  the  way  in  which  they  are  ordered 
and  governed  in  all  arenas  of  life  is  morally  potent  and  subject  to  assessment  and  alteration. 
In  this  way,  the  concern  of  moral  formation  in  our  world  today,  and  moral  inquiry  as  part 
of  it,  is  an  ecumenical  language  for  churches  together  and  for  their  vocation  in  society.  In 
the  interests  of  moral  formation  and  agency,  it  shows  the  patterns  of  power  and  power 
relationships.  This  means  power  for  good  as  well  as  evil  (and  not  infrequently  the  ambiguity 
of  good  and  evil  in  complex  ethical  decisions). 

68.  One  important  implication  of  all  this  is  that  church  formation  itself  cannot  be  wholly 
differentiated  from  moral  and  spiritual  formation  and  discernment.  The  church  is  not  yet,  in 
its  empirical  historical  manifestation,  what  it  is  in  God.  From  a moral  point  of  view  its 
reality  is  still  in  the  process  of  becoming;  our  sanctification  is  not  complete  as  a moral 
reality.  This  places  moral  formation  squarely  amidst  the  church  as  a lived  way  of  life,  and 
essential  to  it.  It  is  yet  one  more  way  to  say  that  in  the  church’s  own  struggles  for  justice, 
peace,  and  the  integrity  of  creation,  the  esse  of  the  church  is  at  stake.27  It  also  means 
spiritual  and  moral  formation  and  discernment  never,  short  of  the  full  Reign  of  God,  come 
to  an  end.  So  long  as  we  live  in  the  tension  of  present  historical  witness  and  eschatological 
reality,  they  are  ongoing  tasks. 

69.  A further  implication  of  the  relationship  of  moral  formation  to  church  formation  is 
that  the  boundaries  of  moral  formation  in  church  and  world  are  fluid.  The  church  has  its  own 
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substance.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  moral  deposit  of  the  ecumenical  struggles  of  recent 
decades:  reverance  for  the  dignity  of  all  persons  as  creatures  of  God,  affirmation  of  the 
fundamental  equality  of  women  and  men,  the  option  for  the  poor,  the  rejection  of  all  racial 
barriers,  a strong  "No"  to  nuclear  armament,  pursuit  of  non-violent  strategies  of  conflict 
resolution,  the  responsible  stewardship  of  the  environment,  etc.  Yet  even  this  has  been  drawn 
out  by  moral  struggles  in  society  in  which  the  church  has  had  to  learn  at  least  as  much  as  it 
has  taught.  In  this  way  the  efforts  of  moral  formation  in  society  have  carried  their  own 
ecclesial  significance:  the  church  has  often  learned  how  better  to  be  church  through  these 
efforts. 

70.  There  is  something  crucial  here:  moral  struggle,  discernment  and  formation  are  not 
simply  to  be  "annexed"  to  our  understandings  and  ways  of  being  church  and  used  to  draw 
out  the  genuine  treasures  of  our  traditions.  They  also  challenge  those  deeply  and  teach  us  to 
learn  from  the  world  (which  is,  after  all,  God’s)  how  better  to  recognize  and  ’be"  church  as 
a faithful  way  of  life.  The  kind  of  "koinonia"  bom  in  the  cooperation  of  people  of  good  will 
around  specific  struggles  for  a peaceful,  just,  and  sustainable  world  may  not  be  ecclesial  per 
se.  But  it  has  ecclesial  consequences  in  that  it,  too,  is  part  of  the  spiritual  and  moral 
formation  of  the  church  itself  as  mediated  by  others  in  God’s  world. 

71 . In  conclusion,  we  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  potential  of  moral  formation 
and  discernment  as  a key  ecumenical  pathway  of  inquiry  and  reflection.  In  our  judgment,  it 
uncovers  and  explores  the  riches  of  varied  church  understandings  and  traditions  in  a way 
which  turns  them  to  vital  church  tasks  today:  the  empowerment  of  Christian  laity  in  daily  life 
and  responsibilities,  cathechesis  directed  to  the  formation  of  Christian  conscience  itself, 
substance  and  form  for  the  church’s  social  witness,  ways  to  link  integrally  kononia,  diakonia, 
and  martyria,  liturgy,  ethos,  and  a way  of  life,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  though  such  means  it 
helps  weave  the  moral  fiber  of  society  and  contribute  to  its  moral  and  spiritual  health  when 
both  are  in  disarray. 
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Report  on  Ethnicity  and  Nationalism  Consultation 
Barry  Rogerson 


Introduction 

Despite  the  bomb  blast  which  killed  over  50  people,  36  participants  from  21  countries 
representing  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  came  to  Mount  Lavinia  for  this  consultation.  The  WCC 
participants  represented  CCLA,  Faith  and  Order,  and  PCR. 

Faith  and  Order 

As  a result  of  the  "Unity  and  Renewal"  programme  and  the  report  "Church  and  World"  the 
Standing  Commission  discussed  further  work  at  their  meeting  in  Stuttgart  in  April  1993, 
where  the  following  points  were  made  on: 

Nationalism  and  ethnic  identity  in  relation  to  unity 

i.  The  existence  of  "national  churches" 

ii.  The  identity  of  nations  and  ethnic  groups 

iii.  Indigenous  people  and  land 

iv.  The  "hermeneutics  of  otherness" 

v.  The  Church  as  agent  of  reconciliation. 

There  was  earlier  work  done  by  Faith  and  Order  as  well  as  the  comments  from  the  Dunblane 
Standing  Commission  meeting  (1990)  to  take  into  account. 

Consultation  Process 

Major  case  studies  on  ethnic  conflicts  in  the  Sudan,  Hungary,  Fiji  and  Sri  I^nka  itself 
provided  the  contexts  in  which  the  preliminary  material  on  ethnicity,  nationalism  together 
with  biblical  and  theological  perspectives  could  be  tested  and  revised.  The  Report  of  the 
Consultation  consisted  of  three  sections  and  a list  of  definitions: 

1.  The  analysis  of  the  context  and  content  of  ethnic  conflicts. 

2.  Biblical  and  Theological  Perspectives.  This  consists  of  a brief  account  of  salvation  history 
from  the  perspective  of  diversity  of  tribes,  nations  and  languages  with  special  attention  being 
paid  to  Acts  2:1-4  and  Acts  6 and  the  production  of  a series  of  moral  stances  which  would 
be  appropriate  for  churches  and  Christians,  including  a pointer  to  the  importance  to  continue 
the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  as  a priority. 

3.  Challenges  to  the  Churches.  Included  in  this  list  of  practical  ways  in  which  churches  and 
Christians  can  play  their  part  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  are  three  of  particular  interest 
to  Faith  and  Order. 
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The  first  concerns  the  commitment  of  the  churches  to  the  search  for  visible  unity  as  part 
of  peace-making.  In  many  of  the  cases  of  ethnic  conflict  denominational  ism  has  been 
used  as  a significant  identity  marker  which  has  exacerbated  divisions. 

- The  second  concerns  the  necessity  for  inter-faith  dialogue  as  many  instances  of  ethnic 
conflict  involve  Christianity  and  Islam.  Inter-faith  dialogue  is  still  a contentious  issue. 
Many  participants  acknowledge  that  this  is  a major  concern  that  has  to  be  addressed  but 
are  yet  to  be  convinced  about  the  theological  rationale  that  can  be  given. 

The  third  concerns  the  understanding  of  the  Church  as  a "prophetic  sign".  This  ought  to 
have  been  the  major  theological  theme  out  of  which  the  challenges  to  the  churches 
emerged  but  this  was  not  the  case.  There  is  need  for  further  work  to  be  done  and  the 
fruits  of  that  work  shared  with  the  WCC  and  the  churches. 

A New  Development 

A paper  given  by  Dr  Miroslav  Volf  (Croatia  and  Pasadena)  introduced  the  categories  of 
"exclusion"  and  "embrace".  Prof.  Volfs  analysis  attempted  to  take  the  consultation  beyond 
the  categories  to  be  found  in  Liberation  Theology  of  "oppression"  and  "liberation".  The 
consultation  found  that  these  latter  categories  tended  to  polarize  the  participants  in  an  ethnic 
conflict  and  did  not  allow  for  the  ambiguities  which  are  to  be  found.  These  categories  did 
not  find  universal  approval  but  there  maybe  some  mileage  in  their  development.  Dr  Volf  was 
a pupil  of  Prof.  Moltmann. 

Conclusion 

1 . This  tri-partite  consultation  was  a good  beginning  which  cleared  much  of  the  ground  and 
provided  a framework  for  further  work  to  be  done.  But  it  is  only  a beginning. 

2.  The  tools  which  the  churches  have  at  their  disposal  for  the  analysis  of  ethnic  conflicts 
need  to  be  appropriated  and  in  some  cases  honed.  There  is  a continuing  danger  that 
superficial  analysis  can  result  in  more  harm  than  good  being  done. 

3.  The  biblical  and  theological  framework  is  still  at  a very  early  stage  and  yet  again  the 
question  of  hermeneutics  dogged  the  discussion,  though  it  was  avoided  in  the  report. 

4.  Faith  and  Order  sill  has  much  to  contribute,  though  the  work  done  in  this  consultation 
ought  to  be  appropriated  before  any  further  plans  are  made. 

Recommendation: 

that  Faith  and  Order  consult  with  LWF  and  WARC  as  well  as  CCIA  and  PCR  in  the 
WCC  as  to  the  next  steps  to  be  taken. 
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ETHNICITY  AND  NATIONALISM: 
A Challenge  to  the  Churches 


Introduction 

In  more  than  fifty  places  around  the  globe,  violence  has  taken  root  between  people  who 
share  the  same  terrain  but  differ  in  ethnicity,  race,  language  or  religion.  Rapid 
population  growth,  diminishing  resources,  unemployment,  migration  to  shantytowns  and 
lack  of  education  are  steadily  increasing  pressures  along  many  social  fault-lines. 
Conditions  seem  ripe  for  more  Bosnias,  Rwandas  or  Sri  Lankas,  for  more  cities  and 
villages  to  be  destroyed,  for  more  people  to  be  left  destitute,  for  more  blood  to  flow. 
Along  with  other  concerned  groups,  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  reflect  on  this  issue. 
And  we  must  act. 

From  15-19  November  1994,  we  have  met  - some  36  people  from  21  countries  - in 
Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  to  discuss  issues  of  ethnicity  and  nationalism  and  to  discern  the 
challenges  these  present  to  the  witness  and  service  of  Christian  churches  and  ecumenical 
bodies. 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  Lutheran  World  Federation 
and  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  consultation  was  hosted  by  the  Ecumenical  Institute  for 
Study  and  Dialogue  in  Colombo  and  the  National  Christian  Council  of  Sri  Lanka.  Our  hosts 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  hear  a presentation  of  the  current  situation  in  Sri  Lanka  itself;  and 
we  share  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka  that  recent  developments  may 
herald  a peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  that  has  tom  their  country  apart  and  led  to 
immense  suffering  in  recent  years. 

Our  discussions  here  have  confirmed  our  awareness  of  the  complexity  and  deep  roots  of 
many  of  today’s  conflicts,  both  those  to  which  our  attention  is  called  daily  by  newspaper  and 
television  reports  and  those  largely  unnoticed  by  international  media.  The  role  of  the 
Christian  community  in  any  situation  of  ethnic  strife  is  always  difficult  and  often  ambiguous. 
In  many  of  these  conflicts,  no  solution  is  apparent;  and  we  recognize  that  Christian  faith 
offers  no  ready  answers  to  them.  Nevertheless,  in  what  follows  we  have  sought  to  distil  from 
our  discussions  some  insights  and  perspectives  which  we  hope  will  be  useful  to  the  member 
churches  of  our  organizations  and  to  others  concerned  about  these  critical  issues. 

Our  report  is  in  three  sections.  We  begin  by  drawing  on  accounts  of  particular  situations 
presented  at  our  meeting  to  suggest  some  general  remarks  about  ethnic  conflicts.  This  is 
followed  by  a presentation  of  biblical  and  theological  perspectives;  and  we  conclude  with 
some  practical  suggestions  for  the  churches.  A separate  section  is  appended,  offering 
explanations  of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  our  report  and  discussions. 


I.  Some  types  and  elements  of  ethnicity 

Participants  shared  case  studies  and  more  informal  reports  of  ethnic  tension  or  strife  in  Fiji, 
Hungary,  Malaysia,  Nagomo-Karabagh,  Nigeria,  Rwanda,  Sri  Lanka,  Sudan,  Taiwan  and 
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the  former  Yugoslavia.  We  regret  that,  due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  it  was  not 
possible  to  hear  a case  study  from  Latin  America. 

Any  attempt  to  classify  these  situations  highlights  the  wide  diversity  of  individual  cases. 
Christian  churches  within  and  outside  of  any  situation  must  show  humility  and  caution  if  they 
seek  to  respond  to  it  with  something  more  than  a general  appeal  for  nonviolent  resolution  of 
conflict,  compassion  for  victims  and  justice  for  all.  However,  we  note  also  that  any  such 
exercise  in  "understanding  ethnic  conflict"  inevitably  abstracts  from  the  human  experiences 
and  often  deep  suffering  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  directly  involved  in  these  painful 
situations.  If  the  discussion  of  ethnic  tensions  and  conflicts  is  to  be  more  than  an  academic 
exercise,  our  humility  and  caution  in  explaining  events  and  identifying  rights  and  wrongs 
must  be  matched  by  an  abiding  commitment  to  be  artisans  of  peace. 

No  two  situations  of  ethnic  conflict  are  the  same.  The  stories  and  case  studies  reported  in  our 
consultation  revealed  several  specific  areas  in  which  the  distinctive  features  of  a particular 
tension  or  conflict  may  be  found.  Here  are  some  of  these  elements: 

* Local  factors.  Each  situation  grows  in  part  out  of  the  particularities  of  the  context  in 
which  the  various  groups  live,  including  their  economic  power  and  potential,  sociological 
makeup,  demographic  realities,  geographical  factors.  In  cases  involving  indigenous 
peoples,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  their  relationship  to  the  land  is  an  intimate 
component  of  their  spirituality. 

* History.  Each  situation  evolves  out  of  specific  historical  circumstances,  with  which 
those  from  outside  are  often  unfamiliar.  As  part  of  the  ongoing  stream  of  history,  no 
situation  is  static.  More  importantly,  there  are  often  deep  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  historical  record  (in  most  cases,  history  is  "written  by  the  winners")  and  how  it  is  to 
be  interpreted. 

* External  influences.  No  situation  is  insulated  from  outside  forces,  who  act  out  of 
various  interests.  Frequently  it  is  the  past  actions  of  outside  forces  which  have  created 
the  present  tension,  as  in  the  case  of  colonialism;  but  similar  intervention  from  outside 
comes  with  expansionist  policies  of  neighbouring  nations  and  with  the  economic 
domination  of  "neo-colonialism".  Often  the  action  of  outside  forces  is  overt  and  evident, 
but  they  may  also  intervene  covertly,  creating  further  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

* Images  of  the  other.  In  every  situation  of  ethnic  tension  or  conflict,  the  behaviour  of 
each  side  is  most  likely  to  be  determined  by  negative  images  of  the  other,  without  any 
serious  attempt  to  verify  these  images.  As  tensions  between  groups  intensify,  people 
increasingly  act  according  to  their  distorted  images  of  the  self  and  the  other,  and  ethnicity 
is  increasingly  invoked  as  a factor  in  the  group  rivalry.  Conflict  is  exacerbated  when  the 
general  perception  is  of  the  other  as  inferior,  or  threatening,  or  demonic. 

* Occasion  for  conflict  and  opportunity  for  resolution.  Ethnic  mistrust  or  tension  often 
escalates  into  conflict  because  of  a specific  event  or  episode.  Any  attempt  to  resolve  the 
conflict  must  deal  with  what  touched  off  the  conflict.  Merely  resolving  that  episode  will 
not  solve  the  underlying  conflict,  however,  since  the  conflict  will  have  opened  old 
wounds  and  is  likely  to  have  created  new  fears,  hatreds  and  enemy-images. 
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* Who  speaks  for  the  group?  From  each  side  in  a case  of  ethnic  tension  or  conflict  many 
voices  may  be  heard,  offering  divergent  explanations  of  the  issues  at  stake  and  different 
proposals  for  how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Frequently  it  will  be  difficult  to  verify  which 
if  any  of  these  voices  is  in  fact  speaking  for  those  who  are  most  vulnerable.  While 
seeking  to  listen  carefully  and  objectively  to  all  voices,  those  outside  the  situation  must 
remember  that  co-option  and  "divide  and  rule"  are  strategies  often  used  by  opponents  to 
weaken  and  discredit  groups. 

* Myths  and  visions.  Many  ethnic  conflicts  are  intensified  and  complicated  by  the  deep 
convictions  held  by  ethnic  groups  about  their  place  in  history  and  in  their  region.  These 
visions  may  not  respond  to  "objective"  judgements  made  by  those  outside  the  group. 

On  the  basis  of  the  cases  presented  to  us,  we  would  identify  two  main  categories  of  ethnic 
conflict:  ideological  conflicts  and  conflicts  concerning  minority-majority  relationships.  Both 
are  embedded  in  the  struggle  of  ethnic  groups  over  economic  resources  and  political  power. 
The  following  list  of  types  of  such  conflict  is  not  exhaustive,  and  in  any  given  case  several 
categories  may  overlap: 

Ideological  conflicts 

* Some  cases  are  often  described  as  "inter-religious'  or  "intra-religious",  because  each 
of  the  parties  is  identified  with  a different  religious  or  "sectarian"  affiliation,  even  if  it 
is  clear  to  all  that  the  teachings  and  religious  practices  of  both  sides  have  little  if  anything 
to  do  with  the  dispute. 

* Some  cases  involve  groups  with  identifiably  different  "ethnic"  consciousness,  often 
supported  by  a perception  of  distinctiveness  in  language,  race,  customs  and  values  or 
cultural  identity. 

Majority-minority  relationships 

* Some  cases  involve  ethnic  groups  of  relatively  equal  size  or  power  each  struggling  for 
dominance  in  a national  state. 

* Some  cases  arise  because  of  the  historical  movement  of  people,  as  refugees  or  as 
migrants,  into  the  territory  of  another  nation-state. 

* Some  cases  arise  because  an  ethnic  group,  nation  or  part  of  a nation  finds  itself  within 
the  borders  of  a nation-state  which  it  did  not  choose,  whether  because  of  boundaries 
drawn  by  colonial  authorities  or  as  a result  of  earlier  treaties. 

* Some  cases  arise  within  nation-states  in  which  a large  majority  is  of  one  ethnic  group 
and  one  or  more  minority  groups  struggle  for  recognition  of  rights  which  they  are  not 
able  to  achieve  through  parliamentary  or  other  democratic  means  because  of  their 
minority  status. 

* Some  cases  arise  when  a minority  ethnic  group  achieves  and  maintains  dominance  over 
the  majority  by  economic,  political  and  military  power. 
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* Some  cases  involve  indigenous  peoples  who  have  been  increasingly  marginalized, 
reduced  to  a minority  and  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  colonial  powers  and  their 
descendants  or  by  other  ethnic  groups  brought  in  to  serve  the  economic  interests  of  the 
colonial  powers. 


n.  Biblical  and  theological  perspectives 

God  the  Creator  has  made  humankind  in  God’s  image;  all  human  beings  share  equal  dignity 
and  are  owed  equal  respect  (Gen.  1:26-28).  This  image  of  God  is  expressed  in  the 
relationship  of  female  and  male  (Gen.  1:27).  The  image  of  God  is  marred  when  the 
relationship  between  two  or  more  people  or  peoples  is  broken  (Gen.  4:1-16). 

In  God’s  providence  and  for  our  good  we  have  come  to  speak  different  languages,  inhabit 
different  cultural  spaces  (Gen.  11:1-10).  God  is  the  author  both  of  our  common  humanity  and 
of  our  diversity. 

Estranged  from  the  God  of  peace,  human  beings  have  made  wholesome  ethnic  differences 
a source  of  deadly  conflict.  In  greed  for  wealth  and  power,  land  and  its  fruits,  one  ethnic 
group  oppresses  another,  excluding  it  from  the  things  that  rightfully  belong  to  it,  suppressing 
cultural  distinctiveness,  plundering  material  goods,  sometimes  even  threatening  and 
obliterating  its  very  existence. 

By  sending  Jesus  Christ  into  this  world,  God  the  Redeemer  calls  the  whole  of  humanity  to 
respond  to  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  the  reign  of  God,  of  the  coming  new 
creation  of  God.  The  promise  of  the  new  creation  is  that  people  from  every  tribe  and  nation 
with  all  their  cultural  goods  will  be  gathered  around  the  throne  of  the  Triune  God  in  a new 
heaven  and  a new  earth  (Rev.  21-22).  But  before  this  promise  is  received,  a note  of 
judgement  is  struck  (Rev.  21:27):  that  all  cultures  will  be  refined  and  renewed. 

As  the  gospel  has  been  preached  to  many  nations,  the  church  has  taken  root  in  many 
cultures,  transforming  them  as  well  as  being  profoundly  shaped  by  them.  Yet  the  church  does 
not  have  its  own  specific  culture;  rather,  to  be  church  is  a way  of  living  the  life  of  the  new 
creation  within  a given  culture.  The  church  must  have  its  feet  firmly  planted  in  any  culture 
in  which  it  lives,  and  its  arms  stretched  out  towards  God  and  God’s  future,  the  new  creation. 

Pentecost,  the  day  the  church  was  bom,  is  not  a reversal  of  the  experience  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  (Gen.  11:1-10).  Before  Babel  all  of  humanity  spoke  one  language;  in  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost  the  new  community  speaks  many  languages  (Acts  2).  When  the  Spirit  comes,  all 
understand  each  other;  yet  each  speaks  his  or  her  own  language.  Pentecost  is  not  a reversion 
to  the  unity  of  cultural  uniformity;  it  is  an  advance  towards  the  harmony  of  cultural  diversity. 

We  wish  to  affirm  not  only  the  unity  of  humanity  but  also  the  cultural  diversity  that  ethnic 
groups  bring  to  our  societies.  One  of  the  tasks  of  the  church  in  a given  culture  is  to 
contribute  to  the  flowering  of  that  culture,  as  well  as  to  make  sure  that  the  salutary  sense  of 
ethnic  belonging  does  not  turn  into  ethnic  aggressions  towards  the  "stranger  who  is  within 
the  gates"  or  towards  neighbouring  ethnic  groups.  It  is  therefore  the  responsibility  of  the 
church  to  work  towards  genuine  community,  in  which  each  ethnic  group  remains  faithful  to 
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its  dynamic  and  changing  identity  and  yet  is  enriched  by  and  enriches  others.  In  this  way, 
the  churches  must  seek  to  contribute  not  only  to  the  development  of  each  culture  but  also  to 
harmony  among  all. 

The  church  is  called  to  participate  in  the  mission  of  God  to  establish  God’s  new  creation,  to 
bring  everything  together  under  Christ  as  head  (Eph.  1:10),  by  inviting  people  to  repent  and 
believe  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  by  struggling  together  for  justice,  peace  and  the 
integrity  of  creation.  The  churches  therefore  need  to  challenge  structures  and  practices  of 
economic,  political,  sexual,  racial,  ethnic  and  other  kinds  of  oppression,  recognizing  the 
intersecting  nature  of  these  oppressions  and  their  specific  impact  on  equality  within 
communities. 

Yet  as  we  face  the  ethnic  conflicts  that  are  surfacing  around  the  globe  today,  our  first  act  as 
churches  and  Christians  must  be  to  repent  for  the  fact  that  too  often  we  have  been 
accomplices  in  ethnic  wars  rather  than  agents  of  peace.  Finding  it  difficult  to  distance 
themselves  from  their  own  culture,  churches  too  often  echo  its  reigning  opinions  and  mimic 
its  practices,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  repeating  nationalistic  slogans  and  propaganda. 

In  seeking  to  find  harmony  with  others  in  the  Spirit  of  love  while  remaining  true  to 
themselves,  churches  must  strive  for  justice  and  truth.  A peace  between  ethnic  groups 
without  truth  is  a false  peace;  harmony  without  justice  is  an  unjust  harmony.  Yet  the  search 
for  truth  and  justice  must  be  a common  search  in  which  all  parties  in  conflict  participate.  If 
each  ethnic  group  simply  insists  on  its  own  account  of  truth  and  justice,  conflict  will 
continue.  As  each  group  seeks  peace  and  communion  with  the  other,  each  must  not  only  be 
faithful  to  its  own  account  of  justice  and  truth  but  be  willing  to  have  these  accounts  corrected 
by  the  convictions  of  other  groups. 

In  seeking  the  resolution  of  ethnic  conflicts,  churches  should  pay  special  attention  to  those 
who  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  denial  of  political  or  economic  power.  While 
continuing  to  affirm  a preferential  option  for  the  poor,  they  should  carefully  analyze  conflicts 
which  arise,  sustaining  the  capacity  to  be  critical  of  groups  and  movements  fighting  for 
liberation  but  violating  human  rights  and  perpetrating  injustice. 

"The  churches  are  called  to  move  towards  visible  unity  in  order  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of 
hope  and  reconciliation  for  all  people  and  show  a credible  model  of  that  life  God  offers  to 
all"  ( The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling , statement  by  the  seventh 
assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Canberra,  1991).  For  the  sake  of  ethnic 
harmony  the  churches  are  invited  to  respond  to  this  gift  and  calling.  Above  the  commitment 
to  their  respective  cultures  and  nations  the  churches  must  place  not  only  their  commitment 
to  their  common  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  God’s  new  creation,  but  also  their  commitment  to 
one  another  as  Christian  communions. 

"You  were  slaughtered  and  by  your  blood  you  ransomed  for  God  saints  from  every  tribe  and 
language  and  people  and  nation"  (Rev.  5:9).  "There  is  no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no 
longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male  and  female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (Gal.  3:28). 

All  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  scattered  in  diverse  cultures,  have  been  redeemed  for  God 
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by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  to  form  one  multi-cultural  community  of  faith.  The  "blood"  that 
binds  them  as  brothers  and  sisters  is  more  precious  than  the  "blood",  the  language,  the 
customs,  the  political  allegiances  or  economic  interests  that  may  separate  them. 


HI.  Challenges  to  the  churches 

In  a world  in  which  ethnic  strife  and  nationalism  threaten  the  human  rights  of  so  many  ethnic 
communities  and  their  members,  these  biblical  and  theological  perspectives  point  to  a clear 
challenge  to  the  church  as  a whole  and  in  its  local  expressions. 

The  church  is  challenged  constantly  and  critically  to  search  the  Scriptures  as  it  seeks  to 
understand  ethnicity  and  nationalism,  opening  itself  to  new  insights  and  honestly 
acknowledging  where  it  has  abused  Scripture  to  justify  its  own  understanding  of  ethnicity  and 
nationalism.  In  searching  the  Scriptures  and  seeking  to  live  as  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church 
is  called  to  repent  and  to  walk  the  path  of  Christian  discipleship,  which  is  always  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  and  may  often  lead  to  the  cross. 

The  church  is  challenged  to  reassess  critically  its  own  history  and  evaluate  its  own 
involvement  in  ethnic  conflicts  and  in  nationalistic  desires  for  power.  This  is  not  a simple 
matter.  It  may  involve  a painful  process  of  naming  and  unmasking  diabolical  and 
dehumanizing  powers.  Breaking  down  walls  of  division  and  being  reconciled  with  another 
group  is  especially  difficult  when  there  has  been  long  and  bitter  enmity  between  groups.  Yet 
as  the  church  listens  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  will  be  challenged  to  abandon  old  ways  and 
to  move  in  new  directions  under  the  leading  of  that  Spirit,  growing  closer  together  with  the 
various  members  of  its  family.  The  term  "kingdom  [reign,  realm]  of  God",  as  understood 
by  the  various  Christian  traditions,  should  be  explored  anew  as  a key  to  understanding 
nationalism,  ethnicity  and  the  church. 

The  church  is  challenged  to  examine  and  explore  its  relations  with  people  of  other  faiths, 
moving  beyond  passive  tolerance  to  constant,  critical  and  creative  dialogue  with  them.  This 
is  important  whenever  religion  is  mobilized  in  an  ethnic  conflict,  especially  when  nation- 
states seek  to  meet  their  need  for  legitimation  by  drawing  on  and  exploiting  the  beliefs  and 
traditions  of  religious  communities.  All  world  faiths  include  visions  of  and  resources  for  the 
just  and  harmonious  living  together  of  all  human  beings  and  for  the  care  and  preservation  of 
creation.  These  resources  for  life  must  be  marshalled  in  interfaith  encounter,  particularly 
when  claims  by  some  adherents  of  these  religions  are  leading  to  oppression,  injustice  and 
violence.  Interfaith  dialogue  in  situations  of  conflict  may  not  be  possible  and  will  certainly 
be  less  fruitful  if  relationships  of  trust  have  not  already  been  built  before  conflict  breaks  out. 

The  church  is  challenged  to  respond  to  the  increase  in  missionary  activity  and  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  new  religious  movements  in  many  countries.  Often  these  groups 
promote  a kind  of  faith  which  is  alien  to  the  cultural  identity  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  come,  offer  simplistic  responses  to  complex  and  critical  issues  and  serve  as  vehicles  for 
the  economic  and  political  interests  of  other  powers. 

The  church  is  challenged  to  live  as  a prophetic  sign  of  the  new  creation  and  servant  of  the 
reconciliation  of  God  at  the  local  level.  The  local  congregation  should  be  a community 
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characterized  in  its  life,  mission  and  worship  by  inclusiveness  and  advocacy  for  the  rights 
of  others,  thereby  underlining  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ,  who  has  broken  down  barriers 
of  ethnicity  and  race,  creating  a new  people  in  the  Spirit  in  whom  there  is  "neither  Jew  nor 
Greek"  (Gal.  3:28).  This  gospel  message  provides  a clear  and  risky  challenge,  particularly 
to  churches  built  on  ethnic  lines  and  living  in  a wider  community  where  those  divisions  are 
embroiled  in  struggles  for  power. 

Church  leaders  are  often  caught  between  their  own  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  of  reconciliation  and  their  ethnic  ties  and  obligations.  They  must  be  encouraged  and 
supported  to  stand  for  the  gospel  which  is  above  ethnic  ties  and  to  work  for  peace  in  their 
communities.  In  order  to  develop  wise  leadership  in  these  matters,  there  is  a clear  need  for 
theological  seminaries  and  church  educational  activities  and  programmes  to  include  peace 
education  programmes  in  their  curricula. 

If  they  are  to  carry  out  a role  as  peacemaker  and  mediator  in  conflict  situations,  churches 
must  equip  themselves  to  face  questions  of  ethnicity  and  nationalism  by  being  politically  and 
economically  informed,  historically  and  culturally  aware  and  sensitive.  In  the  service  of 
justice  and  peace,  churches  must  continue  to  hear  the  call  to  have  "the  mind  of  Christ"  (Phil. 
2:5).  Their  identification  with  vulnerable  communities  should  lead  to  an  acknowledgment  and 
renunciation  of  all  forms  of  power  as  domination. 

Churches  need  to  stand  by  the  weak  and  disadvantaged  and  to  provide  healing  for  the  victims 
of  power.  In  practical  terms,  this  may  mean  taking  steps  such  as  these: 

* familiarizing  themselves  with  the  ethnic  composition  of  their  own  community  and  being 
especially  aware  of  the  minority  ethnic  groups  in  their  society; 

* as  resources  are  available,  providing  opportunity,  space  and  facilities  for  such  minority 
groups  to  gather  together; 

* supporting  by  prayer  and  other  means  sisters  and  brothers  in  those  churches  which  are 
vulnerable  to  and  are  experiencing  the  consequences  of  ethnic  strife  and  nationalism; 

* supporting  and  encouraging  their  own  members  who  are  involved,  often  at  great 
personal  risk,  in  struggles  for  the  rights  of  vulnerable  groups; 

* sharing  from  their  own  resources,  whether  local  resources  or  those  of  the  wider 
church,  when  food  and  other  basic  necessities  of  life  are  needed; 

* supporting  non-church  groups  and  organizations  working  for  the  well-being  of  ethnic 
groups  that  are  disadvantaged; 

* listening  to  the  concerns  of  groups  in  conflict  and  if  need  be  representing  peoples 
before  government  and  standing  with  and  for  them  in  their  desire  for  peace  and  justice. 

At  heart  the  Christian  church  is  to  be  a welcoming  and  open  community  to  all  those  who  are 
powerless  and  helpless.  The  church  is  called  to  be  the  people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ.  It 
is  challenged  to  break  down  the  walls  of  hostility  among  groups  and  to  unmask  the 
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dehumanizing  powers  often  inherent  in  nationalistic  programmes.  It  lives  in  the  hope  of 
joining  in  that  "great  multitude  that  no  one  could  count,  from  every  nation,  from  all  tribes 
and  peoples  and  languages"  (Rev.  7:9)  in  the  worship  of  the  one  who  was  slain  to  bring  them 
peace  and  to  unite  them  as  the  people  of  God. 


APPENDIX:  Explanation  of  some  terms 

How  are  ethnicity,  nationalism  and  religion  linked?  Modem  Europe  claimed  that  the  nation- 
state represents  the  normal  or  even  "natural"  form  of  political  self-organization;  and  nation- 
states have  been  exported  to  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a legacy  of  colonial  history.  To  give 
legitimacy  to  nation-states,  elites  have  often  tapped  the  resources  of  the  people’s  history, 
religion  and  local  traditions.  Such  ideas  as  "we  are  the  chosen  people",  "this  land  is  our 
land"  and  "our  noble  tradition"  are  galvanized  into  ideologies.  It  is  in  this  perspective  that 
the  problems  we  have  discussed  arise. 

Identity.  Many  factors  shape  human  identity,  including  religion,  culture,  gender,  class. 
Identity  is  about  a sense  of  belonging.  From  birth,  every  person  requires  socialization  in  a 
culture  for  development.  Identity  is  therefore  derived  in  part  from  membership  in  a socio- 
cultural system. 

Ethnicity  is  collective  group  consciousness  defined  by  reference  to  a configuration  of 
elements  such  as  language,  homeland,  descent,  religion,  values.  The  collective  group  identity 
or  ethnicity  of  a group  is  often  asserted  relationally,  in  comparison  to  or  contrast  with  other 
neighbouring  groups.  Although  specific  characteristics  of  an  ethnic  identity,  such  as  religion 
or  homeland,  may  shift  over  time,  the  need  for  that  identity  seems  to  be  permanent,  fulfilling 
the  need  for  belonging.  Ethnic  identity  may  provide  economic  advantages  and  protection;  it 
also  confers  symbolic  satisfactions  of  emotional  bonding  and  personal  meaning.  In  cases  of 
group  conflicts,  ethnicity  may  be  mobilized  and  become  a factor  aggravating  such  conflicts. 

Religion  is  a key  factor  that  shapes  the  identity  and  character  of  many  communities.  Every 
religion  includes,  among  other  elements,  the  following:  a body  of  oral  and  written  doctrines, 
a set  of  rituals,  a communal  structure  and  a code  of  behaviour  and  values. 

State  is  the  name  of  the  sovereign  territorial  entities  which  constitute  the  main  units  in  the 
international  system.  Typically  a state  is  composed  of  a population,  land  and  an  independent 
government.  Prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  state,  kingdoms,  tribes  and  the  like  were  the  main 
units  of  social  organization.  Today,  state  boundaries  are  being  challenged  by  new  forms  of 
organization  such  as  the  European  Union,  ASEAN,  etc. 

Nation  refers  to  a group  that  possesses  its  own  cultural  practices  and  institutions.  A state  may 
contain  many  nations.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  idea  of  a "multi-ethnic  state".  There  are 
only  a few  states  which  are  constituted  entirely  by  one  cultural  group  or  nation. 

A nation-state  in  the  modem  sense  is  an  overarching  structure  in  which  political  power  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more  ethnic  communities  within  its  territory.  The  nation- 
state has  been  challenged  by  new  concepts,  structures  and  practices  such  as  movements  for 
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civil  rights  and  self-determination,  cooperative  trade  and  supra-govemmental  structures  and 
the  impact  of  global  capitalism. 

Nationalism  is  collective  group  consciousness  built  around  the  boundaries  of  an  actual  or 
perceived  nationhood.  In  many  countries,  internal  cultural  fragmentation  means  that  collective 
nationalist  sentiments  representing  all  the  people  cannot  arise;  instead,  ethno- nationalisms  of 
the  separate  sub-state  communities  exist.  The  appeal  to  nationalism  and  ethno-nationalism 
may  serve  as  an  ideology  for  a group’s  claims. 

Colombo,  19  November  1994 


Group  on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics/Ethnicity  and  Nationalism 
- also  Reflecting  on  Inter-Unit  Co-operation  - 

Recommendation 


I.  Inter-Unit  Co-operation 

A.  The  advent  of  the  new  structures  in  the  WCC  has  encouraged  co-operation  within  and 
between  Units.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  guidelines  for  such  co-operation.  In  order 
to  encourage  fruitful  co-operation  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in 
Aleppo  in  January  1995  asks  the  Director  to  negotiate  within  the  WCC  guidelines  for  co- 
operative programmes  and  studies  under  the  following  headings :- 

1.  Co-sponsorship  of  programmes  by  Faith  and  Order  and  those  in  another  unit  (eg: 
Ecclesiology  and  Ethics,  Faith  and  Order/I  and  ECOS/Unit  III). 

2.  Contribution  to  programmes  sponsored  by  another  WCC  unit  (eg:  Gospel  and  Culture, 
Unit  II),  or  by  another  WCC  unit  and  World  Communions  (eg:  Ethnicity  and 
Nationalism,  Unit  III  & WARC  & LWF). 

B.  Such  guidelines  to  include: 

1.  Where  does  responsibility  for: 

a.  initiation  of  programmes  reside, 

b.  planning  programmes  reside? 

2.  Where  does  accountability  for  an  authorization  of  reports  reside? 

3.  Who  provides  and  authorizes  financial  and  staffing  implications? 


II.  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics/Ethnicity  and  Nationalism 

A.  Members  of  the  Standing  Commission  have  been  involved  in  1994  in  work  co- 
sponsored with  another  WCC  unit: 
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1.  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  (related  to  earlier  work  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community) 

and  have  contributed  to  work  sponsored  by  another  WCC  unit  or  by  a WCC  unit  and  world 
communions: 

2.  Ethnicity  and  Nationalism  (related  to  Unity  and  Renewal) 

3.  Gospel  and  Culture  (related  at  the  Aleppo  meeting  particularly  to  Hermeneutics) 

B.  If  the  Ecclesiology  Study  is  an  "umbrella  project"  towards  which  a number  of  studies 
can  contribute;  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  Ecclesiology  project  will  be  a failure  if  it  does  not 
address  the  issues  of  how  Christians  witness  and  act  in  the  societies  in  which  they  are  set; 
then  the  Ecclesiology  project  should  address  the  issues  associated  with  Ethics  and 
Ecclesiology  and  with  Ethnicity  and  Nationalism  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It 
follows  that  Faith  and  Order  needs  to  include  these  issues  within  the  Ecclesiology  study  by 
work  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  A cluster  of  theological  explorations  under  the  following  headings: 

a.  National  and  Ethnic  Churches  (Ethnicity  and  Nationalism  p.  6 para.  6) 

b.  Church  and  Culture.  EN  and  EE  (p.  11  para  44  F)  (EE  p.  13  para.  55-57) 

c.  The  divided  Ethical  Witness  of  the  Churches  (EE  p.  9 para  38-46) 

2.  A cluster  of  theological  explorations  under  the  following  headings: 

a.  Ethical  engagement  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  (EN  p.  6 para.  5)  (EE 
p.  7 para.  7) 

b.  The  ecclesial  significance  of  shared  work  for  justice  and  reconciliation  with  "Movements" 
(EE  p.  7 para.  30)  (EN  p.  7 rec:  5,6, +7) 

c.  The  Hermeneutics  of  "Otherness"  and  the  "Reconciliation  of  Memories". 

C.  Recognizing  that  the  WCC  Central  Committee  has  requested  a progress  report  be 
given,  at  its  September  1995  meeting,  from  the  work  on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  done  with 
Unit  III  we  recommend  that: 

1 . there  be  a review  of  the  process  to  this  point,  and  of  the  resources  available  from  the 
work  which  has  been  done  (Church  and  World,  Canberra  Unity  Statement,  Santiago, 

Unity,  Tantur  Report) 

2.  a small  steering  group  be  named  be  named  by  staff  to  provide  oversight  for  this  process 
on  behalf  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

After  discussion,  the  Standing  Commission  adopted  these  resolutions  and  recommendations. 
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TOWARDS  KOINONIA  IN  WORSHIP 
The  Ditchingham  Consultation 


Discussion 

Rev.  Janet  Crawford  introduced  the  Report  of  the  Consultation  held  at  Ditchingham,  England 
in  August  1994.  She  emphasized  the  unique  nature  of  the  meeting  as  bringing  together 
liturgists,  theologians,  worship  leaders  and  local  pastors  for  reflection  on  the  role  of  worship 
within  the  search  for  unity.  Themes  for  reflection  had  included  (a)  worship  patterns,  rooted 
in  scripture  and  attested  in  tradition,  which  were  increasingly  common  to  the  various 
churches;  (b)  the  inclusion  of  the  experience  of  worship  fostering  unity  in  many  contexts;  (c) 
criteria  for  inculturation,  and  the  process  of  inculturation  in  discovering  unity  at  the  local 
level;  and  (d)  specific  suggestions  for  including  the  dimension  of  worship  in  the  whole  range 
of  Faith  and  Order  work.  Tom  Best  introduced  plans  for  the  translation,  publication  and  wide 
distribution  of  the  Letter,  Report  and  papers  from  the  consultation,  and  Dagmar  Heller 
explained  how  the  consultation  worship  had  itself  been  a creative  example  of  inculturation, 
with  a common  order  of  service  being  developed  each  day  through  worship  materials  from 
a particular  region. 

The  report  enjoyed  a wide-ranging  discussion,  which  combined  strong  affirmation  of  its 
quality  and  wide  scope  with  some  questions  and  critical  comments.  The  points  made  included 
the  following:  (a)  the  need  to  study  liturgical  practise  as  one  key  to  the  theological  and 
dogmatic  stances  of  the  churches;  (b)  the  need  to  include  worship  perspectives  from  the 
"non-liturgical"  churches,  those  which  emphasize  the  role  of  the  Spirit  as  well  as  free 
personal  expression  during  worship,  and  those  with  distinctive  worship  traditions  such  as  the 
African-American  churches;  (c)  the  importance  of  non-verbal  elements  of  the  worship 
experience;  (d)  the  definition  and  role  of  the  ordo  (common  pattern  of  worship)  in 
ecumenical  work  in  this  field;  (e)  the  relation  of  inculturation  to  issues  of  hermeneutics;  (0 
a warning  that  inculturation  could  lead  not  only  to  unity,  but  to  division;  (g)  the  need  to 
emphasize  the  relation  between  worship  and  life  as  a whole,  including  engagement  in  issues 
of  justice;  (h)  an  affirmation  of  the  renewed  call  to  "spiritual  ecumenism";  and  (i)  a call  for 
further  work  on  the  practise  and  meaning  of  worship  in  ecumenical  contexts:  in  this  field, 
said  one  speaker,  we  are  "just  beginning". 

Further  discussion  centered  on  the  call  from  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  for  further  work 
on  guidelines  for  eucharistic  celebrations  at  ecumenical  meetings,  and  towards  a common 
date  for  Easter.  Commissioners  emphasized  the  need  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Worship  and  Spirituality  stream  of  Unit  I,  taking  into  careful  account  developments  and 
initiatives  in  these  areas  among  the  churches.  Study  was  needed  to  determine  what  is  needed, 
and  possible:  does  the  situation  really  warrant  new  guidelines?  Or  do  we  need  to  restate  the 
present  guidelines,  in  language  sensitive  to  new  developments? 
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A Letter  on  Koinonia  in  Worship 


26  August  1994 


To  Christians,  as  they  care  about  the  unity  and  the  worship 
of  the  churches, 

From  the  members  of  a consultation  on  the  role  of  worship  in  the  search 
for  Christian  unity,  held  at  Ditchingham  (near  Norwich),  England, 
and  convoked  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Programme  Unit  I 
(Unity  and  Renewal),  World  Council  of  Churches: 


Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

" May  mercy,  peace  and  love  be  yours  in  abundance " (Jude  2) . 

Gathered  here,  from  many  churches  and  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  hospitality  of  the  sisters 
of  All  Hallows  Convent,  we  have  been  moved  to  write  to  you  of  the  urgent  matters  in  which 
we  have  found  profound  agreement. 

In  the  divided  world,  marked  by  massive  injustice,  bitter  warfare  and  vast  sorrows,  the 
churches  of  Jesus  Christ  remain  visibly  divided.  These  are  the  very  Christians  for  whom 
Jesus  prayed  when  he  asked  that  those  who  believe  in  him  through  the  apostolic  word  might 
all  be  one  "so  that  the  world  might  believe"  (John  17:21).  Generations  of  Christians  have 
joined  that  prayer,  though  they  have  sometimes  grown  weary  of  praying  or  even  indifferent 
to  the  search  for  Christian  unity.  We  wish  to  shake  off  the  indifference  in  ourselves  and  arise 
from  the  weariness.  Will  you,  in  your  place,  join  us? 

Here  in  Ditchingham,  we  have  seen  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of  each  other  — 
Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Mar  Thoma,  United  and  Uniting  Church  Christians,  from  local  churches  in  Africa, 
Asia,  Europe,  Latin  America,  North  America  and  Oceania.  We  have  been  moved  to  hear  of 
many  instances  in  local  places  where  visible  koinonia  between  and  in  the  churches  is 
emerging.  We  give  praise  and  thanks  to  God,  believing  that  the  prayer  for  unity  is  being 
answered. 

But  we  also  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  himself,  crucified,  risen  and  present  in  our  midst,  is  the 
eternal  answer  to  the  prayer.  We  are  one  as  we  dwell  in  him  and  as,  through  him,  the  Holy 
Trinity  dwells  in  us.  We  must  become,  visibly,  what,  in  his  mercy,  we  already  are. 

For  this  drawing  near  to  Christ,  communal  assembly  for  worship  is  essential.  Indeed,  for 
being  Christ’s  body  visible  in  each  place,  for  koinoinia  between  and  in  the  churches,  for 
being  the  church  at  all  — worship  is  essential.  And  we  have  been  finding,  to  our  joy  and 
astonishment,  that  we  share  together,  as  our  common  inheritance,  the  deepest  gifts  of 
worship:  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  patterns  of  Christian  gathering  in  the  truth  of 
that  gospel,  the  call  to  see  those  patterns  celebrated  in  ways  appropriate  to  the  dignity  and 
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gifts  of  each  local  place,  and  the  conviction  that  this  celebration  sends  us  in  a mission  of  love 
and  the  search  for  justice  in  the  world. 

May  we  ask  you  to  join  us 

— in  renewed  prayer  for  the  unity  of  the  churches,  such  as  Christ  wills  and  by 
the  means  that  Christ  wills; 

— in  a new  and  deeper  study  of  the  sources  and  meaning  of  Christian  corporate 
worship; 

— in  a commitment  to  clarify  and  renew  our  local  worship  so  that  our  witness 
to  the  world  and  the  grounds  of  our  koinonia  may  be  shown  forth  by  the 
centrality  of  these  common  gifts:  Sunday  assembly,  scripture  reading, 
preaching,  intercessions,  thanksgiving  at  the  holy  table,  eating  and  drinking 
the  gift  of  Christ,  forming  new  Christians  in  the  faith  and  praying  for  them, 
baptizing,  and  sending  in  mission  to  the  world; 

— and  in  a decision  to  undertake  this  prayer,  study  and  renewal  together  with 
other  Christians,  across  our  divisions? 

We  have  in  common  these  holy  things  of  worship:  baptism,  the  word,  eucharist,  prayer, 
assembly,  the  celebration  of  the  resurrection  on  Sunday  and  at  P&ycfaz/Easter.  These  things 
are  dear  to  us,  and  were  at  the  heart  of  our  discussions  in  Ditchingham,  not  only  because  we 
share  them  but  because  in  them  we  encounter  Christ  and  in  him,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
we  come  to  the  Father.  In  them  we  are  given  a foretaste  of  the  world  reconciled  in  God’s 
love.  In  them  we  are  given  each  other.  In  them  we  are  formed  to  stand  with  the  poor  and 
suffering  ones  of  the  world.  Together  with  you,  we  all,  in  these  holy  things,  are  given  Jesus 
Christ,  "the  bread  of  God  which  comes  down  from  heaven  and  gives  life  to  the  world"  (John 
6:33). 

Join  us,  we  ask  you. 


O God,  holy  and  eternal  Trinity, 
we  pray  for  your  Church  in  all  the  world. 

Sanctify  its  life;  renew  its  worship; 
empower  its  witness;  heal  its  divisions; 
make  visible  its  unity. 

Lead  us,  with  all  our  brothers  and  sisters, 

towards  communion  in  faith,  life  and  witness 

so  that,  united  in  one  body  by  the  one  Spirit, 

we  may  together  witness  to  the  perfect  unity  of  your  love. 

Amen. 
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Consultation  on  the  Role  of  Worship 
Within  the  Search  for  Unity 

All  Hallows  Community,  Ditchingham,  England 
20-27  August  1994 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTATION 


Introduction 

"The  fruit  and  end  of  our  prayer  is  to  be  made  one  with  our  Lord 
and  to  live  for  him  in  all  things" 

Julian  of  Norwich 

Revelations  of  Divine  Love , Chapter  42 


In  August  1994,  32  Christians  from  all  over  the  world  brought  together  in  Ditchingham  (near 
Norwich),  England,  many  different  experiences  of  pilgrimage.  Our  reflection  on  the  place 
of  worship  in  the  search  for  unity  at  the  invitation  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  was  shaped  by  prayer  itself.  The  vision  of  Mother  Julian  of 
Norwich  from  the  past  met  us  and  inspired  us  towards  God’s  glorious  promise. 

We  were  well  blessed,  living  for  a week  in  the  Community  of  All  Hallows,  Ditchingham, 
under  the  loving  hospitality  of  devoted  sisters  in  Christ.  They  shared  with  us  their  quiet 
practice  and  steeped  us  in  the  daily  office,  whilst  graciously  permitting  us  to  offer  our 
unfamiliar  gifts  to  them  as  we  celebrated  within  their  midst  Christian  practices  from  many 
cultures  and  traditions. 

This  colourful  variety  yielded  to  a cohesive  form.  Within  the  giving  and  receiving  we  held 
together  experiences  of  the  unity  of  worship  without  which  any  appreciation  of  koinonia 
would  be  impaired:  church  and  world;  word  and  sacrament;  gospel  and  creation;  Christ  and 
culture;  life  and  faith.  We  recognised  that  we  need  one  another  across  the  spectrum  of 
Christian  memory  and  cultural  experiences  and  that  we  are  actually  part  of  the  growth 
towards  koinonia  in  worship. 

In  the  middle  of  the  week  we  were  given  a poignant  sign  of  this  pattern  and  blend.  We  had 
just  visited  the  site  of  Julian’s  cell  and  worshipped  in  Norwich  cathedral  when  the 
quintessential  nature  of  the  English  summertime  afforded  us  the  sight  of  a vivid  rainbow.  The 
rainbow  elicits  a holistic  view,  since,  although  its  colours  may  be  strong  and  distinctive,  none 
is  isolated  from  the  rest.  All  blend  together,  each  receiving  from  and  offering  to  the 
spectrum,  the  resultant  light  being  glorious. 

So  it  is,  we  believe,  about  our  koinonia  in  worship.  There  are  many  strong,  distinctive 
aspects  from  varied  backgrounds.  We  are  not  all  the  same,  nor  are  we  made  to  be;  except 
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that  what  we  are  is  part  of  a wholeness  that  is  infinitely  greater  than  our  monochrome 
singularity.  We  need  each  other  to  reflect  that  and  we  need  to  be  together  for  God’s  glory 
to  shine  fully  in  the  world.  For,  like  the  rainbow,  we  too  are  called  to  reflect  the  light. 

That  is  the  message  of  this  report,  throughout  which  the  pattern  of  pairing  appears  not 
because  it  has  been  artificially  superimposed  but  because  this  was  our  discovery  of  what  is 
given  and  required. 

In  the  biblical  and  theological  foundations  of  our  koinonia  in  worship  we  have  identified,  in 
place  of  a haphazard  scattering  of  unrelated  stones,  building  blocks  fitting  together,  "mutually 
re- interpretive  juxtapositions,  roots  in  word  and  sacrament  held  together"  (paragraph  4, 
below).  Building  on  this  are  "characteristic  pairings"  (10)  which  help  to  clarify  things  that 
have  divided  us  when  they  should  have  united  us  in  faith  and  practice  — such  as  baptism  and 
the  eucharist.  So  we  see  koinonia  which  is  "renewed  and  enlivened"  (19)  both  by  expressions 
of  perceived  truth  and  the  experience  of  praying  together  and  using  common  worship 
resources  — the  process  of  reconciliation  through  the  healing  of  memories.  The  gospel  is 
then  related  to  life,  transforming  cultural  components  by  integrating  them  in  worship,  taking 
care  over  "dynamic  equivalence"  (37). 

Such  "pairs"  of  experience  continuously  reflect  upon  each  other  like  colours  in  the  rainbow, 
belonging  together  in  a pattern.  When,  therefore,  we  come  finally  to  note  the  relationship  of 
our  koinonia  in  worship  to  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order  we  are  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
obvious,  like  the  rainbow  in  the  sky,  as  if  it  were  conceivable  that  faith  and  order  could  ever 
have  been  studied  independently  of  our  worshipping  together  (45).  So  we  dare  to  suggest 
some  fresh  perspectives  on  the  totality  of  faith  and  order,  as  if,  having  seen  the  glory  of  the 
promise  of  God,  we  cannot  help  but  share  what  we  have  experienced. 

Was  not  this,  put  another  way,  what  Mother  Julian  discovered  as  she  prayed  and  then  offered 
the  fruits  of  her  experience  to  others?  As  freely  as  we  have  received  from  the  gracious  hand 
of  God,  we  humbly  offer  to  the  end  that  our  experience  at  prayer  may  issue  in  our  oneness 
in  the  Lord  that  we  live  for  him  in  all  things. 

I.  BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

1 . Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  By  his  great  mercy  he  has 
given  us  a new  birth  into  a living  hope  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead  (1  Peter  1:3). 

Blessed  be  God’s  great  love  which  has  already  given  to  us  the  holy  koinonia  for  which  we 
pray  through  the  one  baptism  into  Christ  Jesus,  which  continually  founds  and  forms  all  the 
churches.1  Beyond  our  expectation,  God  has  given  us  that  koinonia  as  we  all,  together,  being 
"buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death, " are  raised  with  him  day  after  day  "by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  so  we  too  might  walk  in  newness  of  life"  (Rom.  6:4).  That  koinonia  has  been 


1 See  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”,  2.1,  in  On  the  Way  to 
Fuller  Koinonia:  Santiago  de  Compostela  1993 , ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther 
Gassmann,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  166,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1994,  pp.  269-270. 
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given  to  us  in  the  common  life  of  the  believing  community,  which  is  empowered  with  many 
gifts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  eats  and  drinks  the  "holy  communion”  of  Christ,  and  which 
shows  forth  a foretaste  of  the  communion  of  the  whole  creation  with  God,  a foretaste  of  all 
peoples  reconciled  to  God  and  to  each  other  through  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.2  The  gift  we  have  received  is  also  our  calling  and  task.  The  koinonia  we  seek 
between  and  within  the  churches  is  a koinonia  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a 
participation  in  the  grace  and  eternal  life  of  God  for  the  sake  of  the  life  and  salvation  of  the 
world.3  "God  is  faithful,  by  whom  you  were  called  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord"  (1  Cor.  1:9). 

2.  This  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  the  ground  and  source  and  center  of  our  koinonia,  is  alive 
today  in  our  midst.  Koinonia  is  found  in  the  scriptures  opened  to  speak  of  him  to  our  burning 
hearts  (Luke  24:13-32),  in  the  broken  bread  and  cup  of  blessing  which  are  a participation  in 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  10:16),  and  in  the  one  Spirit  in  which  "we  were  all 
baptized  into  one  body"  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  12: 13). 4 Word  and  sacraments,  signs  of  the 
presence  of  Christ,  are  set  forth  in  the  midst  of  a participating  assembly  of  people  who  are 
gathered  by  the  Spirit,  blessed  with  many  different  gifts,  and  sent  to  bear  witness  with  their 
lives  to  the  same  love  and  mercy  of  God  for  all  the  world  which  has  been  shown  forth  in 
their  assembly. 

3.  Through  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  Christian  worship  is  thus  a continual  meeting  with 
Christ,  so  that  we  might  be  gathered  into  the  grace  and  life  of  God.  Many  different  Christian 
traditions  enrich  us  as  we  think  of  the  meaning  of  this  encounter:  It  is  a speaking  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  so  that  we  might  come  to  faith.  It  is  grace  flowing  from  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  transfiguration  of  all  things  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
gift  and  call  for  personal  holiness  according  to  the  measure  of  Christ.  It  is  the  visible 
manifestation  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  so  that  we  might  be  formed  in  incamational  living 
amid  the  "sacrament  of  the  world".  It  is  beholding  Christ  in  the  gathering  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  behold  him  and  love  him  among  the  marginalized,  outcast  and  disfigured  ones  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  participation  in  the  Spirit-led  meeting  as  "baptism"  and  in  every  shared 
meal  as  the  "Lord’s  Supper".  It  is  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  through  Christ  in 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit.  But  all  these  understandings  depend  upon  Christian  worship  being 
centered  in  the  encounter  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  enlivening 
the  word  and  the  sacraments.  And  all  these  understandings  presuppose  that  this  encounter 
occurs  in  an  assembly  which  is  itself  a witness  to  God’s  intention  with  the  world  and  which 
forms  its  participants  for  a life  of  witness  and  service.  The  liturgy  of  Christians  occurs  in 
assembly:  it  also  occurs  in  the  midst  of  daily  life  in  the  world  (see  Rom.  12:1-2). 

4.  The  pattern  of  this  gathering  and  sending  has  come  to  all  the  churches  as  a common  and 
shared  inheritance.  That  received  pattern  resides  in  the  basic  outlines  of  what  may  be  called 
the  ordo  of  Christian  worship,  i.e.  the  undergirding  structure  which  is  to  be  perceived  in  the 


2 Set  Ibid.,  1.1,  p.  269. 

3 See  Ibid. 

4 See  "Koinonia  in  Scripture:  Survey  of  Biblical  Texts”,  by  John  Reumann,  in  On  the 
Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37-69. 
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ordering  and  scheduling  of  the  most  primary  elements  of  Christian  worship.  This  ordo,  which 
is  always  marked  by  pairing  and  by  mutually  re-interpretive  juxtapositions,  roots  in  word  and 
sacrament  held  together.  It  is  scripture  readings  and  preaching  together,  yielding 
intercessions;  and,  with  these,  it  is  eucharistia  and  eating  and  drinking  together,  yielding  a 
collection  for  the  poor  and  mission  in  the  world.  It  is  formation  in  faith  and  baptizing  in 
water  together,  leading  to  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community.  It  is  ministers  and 
people,  enacting  these  things,  together.  It  is  prayers  through  the  days  of  the  week  and  the 
Sunday  assembly  seen  together;  it  is  observances  through  the  year  and  the  annual  common 
celebration  of  the  Pascha  together.  Such  is  the  inheritance  of  all  the  churches,  founded  in  the 
New  Testament,  locally  practiced  today,  and  attested  to  in  the  ancient  sources  of  both  the 
Christian  East  and  the  Christian  West. 

5.  This  pattern  of  Christian  worship,  however,  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  a gift  of  God,  not  as 
a demand  nor  as  a tool  for  power  over  others.  Liturgy  is  deeply  malformed,  even  destroyed, 
when  it  occurs  by  compulsion  - either  by  civil  law,  by  the  decisions  of  governments  to 
impose  ritual  practice  on  all  people,  or  by  the  forceful  manipulation  of  ritual  leaders  who 
show  little  love  for  the  people  they  are  called  to  serve.  At  the  heart  of  the  worship  of 
Christians  stands  the  crucified  Christ,  who  is  one  with  the  little  and  abused  ones  of  the 
world.  Liturgy  done  in  his  name  cannot  abuse.  It  must  be  renewed,  rather,  by  love  and 
invitation  and  the  teaching  of  its  sources  and  meaning.  "And  I,  when  I am  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  people  to  myself"  (John  12:32),  says  Jesus.  The  liturgy  must  draw 
with  Christ,  not  compel. 

6.  Furthermore,  this  pattern  is  to  be  celebrated  as  a most  profound  connection  between  faith 
and  life,  between  gospel  and  creation,  and  between  Christ  and  culture,  not  as  an  act  of 
unconnected  ritualism  nor  anxious  legalism.  Every  culture  has  some  form  of  significant 
communal  assembly,  the  use  of  water,  speech  which  is  accessible  but  strongly  symbolic,  and 
festive  meals.  These  universal  gifts  of  life,  found  in  every  place,  have  been  received  as  the 
materials  of  Christian  worship  from  the  beginning.  Because  of  this,  we  are  invited  to 
understand  the  Christian  assembly  for  worship  as  a foretaste  of  the  reconciliation  of  all 
creation  and  as  a new  way  to  see  all  the  world. 

7.  But  the  patterns  of  word  and  table,  of  catechetical  formation  and  baptism,  of  Sunday  and 
the  week,  of  Pascha  and  the  year,  and  of  assembly  and  ministry  around  these  things  — the 
principal  pairs  of  the  Christian  liturgy  — do  give  us  a basis  for  a mutually  encouraging 
conversation  between  the  churches.  Churches  may  rightly  ask  each  other  about  the  local 
inculturation  of  this  ordo.  They  may  call  each  other  toward  a maturation  in  the  use  of  this 
pattern  or  a renewed  clarification  of  its  central  characteristics  or,  even,  toward  a conversion 
to  its  use.  Stated  in  their  simplest  form,  these  things  are  the  "rule  of  prayer"  in  the  churches, 
and  we  need  them  for  our  own  faith  and  life  and  for  a clear  witness  to  Christ  in  the  world. 
And  we  need  each  other  to  learn  anew  of  the  richness  of  these  things.  Churches  may  learn 
from  each  other  as  they  seek  for  local  renewal.  One  community  has  treasured  preaching, 
another  singing,  another  silence  in  the  word,  another  sacramental  formation,  another  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  transfigured  human  person  and  in  the  witnesses  of  the  faith  who 
surround  the  assembly,  another  worship  as  solidarity  with  the  poor.  As  the  churches  seek  to 
recover  the  great  pairs  of  the  ordo,  they  will  be  helped  by  remembering  together  with  other 
Christians  the  particular  charisms  with  which  each  community  has  unfolded  the  patterns  of 
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Christian  worship,  and  by  a mutual  encouragement  for  each  church  to  explore  the  particular 
gifts  which  it  brings  to  enrich  our  koinonia  in  worship. 

8.  This  pattern  or  ordo  of  Christian  worship  belongs  most  properly  to  each  local  church, 
that  is,  to  "all  in  each  place".5  All  the  Christians  in  a given  place,  gathered  in  assembly 
around  these  great  gifts  of  Christ,  are  the  whole  catholic  church  dwelling  in  this  place.  As 
efforts  are  made  to  enable  local  occasions  of  ecumenical  prayer  and  as  local  churches  are 
clarifying  the  full  pattern  of  Christian  worship  as  the  center  of  their  life,  a groundwork  is 
being  laid  for  local  unity.  "Local  churches  truly  united"6  will  be  one  in  faith  and  witness, 
and,  amid  continuing  diversity  of  expression,  one  in  the  practice  of  the  most  basic 
characteristics  of  the  ordo.  This  same  pattern  or  ordo  of  Christian  worship  is  a major  basis 
for  the  koinonia  between  local  churches,  a koinonia  spanning  both  space  and  time,  uniting 
churches  of  the  New  Testament  times,  of  the  sweep  of  Christian  history  and  of  the  present 
oikumene.  Such  a koinonia  is  only  enriched  by  those  authentic  forms  of  inculturation  which 
the  ordo  may  have  taken  in  each  local  church,  not  diminished. 

9.  The  factors  described  above  along  with  the  renewal  of  many  other  dimensions  of  the 
churches’  worship  life  have  led  communities  to  a deepened  sense  of  koinonia  and  to 
rediscover  the  relationship  between  their  worship  and  the  active  fulfillment  of  their  baptismal 
mission.  It  does  not  yet  appear  what  our  koinonia  in  Christ  may  be.  But  we  know  that  as  we 
faithfully  gather  around  word  and  sacrament,  signs  of  the  living  Christ  and  of  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  as  we  faithfully  see  their  connections  to  all  of  life,  and  as  we  share  the  sufferings 
of  a church  which  longs  for  unity  and  a world  which  longs  for  justice,  we  participate  in  an 
icon  of  that  future  which  God’s  great  love  and  mercy  is  bringing  toward  all  the  world.  We 
pray  for  that  future  and  we  already  begin  to  receive  it  and  to  become  part  of  it.  And,  bearing 
witness  to  the  aching  and  needy  world,  we  sing  praise  to  the  One  whose  mercy  is  everlasting 
and  whose  faithfulness  endures  to  all  generations. 

II.  BUILDING  ON  THE  FOUNDATIONS 

10.  In  the  on-going  discussion  of  many  of  the  ancient  issues  which  have  divided  us,  the 
above  pattern  or  ordo  of  Christian  worship  is  immensely  helpful.  Much  clarity  may  be 
obtained  when  discussions  about  the  age  of  baptism,  about  the  nature  of  ordained  ministry, 
about  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christians,  and  about  social  justice  are  seen 
in  relationship  to  the  pattern  of  worship  and  its  characteristic  pairings. 

1 1 . The  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  document7  is  itself  a model  of  such  discussion 
of  classic  points  of  division  in  the  light  of  shared  liturgical  patterns.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
baptism  is  seen  to  be  a process  of  both  faith-formation  and  water- washing,  believer  baptist 


5 Report  of  the  Section  on  Unity,  1,  in  The  New  Delhi  Report:  The  Third  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  1961,  ed.  by  W.  A.  Visser  ’T  Hooft,  ed.,  London,  SCM  Press 
Ltd.,  1962,  p.  116. 

6 Report  of  Section  II  on  What  Unity  Requires,  3,  Breaking  Barriers:  Nairobi  1975,  ed. 
by  David  M.  Paton,  London  and  Grand  Rapids,  SPCK  and  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1976,  p.  60. 

7 Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1982. 
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groups  may  be  able  to  see  themselves  as  enrolling  their  young  children  in  a catechumenate, 
recognizable  to  many  other  Christians,  while  infant-baptizing  groups  may  find  their  own  life- 
long call  to  discipleship  and  learning  refreshed,  and  both  groups  will  fmd  themselves  called 
to  a strong  celebration  of  baptism  which  shows  forth  its  centrality  and  meaning.8  Future 
Faith  and  Order  discussions  could  well  be  formed  according  to  this  model,  with  liturgical 
studies  a welcome  partner  in  the  conversation. 

12.  Although  there  have  been  many  positive  responses  to  the  BEM  text  and  also  bilateral 
agreements  on  baptism  resulting  in  some  changes  in  practice,  yet  there  is  much  work  still  to 
be  done.  In  addition  to  the  use  among  some  of  the  churches  of  a shared  certificate  of 
baptism,  further  possible  steps  are  the  celebration  of  baptism  in  common  during  the  Easter 
Vigil,  or  the  joint  construction  and  use  of  a common  font/baptistery.  We  also  realize  that 
much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  area  of  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  put  at 
risk  by  churches  diverging  from  the  traditional  formulae  for  the  administration  of  baptism 
in  the  use  of  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

13.  With  regard  to  the  eucharist,  many  Christians  have  come  to  see  that  participation  in 
the  holy  supper  is  a participation  in  the  one,  undivided  Christ.  They  also  remember  that  Jesus 
welcomed  all,  without  distinction,  to  eat  with  him.  Some  Christians  then  feel  called  by  God 
to  an  immediate  openness  at  the  table,  to  as  wide  a practice  of  hospitality  at  the  eucharistic 
table  as  possible.  Others  believe  that  without  the  deepest  agreement  in  the  apostolic  faith  and 
without  a fully  shared  local  church  life,  this  mutual  eucharistic  hospitality  is  not  yet  possible. 
Both  groups  feel  the  pain  of  our  divisions.  We  have  felt  that  pain  here,  at  Ditchingham.  But 
Christ  is  one,  and  he  is  our  only  source  of  unity.  As  we  eat  and  drink  from  him  in  the 
eucharist  we  nonetheless  participate  in  each  other.  We  need  now  to  continue  to  ask  what  that 
participation  means  for  the  development  of  renewed  local  churches  in  full  communion  with 
other  local  churches. 

14.  We  rejoice  at  the  growing  sharing  of  communion  between  Christians,  a growth 
encouraged  by  changes  in  church  rules  and  by  exposure  to  ecumenical  contacts.  At  the  same 
time  we  acknowledge  the  increasing  impatience  of  many  where  such  sharing  is  not  possible. 
This  was  expressed  powerfully  by  the  previous  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Emilio  Castro,  who  said  at  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  WCC  at  Canberra  in 
1991, 

It  is  more  and  more  frustrating  that  this  [eucharistic  sharing]  has  not  been  realised. 

We  are  able  to  be  together  in  confronting  the  most  divisive  problems  of  humankind, 
but  we  are  not  able  to  heal  our  own  history  and  to  recognise  each  other  within  our 
common  tradition. . . How  can  we  expect  to  overcome  divisions  of  life  and  death  in 
the  world  when  we  are  not  even  able  to  offer  together  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world?9 


8 See  Ibid. , Baptism,  16. 

9 "Report  of  the  General  Secretary”,  in  Signs  of  the  Spirit : Official  Report,  Seventh 
Assembly , ed.  by  Michael  Kinnamon,  Geneva  and  Grand  Rapids,  WCC  Publications  and 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1991,  p.  167. 
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15.  We  welcome  the  statement  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Consultation  on  Christian 
Spirituality  for  our  Times  (Iasi,  Romania,  1994)  which  said, 

For  the  centrality  of  the  Eucharist  is  not  only  a tradition  in  the  majority  of  our 
churches,  but  one  of  the  fruits  of  spiritual  renewal  together.  The  desire  for  a common 
eucharistic  celebration  and  sharing  arises  from  the  sense  of  community  and  koinonia 
in  Christ  experienced  when  members  of  different  churches  engage  together  in  the 
struggle  for  justice  and  peace,  or  commit  themselves  to  shared  mission,  ministry  and 
witness.10 

16.  We  also  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Iasi  Consultation  to  the  WCC 

that  fresh  efforts  be  made  towards,  and  new  guidelines  be  proposed,  on  eucharistic 
sharing  in  time  for  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  WCC;  this  would  take  into  account 
current  ecumenical  relationships  and  experiences,  the  churches’  current  canonical 
regulations  and  the  ecclesiology  on  which  these  are  based,  and  the  degree  of  doctrinal 
convergence  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  and  on  the  Apostolic  Faith 
Today.* 11 

17.  Another  help  to  mutual  understanding  and  respect  would  be  for  the  churches  to  act 
upon  the  suggestion  made  at  Santiago  de  Compostela, 

We  suggest  that  the  churches,  while  respecting  the  eucharistic  doctrine,  practice  and 
discipline  of  one  another,  encourage  frequent  attendance  at  each  other’s  eucharistic 
worship.  Thus  we  all  will  experience  the  measure  of  communion  we  already  share 
and  witness  to  the  pain  of  continued  separation.  Furthermore,  those  various 
expressions  of  ordinary  hospitality  which  do  form  part  of  our  liturgies  must  not  be 
perfunctory  gestures,  but  genuine  expressions  of  Christian  affection  for  each  other.12 

18.  The  very  ordo  or  pattern  itself  outlined  in  paragraphs  4 to  8 above  needs  a continued 
ecumenical  clarification.  Besides  the  work  already  done  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry, 
the  churches  need  to  address  the  renewal  of  preaching,  the  recovery  of  the  meaning  of 
Sunday  and  the  search  for  a common  celebration  of  Pascha  as  ecumenical  theological 
concerns.  This  last  is  especially  urgent,  since  an  agreement  on  a common  date  for  Easter  - 
even  an  interim  agreement  - awaits  further  ecumenical  developments.  Such  an  agreement, 
which  cannot  depend  on  the  idea  of  a "fixed  date  of  Easter”,  should  respect  the  deepest 
meaning  of  the  Christian  Pascha , the  Nicene  decision,  the  traditions  of  both  East  and  West, 
the  date  of  Passover,  and  the  feelings  of  Christians  throughout  the  world.  We  welcome  all 
initiatives  which  offer  the  hope  of  progress  in  this  important  area. 


10  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Unit  I - Worship  and  Spirituality,  1994,  p.  11. 

11  Ibid. , p.  19. 

12  Section  III  Report  on  Sharing  a Common  Life  in  Christ,  17,  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller 
Koinonia,  op.  cit.,  p.  248. 
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m.  EXPRESSING  AND  FOSTERING  KOINONIA  IN  WORSHIP 

19.  In  worship  Christians  are  able  to  express  the  koinonia  that  unites  them  and  at  the 
same  time  to  fmd  that  koinonia  nourished  and  strengthened.  For  it  is  only  as  the  Christian 
community  together  draws  nearer  to  God  the  Father  in  common  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  its  own  koinonia  is  renewed  and  enlivened. 

20.  In  the  history  of  Faith  and  Order,  as  the  Montreal  World  Conference  (1963) 
indicated,  there  has  been  strong  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  worship  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  for  theological  work  in  general.  It  described  worship  as  "the  central  and 
determinative  act  of  the  Church’s  life".13  It  also  laid  stress  on  "the  Trinitarian  basis  of 
worship  and  its  fundamental  ecclesiological  relevance".14  The  centrality  of  worship  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  was  also  affirmed  in  the  Constitution  on  the  Liturgy,  Sacrosanctum 
Concilium,  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  which  spoke  of  the  eucharist  as  the  source  and 
summit  of  the  life  of  the  Church.15 

21.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  also  issued  a decree  on  ecumenism,  Unitatis 
Redinteg ratio,  which  said: 

Church  renewal... has  notable  ecumenical  importance.  Already  this  renewal  is  taking 
place  in  various  spheres  of  the  Church’s  life:  the  biblical  and  liturgical 
movements.... all  these  should  be  considered  as  promises  and  guarantees  for  the 
future  progress  of  ecumenism.16 

The  Roman  Catholic  experience  following  Vatican  II  with  the  opportunity  for  worship  in  the 
vernacular  and  the  emergence  of  the  charismatic  movement  within  that  Church  has  opened 
up  similar  exciting  developments  in  worship  in  many  parts  of  the  oikumene. 

22.  At  the  same  time,  the  fuller  participation  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  life  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  1960s  brought  a new  perspective  into  the  life  of  the 
Council  and  of  its  member  churches. 


13  Report  of  Section  IV  on  Worship  and  the  Oneness  of  Christ’s  Church,  106,  in  The 
Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order:  The  Report  from  Montreal  1963,  ed.  by  P.  C. 
Rodger  and  L.  Vischer,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  42,  London,  SCM  Press,  Ltd,  1964,  p. 
69. 


14  Worship  Book:  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela 
1993,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  1993,  p.  vii;  see  The  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69-80. 

15 1:  1. 10. 


16 II. 6. 
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23.  Since  the  1960s  there  have  been  significant  changes  in  worship  in  the  churches,  and 
a growing  awareness  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  as  the  ecumenical  movement  has 
continued  to  bring  together  Christians  of  different  countries  and  cultures.  Many  of  those 

who  once  could  not  even  say  a prayer  together  can  now  celebrate  their  faith  and  join 
in  significant  acts  of  worship  (e.g.  sharing  in  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity, 
in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  in  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  [World]  Peace,  in  joint  Bible 
studies  and  using  the  common  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle).17 

We  affirm  that 

through  such  common  prayer  and  a meeting  of  minds  and  hearts  on  a deeper  spiritual 
level,  many  are  experiencing  an  "ecumenical  conversion",  which  strengthens  at  the 
same  time  their  rootedness  in  their  own  tradition  and  opens  them  to  the  insights  and 
riches  of  the  wider  Christian  community.18 

24.  During  this  same  period  there  developed  in  some  places  local  congregations  of 
Christians  from  two  or  more  confessions  uniting  for  mission  and  sharing  a common  worship 
life  (for  example  the  Local  Ecumenical  Partnerships  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Cooperating 
Parishes  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand).  In  their  own  localities  they  have  found  it  possible  to 
overcome  historic  divisions  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  and  thus  to  share  fully  in 
eucharistic  worship. 

25.  These  developments  happened  in  a period  when  liturgical  renewal  was  undergirded 
by  developing  theological  convergences.  These  convergences  were  encouraged  by  the  study 
of  BEM  and  by  the  results  of  a number  of  bilateral  dialogues. 

26.  Theological  convergence,  liturgical  renewal,  and  the  recognition  of  the  indissoluble 
relationship  between  worship  and  mission  in  Christ’s  way,  are  all  part  of  the  momentum 
driving  the  churches  towards  koinonia  in  worship. 

27.  Not  only  do  Christians  pray  together,  they  also  increasingly  use  common  worship 
resources.  Whereas  for  a long  time  music  for  worship  flowed  mainly  from  Europe  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  now  there  is  a greater  mutual  sharing  between  the  continents.  Music  from 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  greatly  enriched  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Assemblies 
at  Vancouver  (1983)  and  Canberra  (1991)  as  well  as  many  other  gatherings,  including  the 
Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (1993),  and  is  now  part  of  the  normal  diet  of 
worship  in  many  congregations  where  it  was  once  unknown.  The  Eastern  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  churches  have  also  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  musical  resources  of  the 


17  "Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness:  A Discussion  Paper”,  Section  on 
Sharing  a Common  Life  in  Christ,  76,  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 


18  Ibid. 
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ecumenical  movement.  The  communities  of  Taize  and  Iona  have  had  an  influence  in  many 
places.  The  charismatic  movement  also  has  contributed  a new  repertoire  of  songs  and  a new 
musical  style. 

28.  Among  some  churches  there  is  a movement  towards  the  development  of  common 
lectionaries.  Through  these  Christians  are  rediscovering  their  common  "ownership"  of  and 
mutual  responsibility  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Scriptures.  There  is  also  a growing 
agreement  around  the  churches’  observation  and  celebration  of  the  liturgical  year  and  many 
are  using  ecumenical  prayer  cycles  such  as  With  All  God’s  People. 19  We  welcome  the 
projects  of  the  Consultation  on  Common  Texts,  the  Joint  Liturgical  Group  and  the  English 
Language  Liturgical  Consultation20  and  encourage  further  work  towards  an  ecumenical 
lectionary  and  calendar. 

29.  There  is  now  much  greater  sharing  of  spiritual  and  cultural  gifts  between  Christians 
in  their  worship.  For  the  Orthodox  the  place  occupied  by  icons  in  holy  worship  expresses  the 
reality  of  koinonia  for  "Icons  are  a witness  that  the  human  being,  called  to  live  in  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  become  a ’participant  in  the  divine  nature’  (2  Peter  1:4)". 21  Today 
icons  are  coming  to  play  an  increasingly  important  place  in  the  life  of  prayer  of  many 
Christians.  Also  many  have  found  that  the  koinonia  which  they  share  is  expressed  and 
nurtured  as  they  join  with  those  traditions  which  practise  retreats  and  pilgrimages,  and 
discover  new  spiritual  texts  for  private  devotional  use. 

30.  Liturgical  scholars,  working  from  common  sources,  have  come  closer  to  a common 
sense  of  the  ordines  for  baptism,  the  eucharist,  and  daily  prayer.  Working  with  these 
findings,  the  renewed  liturgies  of  many  churches  have  a common  shape  which  creates  a sense 
of  common  heritage  of  worship  among  the  churches.  Often,  texts  (particularly  eucharistic 
prayers)  from  our  common  past,  notably  those  from  Hippolytus  and  Basil  of  Caesarea,  have 
once  again  become  living  texts  within  the  regular  worship  of  liturgical  assemblies. 

31.  In  many  places  ecumenical  committees  work  together  to  produce  common  worship 
texts  for  use  in  the  churches  as  well  as  common  services  for  pastoral  occasions  such  as 
baptisms,  weddings  and  funerals. 

32.  Not  only  does  the  use  of  common  liturgical  material  foster  reconciliation  among 
Christians  but  also  new  liturgies  specifically  of  reconciliation  and  healing  of  memories  have 
been,  and  are  being,  written  and  used  with  effect.  For  example  the  churches  in  Ireland, 


19  With  All  God’s  People:  The  New  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle,  compiled  by  John  Carden, 
Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1989. 

20  See  for  example  The  Revised  Common  Lectionary,  The  Consultation  on  Common 
Texts,  Norwich,  The  Canterbury  Press,  1992,  and  Praying  Together,  English  Language 
Liturgical  Consultation,  Nashville,  Abingdon  Press,  1988. 

21  "Some  Experiences  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  Search  for  'Koinonia’”,  by  Sophie  Deicha, 
publication  pending,  p.  2. 
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through  the  work  of  such  bodies  as  the  Irish  School  of  Ecumenics  and  the  Corymeela 
Community,  have  done  some  solid  work  in  developing  and  using  such  liturgies. 

33.  While  we  rejoice  in  these  developments  and  the  renewal  that  has  come  with  them,  we 
recognize  that  our  koinonia  is  still  imperfectly  realized,  and  there  are  ecclesiological 
questions  which  are  yet  to  be  resolved.  The  question  of  sharing  in  one  eucharist  will  not  be 
solved  by  a text  (such  as  the  Lima  Liturgy),  but  by  theological  agreement  on  eucharist  and 
ministry.  In  some  local  situations  some  practises  have  gone  beyond  the  level  of  official 
theological  agreement,  thus  implying  assents  to  matters  of  ministry  and  sacrament  which  have 
not  been  given  formally. 

34.  It  also  must  be  acknowledged  that  although  common  prayer  and  worship  can  and  do 
unite  Christians  across  deep  divisions,  we  cannot  be  complacent.  Communities  which  have 
shared  common  worship  and  prayer  may  break  down  into  communal  violence,  as  recent 
events  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  in  Rwanda  have  shown.  Such  tragic  events  reveal  that 
our  koinonia  may  indeed  be  fragile. 

IV.  KOINONIA  AND  THE  INCULTURATION  OF  WORSHIP 

35.  It  has  already  been  made  clear  that  worship  must  be  both  authentic  to  the  Gospel  and 
Christian  tradition,  and  relevant  to  life.  In  the  quest  for  authenticity,  the  relationship  between 
worship  and  culture  is  of  particular  importance.  The  task  involves  identifying  premises, 
discerning  principles  and  setting  criteria.  Interdisciplinary  study  is  necessary. 

A.  Premises 

36.  Inculturation  is  a form  of  creative  activity  accountable  to  both  received  liturgical 
tradition  and  the  actual  praxis  of  the  church  as  well  as  to  the  integrity  of  culture;  it  tends 
toward  the  unity  of  churches  in  essentials  of  faith;  and  it  serves  as  an  instrument  of 
evangelization.  Cultural  diversity  of  local  churches  expresses  the  richness  of  the  entire 
koinonia.  Their  worship  mirrors  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time, 
inculturation  enhances  the  koinonia  of  local  churches  across  confessional  lines  by  bringing 
about  a closer  cultural  resemblance  among  them  in  worship. 

37.  Among  the  different  methods  of  inculturation,  that  of  dynamic  equivalence  merits 
particular  attention,  because  it  is  partial  to  the  preservation  of  unity.  It  consists  of  re- 
expressing  components  of  worship  with  something  in  the  local  culture  that  has  an  equal 
meaning  or  value.  In  this  way  inculturation  leads  to  the  diversity  of  cultural  expressions 
within  the  unity  of  tradition. 

38.  Certain  observations  need  to  be  made  regarding  culture,  namely:  that  God  can  be 
encountered  in  culture;  that  Christ  awaits  to  be  discovered  in  every  culture;  that  sinfulness 
also  exists  in  culture;  and  that  hence  the  Church  is  called  to  evangelize  culture  in  order  to 
bring  out  more  fully  the  presence  of  Christ. 
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B.  Principles 

39.  Liturgical  inculturation  operates  according  to  basic  principles  emerging  from  the 
nature  of  Christian  worship,  which  is 

i.  trinitarian  in  nature  and  orientation; 

ii.  biblically  grounded;  hence  the  Bible  is  one  indispensable  source  of  worship’s 

language,  signs,  and  prayers; 

iii.  at  once  the  action  of  Christ  the  priest  and  of  the  Church  his  people;  hence  it 
is  a doxological  action  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 

iv.  always  the  anamnesis  of  the  mystery  of  Jesus  Christ,  a mystery  which  centers 
on  his  death,  resurrection,  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  coming 
again; 

v.  the  gathering  of  the  priestly  people  who  respond  in  faith  to  God’s  gratuitous 
call;  through  the  assembly  the  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  Church  is 
made  present  and  signified; 

vi.  a privileged  occasion  at  which  God  is  present  in  the  proclaimed  Word,  in  the 

sacraments,  and  in  the  other  forms  of  Christian  prayer,  as  well  as  in  the 
assembly  gathered  in  worship;  and 

vii.  at  once  remembrance,  communion,  and  expectation;  hence  its  celebration 

expresses  hope  of  the  future  glory  and  dedication  to  the  work  of  building  the 
earthly  city  in  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 

40.  In  the  process  of  inculturation  it  is  important  to  consider  seriously  also  those 
principles  that  are  inherent  in  the  Church’s  liturgical  tradition,  e.g.  baptism  is  normally 
administered  during  public  worship,  and  eucharist  is  celebrated  every  Sunday. 

C.  Criteria 

41.  Liturgical  inculturation  should  observe  the  following  criteria: 

i.  Theological  criteria  based  on  the  lex  orandi  of  biblical  and  apostolic  tradition. 

This  tradition  refers  to  the  Word  of  God  consisting  of  reading  and  preaching 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  eucharist  as  the  ritual  "breaking  of 
bread”  in  memory  of  Christ  who  died  and  rose  for  us;  the  community  of 
believers  and  its  ministers;  and  social  concern  flowing  from  the  eucharist. 

a.  These  theological  criteria  are  rooted  in  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  incarnation,  which  is 
the  model  of  liturgical  inculturation,  and  in  the  mystery  of  his  death  and  resurrection 
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whose  living  presence  in  the  world  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  liturgical  inculturation. 

ii.  Liturgical  criteria  based  on  the  elements  constituting  the  shape  of  the  liturgy 

which  the  churches  received  in  full  or  in  part.  These  elements  refer  to 
baptism,  eucharist,  and  the  other  forms  of  public  worship  such  as  the  service 
of  the  Word,  and  the  prayer  of  the  hours  (morning  and  evening  prayers  and 
vigils). 

a.  The  basic  liturgical  components  of  baptism  that  emerge  from  tradition  are: 
proclamation  of  the  Scripture;  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  renunciation  of  evil; 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  the  use  of  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

b.  The  usual  liturgical  components  of  the  eucharist  are:  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the 
Word;  intercession  for  the  whole  Church  and  the  world;  and,  in  accord  with  the 
actions  of  our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper,  taking  bread  and  wine  to  be  used  by  God  in 
the  celebration;  blessing  God  for  creation  and  redemption;  breaking  the  bread;  and 
giving  the  bread  and  the  wine.  Tradition  includes  the  recitation  of  the  words  of 
institution  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  eucharistic  prayer,  and  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

c.  The  question  regarding  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  eucharist  is  a sensitive  one 
that  needs  to  be  examined  closely  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  history,  theology,  and 
culture. 

d.  The  basic  liturgical  components  of  the  service  of  the  Word  that  emerge  from  tradition 
are  reading  from  Scripture,  preaching  or  exposition  of  the  Word,  and  intercessions 
for  the  Church  and  the  world. 

e.  These  components  are  part  of  liturgical  tradition  and  should  be  preserved  and 
transmitted  through  inculturation.  History  tells  us,  however,  that  a number  of 
liturgical  components  developed  in  the  course  of  time  through  contact  with  local 
cultures.  While  respecting  the  basic  components  of  Christian  worship,  the  process  of 
liturgical  development  should  remain  active  even  today. 

f.  Worship  not  only  involves  texts  and  rites  but  also  music,  liturgical  space,  and  cycles 
of  time.  All  of  these  should  be  shaped  according  to  the  criteria  of  liturgy  and  the 
requirements  of  local  culture. 

iii.  Cultural  criteria  based  on  the  components  of  culture.  These  are  human  values 

such  as  family,  hospitality,  and  leadership;  the  people’s  patterns  of  language, 
rites,  and  the  arts;  and  institutions  such  as  rites  of  passage  and  festivals.  These 
are  the  things  with  which  worship  holds  dialogue  and  hence  should  be  closely 
examined.  Cultural  elements  for  integration  into  the  liturgy  should  possess  a 
"connatural”  quality  to  express  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Christian  worship. 
That  is  why,  while  churches  should  respect  what  is  honest,  noble,  and 
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beautiful  in  every  culture,  not  everything  good  in  culture  is  necessarily  suited 
for  the  liturgy.  Furthermore  cultural  elements  should  not  remain  as  tokens  or 
as  alien  bodies  that  do  not  relate  to  Christian  worship. 

a.  It  should,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  some  cultural  components  have  been 
infected  by  sin,  and  hence  need  critique.  Critique  presupposes  both  correction  and 
transformation  of  those  cultural  components  which  are  integrated  into  Christian 
worship.  Critique  can  sometimes  involve  a break  with  such  cultural  elements  as  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  gospel.  Critique  can  also  mean  that  Christian  worship 
has  a counter-cultural  dimension. 

D.  Some  Necessary  Tasks 

42.  In  order  to  engage  fruitfully  in  the  work  of  liturgical  inculturation,  we  need  to 
examine  the  received  traditions  and  actual  praxis  of  our  own  church  and  how  they  relate  to 
those  of  the  other  churches  of  the  Christian  koinonia.  Likewise  we  should  explore  the  nature 
of  inculturation  together  with  its  dynamics  and  methods.  Lastly  we  need  to  study  our  own 
local  cultures  with  their  values,  patterns,  and  institutions,  and  how  they  can  suitably  be 
integrated  into  Christian  worship  after  due  consideration  and  critique. 

V.  THE  ASPECT  OF  WORSHIP  WITHIN  THE  WORK  OF  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

43.  The  church  is  by  its  very  nature  a worshipping  community.  It  exists  to  praise  God, 
to  give  thanks  to  God  for  God’s  manifold  gifts  to  creation  and  to  his  people,  and  to  invite 
others  to  take  their  place  within  this  circle  of  celebration.  Its  worship  prefigures  that  final 
worship  when  "every  creature  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth  and  in  the  sea,  and 
all  that  is  in  them"  will  bow  before  God’s  throne,  singing  to  the  Lamb  "blessing  and  honour 
and  glory  and  power,  for  ever  and  ever"  (Rev.  5:12-13). 

44.  All  reflection  upon  the  church  and  its  nature,  purpose  and  mission  must  touch  on  the 
reality  of  worship,  for  it  is  in  worship  that  the  church  both  experiences  and  expresses  the 
deepest  source  of  its  life.  When  it  is  at  worship  the  church  is  whole  and  it  is  one. 

A.  The  Importance  of  Worship  for  Faith  and  Order 

45.  Therefore  exploring  the  experience  and  meaning  of  worship,  and  the  role  of  worship 
within  the  churches’  search  for  visible  unity,  is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order.  According  to  its  by-laws  the  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is 

to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the 
goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship 
and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe.22 


22  "By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission”,  2,  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia, 
op.  cit.,  p.  309,  emphasis  added. 
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This  is  why  Faith  and  Order  is  mandated  to  promote  "prayer  for  unity"23  and  why  one  of 
its  functions  is  "to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  task."24 
(It  should  be  clear  that  the  "study"  of  worship  does  not  mean  a merely  rational  or  theoretical 
analysis,  for  that  would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  worship  itself.) 

46.  Christians  long  for  the  day  when  they  can  manifest  fully  the  oneness  which  God  has 
given  them  in  their  common  baptism  into  Christ.  They  are  avid  for  the  day  when  finally  they 
can  sit  together  at  the  one  table  of  their  one  Lord.  Much  patient  work  has  been  done,  not 
least  by  Faith  and  Order,  in  exploring  the  theological  and  ecclesiological  issues  which 
continue  to  divide  the  churches.  And  when  those  differences  have  been  overcome,  it  will  be 
through  acts  of  worship,  especially  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  that  our  full  koinonia  will  be 
experienced,  celebrated  and  made  visible  to  the  world.  As  expressed  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  Seventh  Assembly  in  Canberra  (1991), 

The  unity  of  the  church  to  which  we  are  called  is  a koinonia  given  and  expressed  in 
the  common  confession  of  apostolic  faith;  a common  sacramental  life  entered  by  the 
one  baptism  and  celebrated  together  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship..}5 

47.  Yet  even  in  our  present  divided  state  we  experience  and  manifest  glimpses  of  unity, 
foretastes  of  full  koinonia,  in  the  many  common  acts  of  worship  in  which  Christians  are 
already  able  to  join.  This  is  a witness  to  the  astonishing  growth  in  the  relationships  among 
Christians  and  the  churches  in  this  ecumenical  century. 

48.  This  growing  experience  of  worship  with  other  Christians  is  directly  relevant  to  the 
churches’  search  for  visible  unity.  Many  Christians  have  found  that  it  is  through  worship 
with  Christians  of  other  traditions  that  they  are  most  empowered  to  continue  their  work  for 
visible  unity.  And  often  it  is  through  worship  that  theological  agreements  are  most  effectively 
brought  into  the  life  of  the  churches,  as  convergence  in  doctrine  and  practice  is  expressed 
and  experienced  within  the  context  of  the  community  gathered  in  prayer  and  in  praise  of 
God.  As  one  section  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  said: 

[We  recommend]  that  Faith  and  Order  develop  strategies  and  initiatives  for 
promoting  the  reception  on  local  and  national  levels  of  ecumenical  agreements,  being 
aware  that  reception  has  also  a spiritual  dimension.  This  may  include... encouraging 
churches  to  employ  these  agreements,  whenever  appropriate,  in  prayer  life  and 
worship...26 


23  Ibid.,  2.c. 

24  Ibid. , 2. a,  emphasis  added. 

25  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”,  2.1,  in  On  the  Way  to 
Fuller  Koinonia,  op.  cit.,  p.  269,  emphasis  added. 

26  Report  of  Section  IV  on  Called  to  Common  Witness  for  a Renewed  World,  40,  in  On 
the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  op.  cit.,  p.  262. 
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49.  Historically  Faith  and  Order  has  recognized  the  need  to  include  the  aspect  of  worship 
within  its  reflections  on  theological  and  ecclesiological  issues.  For  example,  the  Commission 
meeting  at  Louvain  (1971)  was  convinced  that: 

in  all  Faith  and  Order  studies  the  importance  of  considering  the  subject  in  close 
relation  to  its  expression  in  worship  should  continually  be  remembered.  Indeed 
sometimes  such  expression  may  form  basic  material  without  which  the  study  cannot 
yield  fruitful  results.  We  have  in  mind  in  particular  any  future  studies  on  catholicity, 
on  the  preparation  of  a common  declaration  of  faith,  on  the  unity  of  mankind  in 
relation  to  social  questions,  and  to  the  diversity  of  races  and  cultures.27 

The  final  sentence  indicates  the  extraordinary  range  of  issues  for  the  study  of  which  the 
Commission  thought  a sensitivity  to  worship  was  essential.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
approach  is  even  more  important  today.  All  that  has  happened  in  and  through  the  ecumenical 
movement  since  Louvain  — and  much  has  happened  since  Louvain  - underscores  the  need 
to  bring  the  theme  of  worship  once  more  into  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

B.  The  Aspect  of  Worship  in  Relation  to  Future  Faith  and  Order  Work 

50.  The  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  through  the  next  (Eighth)  WCC  Assembly  is  outlined 
in  the  "Conspectus  of  Faith  and  Order  Studies  1994- 1998" 28  agreed  by  the  Standing 
Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Cret-Berard  in  January  1994.  This  includes 

i.  a focal  study  on  ecclesiology,  drawing  together  the  results  of  recent  Faith  and  Order 
work,  the  experiences  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches,  bilateral  discussions,  and 
other  factors; 

ii.  several  (six  have  been  proposed)  independent,  specialized  studies  whose 
results  will  also  contribute  to  this  work; 

iii.  cooperative  work  within  Unit  I of  the  WCC  on  worship  and  spirituality  (the 
Ecumenical  Pilgrims  project,  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle),  and  with  other 
Units  in  the  fields  of  Gospel  and  Culture  (Unit  II)  and  Ecclesiology  and 
Ethics  (Unit  III);  and 

iv.  four  long-standing  programmes,  including  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  and  three  others  (in  connection  with  the  United  and  Uniting 
Churches,  Bilateral  Dialogues,  and  the  Joint  Working  Group)  through 


27  Report  of  Committee  II  on  Worship  Today,  5,  in  Faith  and  Order,  Louvain  1971: 
Study  Reports  and  Documents,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  59,  Geneva,  World  Council  of 
Churches,  1971,  p.  218,  emphasis  added. 

28  See  "Information:  Faith  and  Order”,  March  1994,  pp.  1-3;  also  in  Minutes  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  167, 
Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  1994,  pp.  95-100. 
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which  Faith  and  Order  relates  to  particular  aspects  of  the  one  ecumenical 
movement. 

51.  Our  reflections  at  this  meeting  have  shown  that  worship  is  linked  in  important  ways  to 
all  of  these  themes,  and  that  paying  attention  to  the  dimension  of  worship  would  significantly 
enhance  all  of  these  studies.  To  put  it  more  sharply:  without  the  dimension  of  worship  the 
studies  might  yield  (in  the  language  of  Louvain)  "fruitful  results",  but  those  results  would 
be  partial  and  perhaps  distorted  because  this  integral  aspect  of  the  being  and  life  of  the 
church  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 

C.  Fresh  Perspectives  for  Faith  and  Order 

52.  We  indicate  below  various  specific  studies,  and  ways  in  which  the  dimension  of  worship 
could  be  addressed  within  each.  But  before  this  three  general  points  must  be  raised,  for  they 
touch  on  the  orientation  and  style  of  Faith  and  Order  work  as  a whole. 

(1)  Regional  perspectives 

53.  Faith  and  Order  has  shown  its  commitment  to  listen  more  carefully  to  the  distinctive 
perspectives  of  the  churches  in  the  various  regions  of  the  world.  Our  work  at  this 
consultation  has  shown  that  the  issue  of  inculturation  in  and  through  worship  must  be  part 
of  this  process.  Through  this  issue  we  touch,  for  example,  the  following  themes: 

i.  Authenticity  and  identity:  how  can  the  apostolic  (authentically  Christian)  faith  be 
expressed  "in  each  place"  in  forms  which  are  integral  to  local  culture  and  respectful 
of  local  identity? 

ii.  Translating  vs.  transplanting:  authentic  translation  of  the  Christian  faith  into 
the  "language"  of  local  cultures  allows  it  to  be  appropriated  by  those  "in 
each  place". 

Sadly  the  Christian  faith  has  often  come  by  a process  of  transplantation  which  has 
confused  the  content  of  the  faith  with  the  cultural  forms  in  which  it  is  brought. 

54.  As  persons  "in  each  place"  gather  in  worship  they  present  themselves,  rooted  as  they  are 
in  a particular  time  and  place,  before  God  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  time  and  all  space.  Through 
a valid  process  of  inculturation  all  that  is  good  in  each  culture  may  become  a vehicle  for  the 
praise  of  God.  This  means  that  in  listening  more  carefully  to  the  regions  Faith  and  Order 
must  take  serious  account  of  their  worship  life,  and  not  only  their  formal  theological 
statements.  This  might  involve  a systematic  study  of  how  worship  life  is  shaped  in  the 
various  cultures. 

(2)  Communication:  Verbal  and  Non-Verbal 

55.  Within  worship,  words  interact  with  manifold  non-verbal  forms  of  communication.  All 
the  senses  may  be  brought  to  the  service  of  praising  God  and  all  may  be  vehicles  through 
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which  God  is  present  among  the  worshippers.  Through  sight  and  song,  through  dance, 
through  touch,  through  smell  and  taste  the  presence  of  God  is  communicated.  The  worship 
space  itself  plays  an  important  role  in  this  process.  There  is  a special  place  for  silence  and 
stillness  in  worship. 

56.  Has  the  "verbal  ethos"  of  Faith  and  Order,  its  focus  upon  the  written  word  as  the  bearer 
of  theological  meaning,  limited  its  understanding  of  worship  and  its  importance  in  the  search 
for  Christian  unity?  If  Faith  and  Order  is  to  engage  the  issue  of  worship  seriously,  it  must 
become  more  sensitive  to  visual  settings  and  non-verbal  forms  of  communication. 

57.  This  suggests  that  Faith  and  Order  should  explore  new  means  of  communicating  with  a 
wider  audience.  The  exposition  of  the  Roublev  Icon  of  the  Trinity  at  the  WCC  Vancouver 
Assembly  by  Bishop  (Em.)  Dr  William  Larareth  (then  Director  of  Faith  and  Order)  and 
Metropolitan  Daniel  of  Moldavia  and  Bukovina,  later  produced  by  Faith  and  Order  as  a 
videotape  and  widely  used  in  some  churches,  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  Faith  and  Order 
to  work  creatively  in  this  area. 

(3)  Spiritual  Ecumenism 

58.  "Spiritual  ecumenism"  refers  to  the  source  of  our  common  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity.  This  must  be  a life  of  worship,  bible  study,  prayer  and  spiritual  discipline 
which  keeps  us  going  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  and  apparent  lack  of  progress.  Only  within 
such  a broader  spiritual  context  can  we  forgive  one  another  time  and  again  as  we  cause  pain 
through  misunderstanding  or  insensitivity.  Could  the  Commissioners  of  Faith  and  Order 
discern  on  the  basis  of  their  own  spiritual  practise,  or  that  of  their  communities,  a "Rule" 
for  those  active  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  a discipline  of  prayer  or  other  patterned 
spiritual  practice,  which  would  nourish  them  in  the  search  for  unity  and  remind  them  to  do 
all  things  with  charity? 

D.  Worship  in  Relation  to  Specific  Faith  and  Order  Study  Programmes 

(1)  The  Church  as  Koinonia  — An  Ecumenical  Study  (the  focal  "Ecclesiology  Study") 

59.  This  study  must  incorporate  the  dimension  of  worship  in  its  reflections  upon  the  nature 
of  the  church  and  its  unity.  We  have  noted  these  topics: 

i.  how  worship  expresses  the  nature  of  the  church,  and  how  in  worship  we  experience 
the  reality  of  the  church  (through  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  forms  of 
communication); 

ii.  the  relation  between  the  theological  positions  of  the  various  churches  and  their 
expression  in  worship  (further  comparative  study  of  worship  forms  and  content  may 
be  needed); 

iii.  the  question  of  unity  and  diversity  as  expressed  within  worship:  what  are  the  criteria 
for  authentic  worship  practices?  How  can  we  enable  the  practices  of  particular 
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ecclesial  communities  to  enrich  the  wider  church? 

iv.  what  is  the  place  and  role  of  the  worship  which  we  offer  together  in  our  ecumenical 
gatherings?  How  does  it  relate  to  the  worship  of  the  various  churches?  (This  is 
related  to  the  wider  question  of  the  ecclesial  significance  of  ecumenical  meetings  and 
bodies). 

v.  is  there  a "sacrament  of  presence"  which  we  offer  to  one  another  as  we  attend  one 
another’s  worship?  Can  our  very  presence  — even  when  we  cannot  participate  fully 
— be  understood  as  a form  of  "intercommunion"?  What  does  this  say  about 
questions  of  sacramental  sharing?  Should  we  put  greater  emphasis  upon  those  many 
bonds  of  communion  through  which  we  are  given  real  but  still  incomplete  unity? 

vi.  a process  of  inculturation  raises  profound  issues  of  unity  and  catholicity.  Authentic 
inculturation  often  leads  to  common  forms  of  worship  (as  well  as  common 
theological  perspectives)  which  express  a certain  unity  at  the  local  level.  How  does 
this  relate  to  the  unity  of  the  church  universal?  How  does  it  relate  to  the  various 
traditions  or  communions  of  churches  to  which  the  different  local  churches  belong? 

(2)  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship 

60.  In  this  consultation  we  have  begun  to  explore  how  the  dimension  of  worship  is  central 
to  the  churches’  search  for  greater  visible  unity.  Many  expressed  a concern  that  the  work  of 
the  consultation  be  continued  for  it  has  become  evident  that  questions  of  faith  and  order  can 
hardly  be  studied  independently  of  worship.  The  following  points  among  others  were  noted 
during  the  presentations  and  discussions  (cf.  also  the  Recommendations,  below): 

i.  programmatic  work 

a.  there  should  be  further  study  of  the  ordines  (i.e.  the  basic  pattern  and  structural 
elements)  of  Christian  worship.  We  see  here  an  emerging  ecumenical  convergence 
which  both  expresses  and  nurtures  our  path  "towards  koinonia  in  worship". 

b.  there  should  be  further  study  on  inculturation  as  an  exercise  of  "accountable 
creativity",  and  its  relation  to  the  unity  of  Christians  "in  each  place".  This  could 
involve  collaboration  with  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  Worship  and  Culture 
Study. 

c.  there  should  be  further  study  of  specific  examples  of  how  churches  and  Christians 
are  expressing  in  worship  the  koinonia  which  they  already  enjoy.  These  may  well 
offer  important  learnings  for  other  churches  and  for  the  whole  ecumenical 
movement. 

d.  appropriate  initiatives  should  be  encouraged  in  such  areas  as  the  work  for  a common 
date  for  Easter,  possible  revision  of  the  guidelines  for  eucharistic  services  at 
ecumenical  meetings,  further  work  on  liturgical  expressions  (appropriate  to  different 
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cultural  settings)  of  the  convergences  reached  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , 
and  efforts  to  renew  and  broaden  the  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity. 

ii.  Faith  and  Order  contacts 

a.  contacts  should  be  developed  with  liturgists,  theologians  with  special  sensitivity  to 
liturgical  issues,  and  worship  leaders.  This  could  involve  distributing  the  report  and 
news  of  this  meeting  to  liturgical  journals,  including  liturgists  as  participants  in  Faith 
and  Order  meetings,  and  insuring  a Faith  and  Order  presence  at  meetings  of  groups 
such  as  the  Societas  Liturgica. 

b.  consideration  should  be  given  in  filling  places  on  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
to  liturgists  and  theologians  with  special  sensitivity  to  liturgical  issues,  as  well  as 
worship  leaders. 

(3)  Apostolicity  and  Apostolic  Faith  Today 

61.  These  issues  are  pertinent: 

i.  the  historic  creeds  are  frequently  used  today  within  the  context  of  worship;  this  use 
has  developed  and  changed  over  time.  They  are  not  simply  theological  statements 
(Zizioulas,  Santiago  de  Compostela29).  Any  study  of  the  creeds  should  include  their 
role  within  the  worship  life  of  the  church.  Their  "meaning"  must  be  explicated  with 
that  context  in  mind. 

ii.  Faith  and  Order  is  currently  developing  a short  "study  guide"  from  the  Apostolic 
Faith  study  programme.  This  text  should  be  sensitive  to  the  role  of  the  creed  within 
worship.  Could  the  text  itself,  or  another  document,  include  worship  materials? 

(4)  Ministry  and  Authority 

62.  Issues  of  ministry  and  authority  are  closely  related  to  the  worship  life  of  the  churches, 
and  to  possibilities  for  common  worship  among  Christians  from  different  traditions.  (To  take 
an  example  from  ecumenical  experience,  difficulties  with  full  participation  in  the  Lima 
Liturgy  often  arise  over  the  authority  of  the  president.  This  can  be  the  case  even  when  there 
is  agreement  on  the  text  itself.)  In  light  of  the  relation  between  these  issues  and  worship: 

i.  in  considering  the  positions  of  the  various  churches  on  ministry  and  authority,  the 
study  should  address  questions  such  as  the  following:  who  may  exercise  leadership 
in  worship?  what  roles  are  appropriate  in  worship  for  ciergy  and  lay  persons?  what 


29  See  "The  Church  as  Communion:  A Presentation  on  the  World  Conference  Theme”, 
by  Metropolitan  John  of  Pergamon,  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia , op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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kind  and  extent  of  participation  in  worship  is  appropriate?  Who  decides  in  such 
matters? 

ii.  the  study  should  consider  the  implications  for  worship  of  convergences  which  are 
reached  on  issues  of  ministry  and  authority. 

iii.  the  study  should  be  sensitive  to  how  lack  of  agreement  on  issues  of  ministry  and 
authority  hampers  our  ability  to  worship  together. 

(5)  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics:  Interpreting  and  Communicating  the  One  Faith 
in  Koinonia 

63.  The  following  points  are  pertinent: 

i.  of  all  the  many  languages  it  is  the  "language"  of  worship  which  is  particular  to  the 
church.  The  study  of  hermeneutics  must  embrace  not  only  theological  texts  but  also 
worship  and  how  the  faith  is  experienced  and  expressed  in  the  context  of  worship. 

ii.  the  study  should  embrace  the  wide  range  of  Christian  symbols  and  forms  for 
experiencing  and  communicating  the  faith.  How  can  we  help  all  Christians  to  be 
nourished  by  forms  precious  to  particular  traditions  (icons,  for  example),  so  that 
these  can  bring  Christians  together? 

iii.  different  traditions  have  profoundly  different  understandings  of  symbolic  forms,  and 
of  particular  symbols.  What  is  precious  to  some  may  seem  irrelevant  or  even 
unacceptable  to  others,  and  sometimes  Christians  have  destroyed  symbols  of  faith 
precious  to  other  Christians.  How  can  we  foster  mutual  respect  and  understanding? 

(6)  Unity  of  the  Church  and  Nationalism  and  Ethnic  Identity 

64.  Worship  is  a powerful  means  through  which  Christian  communities  express  not  only  their 
Christian  faith  but  also  their  cultural  identity.  This  study  would  benefit  from  considering  the 
following  issues: 

i.  how  is  the  relation  between  Christian  identity  and  national/ethnic  identity  expressed 
in  worship?  (Comparative  study  may  be  necessary  here). 

ii.  how  can  our  worship  remind  us  that  as  Christians  we  belong  to  a worldwide  faith 
that  transcends  all  other  belongings  and  loyalties? 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

65.  We  were  reminded  early  in  our  meeting  of  the  challenge  which  the  churches  posed 
themselves  at  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lund  in  1952: 

. 
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Should  not  our  churches... act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep 
differences  of  conviction  compel  them  to  act  separately?30 

Much  progress  has  been  made,  not  least  in  the  field  of  worship.  We  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  growing  recognition  of  a pattern  for  Christian  worship  shared  by  the  churches  as  their 
common  inheritance,  and  by  our  explorations  of  how  the  one  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be 
celebrated  by  those  "in  each  place".  We  have  rejoiced  to  hear  how  in  worship  Christians  are 
expressing  and  experiencing  that  degree  of  koinonia  which  they  already  enjoy.  And  we  have 
been  heartened  to  see  how  through  worship  the  results  of  theological  agreements  are  being 
experienced  within  the  lives  of  the  churches,  thus  nurturing  their  search  for  unity. 

66.  And  yet  we  know  that  in  worship,  as  in  other  areas  (as  acknowledged  in  the  Canberra 
Assembly  statement  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”), 

churches  have  failed  to  draw  the  consequences  for  their  life  from  the  degree  of 
communion  they  have  already  experienced  and  the  agreements  already  achieved.31 

We  know  also  that  where  serious  theological  differences  remain  between  the  churches,  it  is 
often  in  worship  that  they  become  most  immediately  — and  painfully  — visible.  Thus  despite 
progress  in  implementing  the  Lund  principle  much  remains  to  be  done  toward  that  day  when 
we  can  experience  and  express  in  worship  that  full  koinonia  which  is  ours  within  the  one 
body  of  Christ. 

67.  In  our  own  worship  in  Ditchingham  we  affirmed  and  celebrated  together  (as  at  the  Fifth 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order)  "the  increasing  mutual  recognition  of  one  another’s 
baptism  as  the  one  baptism  into  Christ".32  But  how  far  have  Christians  and  the  churches 
drawn  the  implications  of  that  common  baptism,  that  common  belonging  to  the  one  body  of 
Christ,  for  worship?  The  words  of  Lund  continue  to  challenge  us:  how  far  have  the  churches 
consistently  and  seriously  applied  them  in  their  worship?  What  difference  would  it  make  if 
they  were  seriously  applied? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

By  general  affirmation  the  plenary  agreed  the  following: 


30  The  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  held  at  Lund,  August  15th  to  28th, 
1952,  ed.  by  O.  S.  Tomkins,  London,  SCM  Press  Ltd.,  1953 

31  1.3,  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 

32  Daily  worship,  Ditchingham  Consultation,  22  August,  1994;  cf.  daily  worship, 
Santiago  de  Compostela,  9 August  1993,  in  Worship  Book:  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
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1 . We  recommend  that  the  report  of  this  consultation  be  transmitted  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission  for  its  consideration  and  use. 

2.  We  recommend  the  publication  of  this  report  with  the  papers  and  other  related  documents 
so  as  to  make  the  work  of  this  consultation  more  widely  available.  We  strongly  recommend 
that  the  material  be  translated  into  other  languages. 

3.  We  recommend  the  translation  of  the  "Letter  to  All  Christians"  into  other  languages  to 
enable  as  wide  a distribution  of  this  text  as  possible. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  findings  of  this  consultation  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate 
bodies  for  consideration  in  the  process  of  preparing  worship  material  for  major  WCC 
meetings,  e.g.  the  Mission  Conference  (Salvador,  Bahia,  1996)  and  the  Eighth  Assembly 
(Harare,  1998). 


APPENDIX  I 
The  Lima  Liturgy 

[In  response  to  widespread  interest  a discussion  group  met  at  Ditchingham  to  study  the 
forms,  use  and  future  role  of  the  "Lima  Liturgy".  An  account  of  the  group  discussion 
was  presented  in  plenary.  The  following  text  resulted  from  this  process.] 


1 . The  group  noted  its  origin  as  a liturgy  which  was  inspired  by  the  theological  work  of  the 
BEM  document,  and  was  used  at  the  1982  meeting  in  Lima  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  where  that  document  was  finalized.  It  was  drafted  by  one  distinguished  scholar 
and  ecumenist  and  adapted  by  a small  group  for  use  at  that  meeting.  By  the  time  it  was  first 
published  (as  an  appendix  to  Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , 
ed.  by  Max  Thurian1)  it  had  already  been  refined  and  had  been  edited  for  wider  use. 

2.  The  original  text  has  been  adapted  for  use  at  other  great  ecumenical  occasions,  notably 
the  WCC  Assemblies  at  Vancouver  and  Canberra.  Significant  changes  to  the  original  text 
were  made  for  these  celebrations,  particularly  to  include  the  theme  of  the  meeting  or 
occasion.  Our  group  noted  that  greater  adaptation  could  take  place:  there  has  been  a tendency 
to  accept  the  original  version  somewhat  automatically  or  uncritically  when  used  for  a local 
or  regional  gathering.  But  the  Lima  liturgy  was  not  intended  to  remain  in  fixed  form:  the 
commentary  by  Frere  Max  Thurian  indicated  ways  in  which  it  might  be  adapted  and 


1 Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  116,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1983,  pp.  225- 
246;  also  published  in  booklet  form:  The  Eucharistic  Liturgy:  Liturgical  expression  of 
convergence  in  faith  achieved  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , Geneva,  World  Council 
of  Churches,  1983. 
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abbreviated  for  other  uses.2 

3.  Many,  indeed,  have  commented  on  the  wordiness  of  the  Lima  liturgy.  It  may  perhaps 
be  more  appropriate  for  grand  occasions  (we  note  that  length  is  a culturally  relative  matter!) 
but  the  words  have  been  carried  by  the  work  of  musicians  and  artists  available  at  the  WCC 
Assemblies.  Without  these  gifts,  the  Lima  text  is  often  too  formal  and  too  complex  for  many 
local  events. 

4.  Nevertheless,  it  has  proved  valuable  in  many  other  contexts,  from  regional  councils  (e.g. 
the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  meeting  at  Seoul  in  1985),  national  ecumenical  occasions 
(we  were  told  of  its  use  in  Kenya),  and  in  Local  Ecumenical  Partnerships  (such  as  the  one 
at  Milton  Keynes,  UK).  It  clearly  has  had  a catechetical  value,  and  has  offered  an  accessible 
model  of  eucharistic  worship  to  many  churches. 

5.  These  groups  would  be  helped,  however,  by  a publication  which  re-edited  the  original 
Lima  version  in  the  light  of  its  later  adaptations,  and  included  a commentary  which  indicated 
when  and  how  other  appropriate  changes  might  be  made.  That  is,  it  might  be  prepared  as  a 
kind  of  editio  typica,  using  Lima  as  an  example,  and  intended  to  encourage  its 
contextualization. 

6.  However,  the  ecumenical  movement  needs  to  build  on  what  it  has  through  Lima,  and 
draw  into  its  discussion  the  wisdom  of  the  wider  liturgical  movement.  It  is  clear  that  the 
original  Lima  liturgy  was  but  one  attempt  to  order  the  eucharistic  celebration  in  the  light  of 
the  BEM  process.  Paragraph  27  of  the  Eucharist  section  (E  27)  of  BEM,  which  lists  the 
elements  of  a eucharistic  liturgy,  interestingly  lists  them  in  what  could  be  the  structure  of  an 
actual  celebration.  The  original  Lima  Liturgy  itself  differs  from  this  list  at  some  significant 
points.  (E  27  does  point  out  that  the  elements  may  occur  in  another  sequence,  and  that  they 
are  of  differing  importance.)  Our  group  thought  that  E 27  needs  to  be  brought  into  primary 
place  in  the  discussion,  and  that  together  with  the  insights  we  have  received  at  Ditchingham 
on  the  ordo  and  inculturation,  ought  to  be  the  framework  for  preparing  a number  of  local 
adaptations  of  the  original  Lima  Liturgy.  BEM  itself  does  not  envisage  a single  structure  or 
pre-determined  content  for  a eucharistic  liturgy.  The  Lima  version  of  the  Lima  Liturgy  needs 
to  be  seen  in  a wider  perspective. 

7.  It  ought  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Lima  liturgy  is  received  chiefly  as  a printed  text.  It  is 
the  work  of  theologians;  it  was  intended  in  part  to  celebrate  particular  doctrinal 
convergences.  There  are  dangers  in  this:  it  may  lead  us  away  from  the  primary  purpose  of 
any  liturgy,  the  worship  of  God.  The  main  purpose  of  liturgy  cannot  be  catechesis.  A liturgy 
cannot  be  too  closely  tied  to  a particular  theme,  even  theological  themes  like  baptism, 
eucharist  and  ministry.  Its  one  theme  is  that  of  the  scripture:  the  work  of  God  though  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  for  which  we  give  thanks.  The  Lima  form  also  has  the  danger  of  over- 
clericalization:  lay  leadership  needs  more  careful  designation. 


2 See  Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  op.  cit. , pp.  225-236, 
and  The  Eucharistic  Liturgy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-14. 


8.  There  are  also  wider  questions  to  do  with  this  exercise  in  itself:  should  the  WCC  be 
involved  in  preparing  a eucharistic  liturgy  (or,  taking  in  the  full  sweep  of  BEM,  baptismal 
liturgies  and  ordinals)?  Certainly  the  ecumenical  movement  has  moved  on  in  the  last  fifty 
years  or  so  from  simply  inviting  fellow-Christians  to  attend  the  characteristic  celebration  of 
a particular  host  church.  (See  the  article  "Praise  the  Lord  with  the  Lyre. . .and  the  Gamelan?" 
by  Crawford  and  Best3).  The  confessional  element  remains,  of  course,  in  that  the  presider 
or  president  of  the  liturgy  must  have  the  authority  of  a particular  church,  and  on  that  the 
participation  of  others  depends.  At  the  end  of  this  ecumenical  century  however,  such 
presiders  on  ecumenical  occasions,  while  they  may  use  some  elements  distinctive  of  their 
own  tradition,  will  also  likely  draw  on  the  large  pool  of  liturgical  and  musical  resources 
which  are  now  accepted  across  the  churches  (and  nations  and  cultures).  This  is  a new 
relationship  between  the  confessional  and  the  ecumenical  in  prayer  and  worship. 

9.  The  presider  (and/or  committees  preparing  for  worship)  may  also  apply  "confessional" 
theological  principles  in  the  adaptation  of  the  Lima  liturgy  itself.  This  has  already  happened 
(we  think)  in  recent  versions  of  the  Lima  eucharistic  prayer.  That  prayer,  for  instance,  does 
reflect  the  emerging  ecumenical  convergence,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  it  sits 
much  more  comfortably  within  the  recent  Roman  Catholic  liturgical  framework.  It  does  use 
elements  familiar  in  other  traditions,  e.g.  the  epiclesis  (invocation  of  the  Spirit)  from  the 
Eastern  churches,  but  it  uses  it  in  a Roman  way  ( i.e . it  is  a "consecratory  epiclesis").  It  is 
important  to  note  that  not  only  the  elements,  but  also  their  place  in  the  liturgy,  has 
theological  import.  Structures  will  thus  be  more  or  less  ecumenically  acceptable  according 
to  their  implied  sacramental  theology.  Another  example  is  the  Peace,  which  is  in  a place 
closer  to  where  it  appears  in  a Roman  Catholic  liturgy,  and  not  where  it  is  familiar  to 
Eastern  churches,  or  in  recent  Anglican  and  Reformed  liturgies  which  use  it,  i.e.  as  the  hinge 
between  the  service  of  the  Word  and  the  service  of  the  Sacrament. 

10.  It  must  also  be  clearly  faced  that  the  Lima  liturgy  (or  any  other  "ecumenical  eucharistic 
liturgy")  does  not  and  cannot  deal  with  the  question  of  who  may  receive  holy  communion. 
It  is  a liturgy  which  can  only  be  used  by  those  churches  who  may  authorize  the  use  of 
liturgical  forms  other  than  their  own.  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Christians  are  still 
unable  to  participate  fully  in  such  a eucharist,  and  "ecumenical"  is  rather  too  large  a claim 
to  make.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  search  for  ways  to  celebrate  liturgically  the  unity  we  have 
received  should  not  continue:  quite  the  opposite.  We  need  to  place  high  value  on  our  sharing 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  Word  and  of  prayer  together. 

11.  Two  important  WCC  world  gatherings  are  now  in  view:  the  World  Mission  conference 
at  Salvador,  Brazil  in  1996  and  the  Eighth  Assembly  at  Harare,  Zimbabwe.  We  hope  that 
much  of  what  we  have  discovered  together  at  Ditchingham  will  help  local  churches  discover 
appropriate  ways  in  their  own  culture  in  which  the  catholic  faith  may  be  celebrated.  The 
special  nature  of  these  global  ecumenical  events  lies,  however,  in  the  multiplicity  of  churches 
and  traditions,  languages  and  cultures,  which  are  gathered  together.  The  liturgies  on  these 
occasions  will,  we  hope,  show  the  fruit  of  our  discussions  in  fresh  Latin  American  and 


3 "Praise  the  Lord  with  the  Lyre... and  the  Gamelan?  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship”, 
by  Janet  Crawford  and  Thomas  F.  Best,  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  46,  Number  1, 
January  1994,  pp.  78-96. 
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African  cultural  forms;  but  we  need  to  pursue  the  quest  which  was  begun  in  Lima,  a way  for 
the  churches  of  the  oikoumene  to  break  bread  together  on  the  way  to  the  unity  to  which  the 
Gospel  calls  us. 


APPENDIX  II 
The  Week  of  Prayer 

[In  response  to  widespread  interest  a plenary  discussion  was  held  at  Ditchingham  on  the 
materials  and  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  The  following  text 
records  that  discussion.] 

After  a short  presentation  on  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  (the  method  of 
preparing  the  material)  the  participants  were  asked  to  tell  about  their  experiences  with  the 
week  of  Prayer  in  their  countries/regions. 

It  was  emphasized  that  church  union  is  closely  linked  with  prayer  and  that  we  cannot  work 
for  unity  without  an  intensive  prayer  life.  Prayer  for  unity  is  a pre-condition  for  all 
ecumenical  work.  The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  has  accomplished  a great  deal. 

From  India  we  were  told  that  the  material  is  translated  into  regional  languages,  and  that 
the  Week  is  very  popular.  It  is  even  indicated  in  the  newspapers. 

In  the  USA  less  attention  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  Week  of  prayer  during  the  last 
years.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Canada,  where  the  material  has  a wide  circulation. 

In  Sweden  the  material  is  used  a lot. 

In  Ghana  the  material  is  adapted  by  a committee.  On  the  local  level  there  exists  a deep 
committment  to  and  interest  in  ecumenism.  In  Nigeria  the  process  of  adaptation  normally 
works  very  well. 

Suggestions 

During  the  discussion  the  following  suggestions  were  made  and  it  became  obvious  that  they 
were  of  general  interest: 

o The  Date  of  the  Week: 

° In  several  regions  the  date  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  seems  to  be  a problem.  January 
is  a busy  time  for  pastors  (for  example  Sweden  and  Nigeria).  There  could  be  more 
flexibility.  Lent  was  mentioned  as  a good  date  with  a strong  symbolic  meaning  in 
context  of  the  questions  of  the  relationship  of  the  different  churches. 

o In  this  context  it  was  also  mentioned  that  the  prayer  for  unity  in  normal  Sunday 
services  should  be  encouraged. 
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o The  Material  for  the  Week: 

° The  themes  should  be  chosen  more  carefully  in  terms  of  their  international 
importance  and  acceptance. 

o It  was  proposed  to  have  more  flexibility  ("more  space  for  their  own  ideas")  in  the 
liturgical  material  that  is  prepared.  That  would  encourage  pastors  really  to  adapt  the 
material  to  their  local  situation. 

o The  Wider  Observance  of  the  Week: 

o An  effort  should  be  made  to  re-establish  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  Eastern  Europe. 

° The  comment  was  made  that  the  Week  of  Prayer  is  "North  Atlantic"  in  its  form.  The 
preparation  group  should  involve  people  from  all  continents. 

o The  Celebration  of  the  Week: 

° The  proposal  was  made  to  encourage  prayer  meetings  in  houses  and  families  and  in 
combination  with  the  Bible-Day  observences  held  in  some  countries. 

° A candle  for  unity  could  be  lit  on  a special  day  of  the  week  and  in  general  we  could 
find  and  use  more  symbols  for  unity.  The  printing  of  bookmarks  indicating  the 
Week  of  prayer  could  be  proposed  to  the  national  councils. 

° Better  mutual  information  on  special  events  in  the  different  churches  should  be 
encouraged  which  would  be  introduced  in  the  intercessions.  That  could  help  us  to 
become  more  aware  of  our  belonging  together.  A piece  of  paper  with  a short  report 
about  countries  in  special  need  could  be  added  to  the  material. 

The  plenary  suggested  to  send  the  adapted  and  translated  material  from  the  different 
regions/countries  to  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order.  This  would  help  the  staff  to  get  an 
overview  of  the  celebration  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  around  the  world. 


APPENDIX  m 

Papers  Presented  to  the  Consultation 
Worship,  Unity  and  Inculturation 

1.  Worship  and  the  Search  for  Christian  Unity:  The  Contribution  of  - and  the  Challenge  to  - 
Faith  and  Order  — Janet  Crctwford 

2.  Knowing  Something  a Little:  On  the  Role  of  the  Lex  Orandi  in  the  Search  for  Christian 
Unity  - Gordon  Lathrop 
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3.  Worship  and  Unity:  Reflections  from  an  Orthodox  Perspective  — Thomas  FitzGerald 

4.  Liturgical  Inculturation  and  the  Search  for  Unity  — Anscar  Chupungco 

5.  Liturgy  and  Inculturation:  Process  and  Goals  of  the  LWF  Worship  and  Culture  Study 

— Anita  Stauffer 

Liturgical  Expressions  of  Koinonia  I 

6.  Ecumenism  and  Liturgy  in  Latin  America:  Reflections  from  Local  Experiences  and 
Examples  — Jaci  Maraschin 

7.  The  Village  Meeting:  An  Example  of  Common  Worship  from  the  African  Context 

— Samuel  Mwaniki 

8.  The  Church  of  South  India  Liturgy  of  the  Eucharist:  Authenticity  and  Relevance 

— Samson  Prabhakar 


Liturgical  Expressions  of  Koinonia  II 

9.  Some  Experiences  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  Search  for  "Koinonia"  - Sophie  Deicha 

10.  Worship  in  United  Congregations:  The  Experience  of  Local  Ecumenical  Partnerships 

— Hugh  Cross 

11.  Saying  What  we  Mean  and  Meaning  What  we  Say:  The  Place  of  the  Liturgical  Texts 
of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales  in  their  Search  for  "One  Visible  Church" 

— Rodney  Matthews 


Presentation  of  the  three  groups  and  discussion  of  the  Ditchingham  Report 

Neville  Callam  read  the  report  of  group  2,  Peter  Donald  read  the  report  of  group  3.  Both 
groups  had  discussed  the  text  of  the  Ditchiungham  report  and  its  recommendations. 

Group  2 

1.  The  group  affirmed  the  importance  of  the  relationship  between  worship  and  the 
ongoing  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  the  particular  role  of  Faith  and  Order  in  thinking 
theologically  about  worship.  It  also  affirmed  the  importance  of  the  experience  of  worship  in 
Faith  and  Order  as  in  the  whole  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  agreed  that  the 
greater  sharing  of  spiritual  and  cultural  gifts  between  Christians  in  their  worship  should  be 
encouraged.  Examples  were  given  of  how  such  sharing  had  contributed  to  spiritual  growth 
and  ecumenical  learning. 
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2.  The  group  agreed  that  in  any  further  work  on  worship,  Faith  and  Order  should  involve 
participants  from  a greater  variety  of  Christian  traditions,  particularly  those  which  emphasize 
spontaneity  and  freedom  in  worship.  One  question  to  ask  would  be,  "Are  there  limits  to  such 
freedom?  If  so,  what  are  they?"  It  was  also  suggested  that  use  could  be  made  of  work  on 
worship  which  has  already  been  done  in  some  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  Faith  and  Order 
could  also  produce  some  material  which  would  help  regional  and  local  groups  to  reflect 
theologically  on  their  worship. 

3.  The  group  also  agreed  that  in  any  future  work  there  should  be  an  emphasis  on  the 
living  out  of  liturgy,  the  relationship  between  Christian  worship  and  daily  life  in  the  world. 

4.  The  group  affirmed  recommendations  2-4,  p.  20,  but  also  noted  that  translations  of  the 
report  would  be  facilitated  if  there  were  a shorter,  simpler  English  version. 

5.  The  group  also  affirmed  the  statement  in  para.  59  that  the  Ecclesiology  Study  should 
"incorporate  the  dimension  of  worship  in  its  reflections  upon  the  nature  of  the  church  and 
its  unity  " and  asked  that  in  developing  this  study  attention  be  paid  to  points  i-vi,  p.  16. 


Group  3 

1.  The  Group  shared  various  questions  on  the  text  - on  the  meaning  of  particular 
sentences  which  were  seen  to  be  obscure  or  misleading;  on  the  intended  readership  of  the  text 
(noting  in  particular  the  Recommendation  no.  2);  on  the  place  of  such  work  within  the  wider 
Faith  and  Order  remit. 

2.  Although  generally  the  Group  was  appreciative  of  the  text  as  a whole,  and  keen  that 
"Koinonia  in  Worship"  was  a subject  fully  deserving  to  be  pursued  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  five  areas  were  noted  to  be  inadequately  treated: 

(a)  could  it  be  said  that  the  Bible  is  "the  indispensable  source"  of  worship’s  language, 
signs  and  prayers?  (para. 39); 

(b)  "proclamation"  should  be  inserted  after  "remembrance"  in  para.  39  (vii); 

(c)  has  "spiritual  ecumenism"  received  adequate  attention?  (para  58).  The  life  in  the  Spirit 
which  Christians  have  discovered  together  through  the  sharing  of  prayer  and  worship  - 
what  must  be  called  Christian  fellowship/koinonia  - is  an  achievement  of  this  century; 
and  people  thirst  for  more; 

(d)  further  work  on  the  ordo  is  required,  especially  to  relate  it  to  a wider  range  of 
expressions  of  Christian  worship; 

(e)  and,  as  a rich  way  of  drawing  these  threads  and  others  in  the  plenary  discussion 
together,  might  Faith  and  Order’s  central  task  be  to  pursue  systematic  and  comparative 
studies  of  the  liturgical  praxis  of  the  churches?  There  is  a need  for  a more  refined  and 
a more  grounded  overall  approach.  The  purpose  would  be  to  open  the  churches  to  a 
discovery  of  the  faith  we  hold  in  common. 
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3.  A point  for  clarity:  in  para.  39  (iii)  the  meaning  of  "at  once"  is  "both".  Further,  the 
action  of  "Christ  the  priest"  is  properly  "Christ  the  priest  and  prophet". 

Group  1 had  worked  on  the  invitation  of  the  General  Secretary  to  look  again  at  the 
guidelines  for  eucharistic  sharing  at  ecumenical  meetings  as  well  as  at  the  question  of  a 
common  Easter  date.  Barry  Rogerson  read  the  report  of  this  group. 

Group  1 recommends 

that  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Aleppo  in  January  1995 
accepts  the  invitation  of  the  General  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  WCC,  first  "to  give  renewed  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  common  celebration 
of  Easter,  keeping  in  mind  that  in  year  2001  the  dates  of  Easter  according  to  both 
Eastern  and  Western  calendars  coincide";  secondly  "to  study  anew  the  theological 
concerns  related  to  eucharistic  sharing  and  concerns  related  to  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  at  the  Eighth  Assembly,  as  well  as  in  other  major  ecumenical  gatherings". 

1 . After  discussion  at  the  Unit  I Commission  Meeting  at  Cret-Berard  in  January  1995  the 
staff  shall  arrange  a small  meeting  whose  tasks  will  be  to  review  and  possibly  revise  the 
existing  guidelines  ("Recommendations  concerning  Communion  Services  at  Ecumenical 
Gatherings"  sent  to  the  member  churches  from  the  Central  Committee  Meeting  of  the  WCC 
in  Rochester,  USA,  in  August  1963,  and  based  on  work  done  at  the  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Montreal)  taking  into  account  the  responses  of  the  Churches 
to  BEM,  the  experiences  of  Canberra,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  any  recent  developments  in 
the  churches  as  well  as  pastoral  concerns. 

2.  A paper  and  the  revised  guidelines  to  be  presented  to  the  Standing  Commission  to  meet 
in  January  1996  and,  if  endorsed,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Secretary. 

And  in  relation  to  a Common  Celebration  of  Easter  that 

1.  A staff  member  be  assigned  the  task  of  collecting  the  relevant  material,  on  a common 
celebration  of  Easter,  such  a task  to  be  undertaken  in  consultation  with  the  Orthodox 
staff  members  of  Unit  I and  the  staff  members  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity. 

2.  A paper  to  be  presented  to  the  Standing  Commission  to  meet  in  January  1996  whether 
and  how  to  take  this  matter  and  report  progress  to  the  General  Secretary. 

And  requests  the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  to  make  the  Unit  I Director  aware  of  the 
staffing  implications  and  financial  resources  required  to  undertake  these  tasks. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  the  text  was  amended  as  printed  above. 

At  the  end  Janet  Crawford  proposed  the  general  recommendation  that 

the  Standing  Commission  receive  the  report  of  the  Ditchingham  consultation  "Towards 
Koinonia  in  Worship",  records  the  comments  noted  in  the  group  discussions,  and 
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recommends  that  in  the  development  of  the  ecclesiology  study  attention  be  paid  to  the 
dimension  of  worship.  Particular  notice  is  drawn  to  paragraph  59  of  the  Ditchingham 
Report  that  the  Ecclesiology  study  should  incorporate  the  dimension  of  worship  in  its 
reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  its  unity,  and  to  points  i-iv  on  p.  132f. 

This  was  accepted  by  the  Standing  Commission. 


UNITED  AND  UNITING  CHURCHES 


Discussion 

Martin  Cressey  introduced  plans  for  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and 
Uniting  Churches  to  be  held  21-29  March  1995  in  Jamaica,  emphasizing  the  main  themes  and 
goals  of  the  meeting.  The  Report  by  Tom  Best  printed  below  served  as  background  material. 

In  a brief  discussion  the  following  themes  emerged:  (a)  the  relation  of  doctrinal  unity  to 
church  unions;  (b)  the  need  to  study  the  relation  between  united  churches  and  the  various 
confessional  bodies  from  which  they  emerged  (and  here  each  case  is  distinctive);  and  (c)  the 
continuing  discussion  whether  links  among  the  united  and  uniting  churches  should  take  a 
more  visible  and  permanent  form. 


Faith  and  Order  Work  in  relation  to 
United  and  Uniting  Churches 

Thomas  F.  Best 


I.  Programme  Activities  within  1994 

A.  The  period  since  the  previous  Standing  Commission  meeting  in  January  1994  has  seen 
a further  church  union,  e.g.  the  formation  of  the  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern 
Africa  (April  1994).  The  two  constituent  bodies,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Africa  and 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Mission  Church,  had  originally  been  established  as  "racial"  churches 
(one  "black",  one  "mixed-race").  Thus  their  coming  together  represents  a significant  sign  of 
reconciliation,  unity  and  renewal.  The  event  was  seen  by  the  wider  society  as  an  important 
symbol,  as  shown  by  Nelson  Mandela’s  involvement  in  the  uniting  ceremonies.  There  are 
encouraging  signs  that  the  white  Dutch  Reformed  Church  will  now  pursue  talks  towards 
union  with  the  new  church  body. 

Greetings  were  sent  to  the  new  church  body  on  behalf  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
family,  and  on  behalf  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  new  church,  and  possibly  the  white  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  will  be  represented  at  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and 
Uniting  Churches  (see  below). 
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B.  The  next  "Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations"  (that  for  1992-1994)  has  been 
prepared  and  will  appear  in  the  January  1995  issue  of  The  Ecumenical  Review.  As  usual  an 
offprint  (which  will  be  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  169)  will  be  distributed  widely.  The 
survey  includes  a concise  introduction  and  analysis  of  the  church  union  scene,  followed  by 
accounts  prepared  by  union  correspondents  (typically  the  secretary  of  the  union  negotiations 
committee).  Some  nine  union  discussions  are  covered  in  detail. 

C.  Several  contributions  from  the  united  and  uniting  churches  family  to  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  may  be  mentioned.  A presentation  from  the  union  discussions  in  Wales  to  the 
Ditchingham  worship  consultation  (August  1994)  showed  how  doctrinal  agreements  among 
the  churches  are  being  incorporated  into  worship  texts,  and  thereby  experienced  in  the  life 
of  the  various  churches.  Another  account  traced  the  eucharistic  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
South  India.  At  the  initiative  of  its  organizers,  two  representatives  from  the  united  and 
uniting  churches  were  present  at  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  (October  1994).  The 
churches  were  represented  (through  an  article  by  Martin  Cressey)  in  a special  issue  of  The 
Ecumenical  Review  dealing  with  the  self-understanding  of  various  world  Christian  groups, 
and  inviting  their  input  to  the  WCC  "Common  Understanding  and  Vision"  process. 

II.  Looking  Toward  1995:  The  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches 

The  main  activity  in  this  area  since  the  January  1994  Standing  Commission  meeting  has  been 
planning  and  preparations  for  the  next  meeting  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  to  be  held 
21-29  March  1995  at  the  Madge  Saunders  Conference  Centre,  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica. 

A.  Goals  include: 

° Reflecting  on  the  identity  and  role  of  united  churches  within  the  one  ecumenical 
movement  (picking  up  aspects  of  the  discussion  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  and  in  light 
of  the  wide  range  of  inter-church  discussions  today) 

* Hearing  from  and  reflecting  on  recent  church  unions  (in  Jamaica  and  in  South 
Africa)  and  current  union  negotiations,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  inter-church 
discussion 

° Exploring  further  viable  forms  of  contact  and  coordination  among  the  united/uniting 
churches,  and  ways  to  broaden  patterns  of  funding  for  this  programme 

B.  Participants 

60  persons  have  been  invited.  This  includes  representatives  from  a wide  range  of  united 
churches  and  church  union  discussions,  and  (bearing  in  mind  requests  from  the  Standing 
Commission  at  Stuttgart,  1993,  and  Cret-Berard,  1994)  from  other  approaches  to  fuller 
koinonia  which  do  not  presently  aim  at  structural  union  (for  example,  Local  Ecumenical 
Partnerships  and  church  agreements  such  as  Leuenberg  and  Porvoo).  Observers  invited 
include  participants  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Orthodox  Churches,  the  Disciples 
Ecumenical  Consultative  Council  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches. 
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C.  Host  Church  and  Venue 

The  host  church  will  be  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  (this 
representing,  at  the  time  of  our  decision,  the  most  recent  church  union).  Martin  Cressey  was 
present  at  the  Uniting  Synod  in  December  1992  on  behalf  of  Faith  and  Order.  The 
programme  includes  substantial  contact  by  participants  with  the  host  church  and  the 
possibility  of  some  visits  after  the  consultation  to  other  churches  and  ecumenical  bodies  in 
the  Caribbean. 

D.  The  Planning  Process 

The  process  is  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Martin  Cressey  of  the  United  Reformed  Church 
in  the  UK.  A proposal  for  the  consultation  was  tabled  at  the  Dunblane  (1990)  Standing 
Commission  meeting  (. Minutes , pp.  66-67).  Initial  reflection  was  done  by  a small  group 
meeting  immediately  before  the  Dublin  Standing  Commission  (1992)  (, Minutes , pp.  20-22); 
a firm  mandate  to  continue  planning  was  given  at  Stuttgart  (1993)  (. Minutes , pp.  47-48),  and 
affirmed  at  Cret-Berard  (. Minutes , pp.  68-69).  Roderick  Hewitt,  a member  of  the  church 
presently  on  the  staff  of  the  Council  for  World  Mission,  was  involved  in  the  initial  planning 
for  the  meeting  (Dublin,  1992)  and  has  been  closely  involved  in  the  preparations  process.  In 
December  1994  Reinhard  Groscurth  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union,  a long-time 
supporter  of  the  united/uniting  churches  programme  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  previous 
such  consultation  (Potsdam,  1987),  visited  Geneva  for  2 days  of  discussion.  The  local 
organizer,  Rev.  Raymond  Coke,  is  actively  involved  in  the  process. 

E.  Funding 

The  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  has  agreed  to  continue  its  regular  (and  very  much 
appreciated)  funding  of  this  programme  through  1995.  I am  also  pleased  to  report  that  in 
addition  the  Council  for  World  Mission  (about  half  of  whose  member  churches  are  from  the 
united/uniting  churches  family)  has  agreed  to  our  request  for  a grant  of  U.S.  $10,000 
towards  costs  of  the  meeting.  We  are  exploring  one  or  two  possibilities  for  bi-lateral  aid 
towards  costs  of  participation  in  the  meeting.  With  these  provisions  the  funding  for  the 
consultation  appears  to  be  on  a sound  basis. 

F.  A Basic  Question 

The  time  may  have  come  for  facing  the  basic  question  whether  the  united/uniting  churches 
should  formally  set  up  a network,  different  in  basis  from  the  Christian  World  Communions 
but  like  them  a means  of  regular  communication  and  a reference  point  for  other  churches. 
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Report  on  the  Preparation 
of  the 

WEEK  OF  PRAYER  Materials  1996  and  1997 

Dagmar  Heller 


From  3-8  October  1994  the  international  group  which  prepares  the  material  for  the  Week 
of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  each  year  met  at  the  Generalate  House  of  the  Franciscan 
Hospitaller  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Linda-a-Pastora  near  Lisbon/Portugal. 
For  Faith  and  Order  were  present  Tom  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller  from  the  staff  as  well  as  Eva 
Gerofi  Gyulane  from  the  Plenary  Commission  and  Fr  Joachim  Tsopanoglou  representing  the 
Orthodox  tradition.  As  there  is  a sort  of  ’tradition’,  there  were  also  Sr  Hilda  from  the 
Council  of  Churches  in  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Pastor  Rainer  Burkart  from  the  Council  of 
Christian  Churches  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  who  are  preparing  and  adapting  the 
material  for  Britain  and  Germany  respectively. 

This  time  the  organisation  of  the  meeting  was  the  task  of  the  Roman  Catholic  side.  They  had 
asked  a local  ecumenical  group  in  Portugal  to  present  a draft  text.  This  group  was  led  by  P. 
Manuel  P.  Cardoso  (Secretary  General  of  the  Portuguese  Council  of  Christian  Churches)  and 
Bishop  Antonio  Monteiro  (President  of  the  Commission  for  Doctrine  and  Faith  of  the 
Portuguese  Catholic  Bishop’s  Conference).  As  theme  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  1996  they  chose 
a quotation  from  the  book  of  Revelation:  "Behold,  I stand  at  the  door  and  knock!"  (Rev 
3:20). 

The  group  was  extended  by  the  participation  of  Mr  Bart  Shaha  from  the  YMCA  and  Ms 
Muna  Kaldawi-Killingback  from  the  World  YWCA  who  will  adapt  the  material  for  their  joint 
World  Week  of  Prayer  which  they  observe  every  year  in  November. 

The  meeting  was  very  lively  and  had  a good  atmosphere.  The  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
local  group  stayed  during  the  whole  time  showed  their  interest  in  the  Week  of  Prayer  and  in 
ecumenism  in  general.  An  interview  with  us  by  the  Portuguese  Television  as  well  as  one  by 
a Roman  Catholic  newspaper  were  an  occasion  to  make  the  Week  of  Prayer  and  the  Work 
of  Faith  and  Order  better  known  in  Portugal. 

The  English  text  of  the  material  will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  January  while  we  are  still 
waiting  for  the  French  translation  that  is  done  by  the  Vatican.  But  still  we  hope  that  this  year 
we  will  be  able  to  send  the  material  to  the  churches  and  national  councils  earlier  than  last 
time. 

For  the  material  for  1997  (which  will  be  prepared  in  October  1995)  it  is  again  Faith  and 
Order  who  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  preparatory  meeting.  We  have  a positive 
answer  from  Gunnel  Borgegard  in  Sweden  who  is  willing  to  look  for  a group  in  Scandinavia 
to  prepare  a draft  text.  We  hope  that  it  will  also  be  possible  to  hold  the  preparatory  meeting 
in  October  somewhere  in  Scandinavia. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  important  to  make  some  efforts  to  think  about  the  Week  of 
Prayer  and  its  celebration  in  general.  During  the  Consultation  in  Ditchingham  we  had  a 
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plenary  discussion  on  the  subject  (cf.  Ditchingham  report)  and  I had  a chance  to  study  the 
material  which  had  been  provided  some  years  ago  by  sending  out  a questionnaire.  It  seems 
that  the  material  is  used  rather  widely,  but  there  are  some  difficulties  depending  on  the 
different  regions.  In  Europe  there  is  often  too  much  ’competition’  with  other  prayer  weeks 
(for  example  the  Week  of  Prayer  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  specially  in  Germany);  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  the  material  is  often  felt  as  too  European  or  northern.  They 
should  be  more  involved  in  the  international  preparatory  group.  Another  question  is  how  to 
involve  more  the  Orthodox  tradition  in  Eastern  European  countries.  In  general  the  churches 
should  be  encouraged  to  pray  for  unity  throughout  the  whole  year  and  not  just  during  one 
week,  since  unity  is  not  possible  without  prayer. 

Discussion 

Dagmar  Heller  gave  a short  report  on  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  for  the  Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian  Unity. 

During  the  discussion  it  was  underlined  that  we  need  to  encourage  the  churches  to  pray  for 
unity  during  the  whole  year.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Week  of  Prayer  should  be  celebrated 
as  a specific  event. 

The  Standing  Commission  welcomed  the  idea  to  involve  also  one  or  two  people  from  other 
continents  than  Europe  in  the  international  preparation  of  the  material  for  the  Week  of 
Prayer. 


Report  on  BILATERAL  FORUM 


Mons.  John  Radano  gave  a report  on  the  Sixth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  which  took 
place  from  8-13  October  1994.  The  theme  for  this  gathering  was  "reception"  as  a key  issue 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  since  a decade.  Seven  papers  given  by  representatives  of  the 
different  World  Communions  pointed  out  what  the  churches  do  with  ecumenical  documents 
like  BEM  and  others.  The  uniqueness  of  the  report,  therefore,  is  that  for  the  first  time  we 
have  a global  picture  of  how  the  churches  deal  with  ecumenical  documents  (cf.  Report  of 
Group  II). 

The  Forum  recommended  that  "a  meeting  of  the  Bilateral  Forum  should  take  place  in  the 
second  half  of  1997  to  consider  what  it  might  wish  to  address  to  the  WCC  Assembly  in 
1998".  Other  important  recommendations  were  made  like  "careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  composition  of  dialogue  teams  in  terms  of  representation  and  competence"  and  " each 
Christian  World  Communion  should  reflect  on  its  own  structures  or  methodology  for 
reception  and,  if  necessary,  clarify  them".  Also  a recommendation  to  Faith  and  Order  was 
made:  "The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  continue  the  BEM  process  beyond  the 
compilation  of  the  series  of  six  published  volumes  of  responses  and  the  preliminary  report 
responding  to  those  responses". 
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In  the  discussion  it  was  clarified  that  the  Bilateral  Forums  are  also  a form  of  collaboration: 
Faith  and  Order  is  organizing  the  meetings,  but  the  authority  lies  on  the  side  of  the  Christian 
World  Communions.  The  report  of  the  Forum  will  be  published  together  with  an  introduction 
and  a list  of  ongoing  dialogues.  It  was  underlined,  that  "reception"  is  a very  important  issue. 
The  main  problem  in  the  ecumenical  movement  is  reception,  but  not  as  a matter  of  concept 
but  in  respect  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  churches.  Therefore,  it  has  to  be  discussed  as  soon 
as  possible.  Furthermore  reception  is  often  one-way:  a text  has  to  be  received.  But  the  other 
direction  also  has  to  be  considered.  Reception  therefore  is  an  issue  for  the  Plenary 
Commission  Meeting. 

The  Standing  Commission  welcomes  the  Report  of  the  Sixth  Forum  and  recommends  its 
publication  together  with  an  updated  list  of  bilateral  dialogues.  This  publication  should  be 
sent  for  information  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  for  their 
information.  The  Commission  draws  attention  to  two  of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report: 

- A meeting  of  the  Bilateral  Forum  should  take  place  in  the  second  half  of  1997  to  consider 
what  it  might  wish  to  address  to  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1998 
(Group  2,  recommendation  1). 

- The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  continue  the  BEM  process  beyond  the 
compilation  of  the  series  of  six  published  volumes  of  responses  and  the  preliminary  report 
responding  to  these  responses 

(Group  3,  recommendation  4). 


PLENARY  COMMISSION  MEETING,  1996 

Mrs  Renate  Sbeghen  was  asked  to  introduce  a paper  on  various  sites  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Plenary  Commission.  After  discussion  it  was  proposed  that  two  working  groups  be 
established  to  consider  the  content  of  the  programme  for  the  meeting,  and  the  location  and 
participants  for  it. 


Report  of  Group  working  on  content 
of  Plenary  Commission,  August  1996 


1.  Background 

The  meeting  needs  to  be  planned  in  light  of 

- the  recommendations  of  Santiago; 

- the  accountability  of  the  Standing  Commission  to  the  Plenary  Commission; 

- the  need  for  the  Plenary  Commission  to  affirm  or  re-direct  the  work  of  its  Standing 
Commission; 
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the  move  towards  the  1998  Assembly  of  the  WCC; 

the  restructuring  of  the  WCC  and  the  discussion  on  the  self-understanding  of  the  WCC. 


A preparatory  paper  should  be  circulated  ahead  of  the  Commission  meeting  mapping  out  the 
place  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  WCC;  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  the  state  of  the 
debate  on  the  vision  and  understanding  of  the  WCC  and  Faith  and  Order’s  input  to  that 
debate. 

2.  Proposed  Outline 

Part  I:  Opening  paper(s)  on  reception  and  hermeneutics 

Case  studies  on  reception  and  stumbling  blocks  taken  from  different  ecclesial  and 
cultural  settings,  e.g. 

- examples  from  the  regional  meetings 

- formal  agreements  built  on  receiving  dialogues,  e.g.  Concordat  between 
Lutherans  and  Anglicans  in  the  USA,  Oriental  Orthodox  and  Eastern 
Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Meissen,  Porvoo,  United/Uniting  Churches,  etc. 

- Bilateral  Forum 

- Blockages  to  reception. 

A time  of  sharing  experiences  of  reception  with  each  other. 

Part  II:  Giving  account  of  our  work  in  the  framework  of  the 
Conspectus  of  Studies 

Ecclesiology  Study  and  contributory  studies: 

- ecclesiology  and  hermeneutics 

- ecclesiology  and  ethics 

- ecclesiology  and  worship 

- ecclesiology  and  authority  (time  factor?) 

- ecclesiology  and  apostolic  faith. 

Part  III:  Directing  our  work  to  the  future 

- the  future  work  of  the  Commission  itself; 

- contribution  to  the  WCC  Assembly 

3.  Bible  Studies 


Bible  studies  to  explore  the  theme  of  identity  and  change,  conversion,  metanoia 
"Be  ye  transformed",  Romans  12 
"Receive  one  another  as  Christ  received  you" 

4.  Preparatory  Process 

Small  preparatory  group  may  need  to  meet  with  staff: 

Emmanuel  Clapsis,  Melanie  May,  John  Onaiyekan,  Mary  Tanner 
contact  person:  Veronica  Swai  (in  case  of  Moshi  as  venue) 
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Task  of  group:  to  develop  plans  in  light  of  this  report  and  location  of  the  Plenary 
Commission. 

The  above  Process,  Programme  and  Guidelines  were  adopted  by  the  Standing  Commission. 


Proposed  Resolutions 

from  the  Group  on  the  Location  and  Participants  of  the 
Plenary  Commission  1996 
Provisional  dates  10  - 24  August  1996 


1 . The  Standing  Commission  agrees  that  for  a two  week  meeting  it  will  be  essential  to  secure 
the  following  circumstances  for  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission: 

(a)  provision  of  single  rooms  for  all  participants  who  wish  them 

(b)  for  any  residing  at  a distance  of  more  than  1km  from  the  meeting  place 

(i)  provision  of  adequate  transportation 

(ii)  provision  of  mid-day  meal  and  place  for  siesta  at  the  meeting  place 

(c)  the  gathering  of  an  effective  local  preparatory  committee  so  that  the  tasks  do  not  fall 
on  only  a few  people. 

2.  On  this  basis,  the  Standing  Commission  invites  the  churches  of  Tanzania  to  receive  the 
Plenary  Commission  for  its  meeting  in  Moshi,  Tanzania,  using  the  Lutheran  Uhuru  Hostel 
and/or  Masoka  Training  Institute  and  Conference  Centre  and/or  other  residences. 

3.  The  Standing  Commission  mandates  the  urgent  sending  of  a staff  member  to  Tanzania  to 
negotiate  these  matters. 

4.  The  Standing  Commission  reserves  the  possibility  of  inviting  the  churches  of  Thailand  to 
receive  the  Plenary  Commission  for  its  meeting,  at  the  YMCA  Collins  International  House, 
Bangkok. 

5.  Bearing  in  mind  the  120-strong  membership  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  the  fact  that  it 
met  only  briefly  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  and  the  fact  that  the  Standing  Commission  will 
seek  to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies  mainly  with  younger  theologians, 

the  Standing  Commission  agrees  that  the  participants  shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
Plenary  Commission  including  any  proxies  under  by-law  6(d),  with  adequate 
administrative  and  technical  staff,  and  a small  number  of  representatives  of  the  WCC 
Units  and  of  African  churches,  the  total  aimed  at  to  be  no  more  than  180. 

The  above  guidelines  were  adopted  by  the  Standing  Commission. 
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COMMON  UNDERSTANDING  AND  VISION  PROCESS 


A Memorandum  to  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  had  been  received  by  the 
General  Secretariat  from  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  on  the  above  process,  inviting  a Faith  and  Order 
contribution  to  it.  After  discussion  of  the  content  and  the  letter  the  following  motions  were 
proposed,  seconded  and  moved. 

Resolution 

that  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  establish  a working  group  to  draft  a 
possible  contribution  from  the  Commission  to  the  process  "Towards  a Common 
Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches",  this  to  be  done  in  the  light 
of  the  questions  addressed  to  the  Commission  by  the  General  Secretary,  Dr  Konrad 
Raiser,  and  of  the  discussion  at  the  Standing  Commission  meeting  at  Aleppo  in  January 
1995.  The  working  group  shall  comprise  Rt  Rev.  Barry  Rogerson,  Rev.  Martin  Cressey, 
and  the  Director  with  freedom  to  consult  and  co-opt  as  necessary. 

The  Standing  Commission  further  asks  that  the  deadline  of  31  July  1995  be  extended. 


Report  on  the  BY-LAWS 

Barry  Rogerson  and  Turid  Karlsen  Seim 


There  are  two  major  issues  on  which  people  have  commented.  They  are 

(a)  the  change  of  the  name  from  Standing  Commission  to  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order 
of  the  Council; 

(b)  the  relationship  between  proxies  and  quorum  in  7.5  and  7.7. 

There  are  two  further  comments,  one  from  Mgr  Klein  on  the  Introduction  (2)  who  says,  "The 
defensive  words  ’also  in  the  future’  and  ’also  later’  should  be  removed  from  the 
Introduction. " This  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  translation  into  German  as  they  do 
not  appear  in  (2)  in  the  English  text. 

The  second  comes  from  Rev.  Livingstone  Thompson  who  asks  for  greater  clarity  on  1.3  in 
relation  to  1.4 

1.3  The  Board  means  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Council. 

1.4  The  Officers  mean  the  Moderator  and  the  Vice-moderators  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  and  the  Board,  the  Executive  Director  of  Unit  I and  the  Director  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Secretariat. 
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These  are  definitions  and  as  such  stand  in  their  own  right.  He  also  comments  that  the  term 
"Order"  in  3.2(a)  is  no  longer  clear.  "Order"  here  as  elsewhere  should  be  read  as  referring 
to  the  understanding  of  "Order"  as  it  is  implied  in  the  name  of  "Faith  and  Order". 

"Standing  Commission"  or  "Board"? 

The  Central  Committee  has  reserved,  in  the  new  structures,  the  term  "Commission"  for  the 
Unit  Commissions.  As  a concession,  an  exception  was  made  for  the  Plenary  Commission. 
There  may  be  problems  with  the  term  "Board"  being  translated  into  other  languages  - 
German  for  example.  However  at  our  meeting  in  Cret-Berard  we  accepted  the  change  of 
terminology  and  commended  it  to  the  Plenary  Commission. 

Proxies  and  the  Quorum 

Rev.  Martin  Cressey  rightly  points  out  that  the  implication  of  7.5  and  7.7.  (already  to  be 
found  in  the  present  by-laws)  could  bring  about  a meeting  of  the  Board  with  ten  members 
present  of  whom  three  or  four  could  be  proxies  and  so  allowing  decisions  to  be  made  by  a 
small  number  of  members  of  the  Board.  It  may  therefore  be  right  to  remove  from  7.7 
(including  proxies).  Thus  making  a quorum  of  ten  voting  members  of  the  Board. 

However  in  order  to  make  this  amendment,  it  would  require  the  Standing  Commission  to 
agree  to  change  and  once  again  circulate  to  the  Plenary  Commissioners  before  making  the 
final  decision  by  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  Board  members  who  were  present  and  voting. 


Proposals  for  Action 

1.  That  the  Standing  Commission  be  asked  to  support  the  amendments  to  the  by-laws 
circulated  to  the  Plenary  Commissioners.  For  such  amendments  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Central  Committee  for  adoption  requires  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Standing  Commission 
who  are  present  and  voting. 

2.  That  the  Standing  Commission  consider  an  amendment  to  the  proposed  by-laws  7.7.  by 
deleting  "(including  proxies)"  and  that  this  amendment  be  placed  before  the  Plenary 
Commission  meeting  in  1996,  for  subsequent  adoption  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  Cyprus  in  September  1996. 

After  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  phrase  the  amendment  to  7.7  as  an  administrative 
interpretation  and  instruction,  so  that  the  lengthy  process  of  opening  up  discussion  again  on 
the  By-Laws  could  be  avoided. 

The  Standing  Commission  adopted  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  by-laws  circulated  to  the 
Plenary  Commission. 

Resolution 

The  Standing  Commission  meeting  in  Aleppo  in  January  1995,  taking  note  of  the  logical 
possibility  under  its  new  By-laws  7.5,  7.7  and  7.8  that  a majority  could  be  secured  on  a 
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question  about  procedure  by  a number  of  less  than  ten  voting  members,  the  quorum  of 
ten  being  made  up  with  non- voting  proxies,  instructs  its  Officers  to  avoid  the  convening 
of  any  Standing  Commission  at  which  such  a possibility  could  be  realised,  recognizing 
as  it  makes  this  instruction  that  the  circumstances  in  which  it  could  be  needed  are  very 
unlikely  to  arise  in  practice  under  the  procedures  by  which  the  Standing  Commission 
already  arranges  its  meetings. 

The  above  Resolution  was  proposed,  seconded  and  adopted  by  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
Standing  Commission. 


FINANCE 


Motion  proposed  by  the  Moderator: 

The  Standing  Commission  meeting  in  Aleppo  endorses  the  resolution  made  at  the  1994 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  that  the  sum  of  Sfr  90,000  for  meetings  of  the 
Plenary  Commission  be  re-instated  in  the  budget  for  1995. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

A discussion  took  place  on  the  budget  for  1995  for  Unit  I which  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
Unit  I Commission  meeting  at  Cret-Berard.  Dr  Gassmann  gave  an  interpretation  of  the 
figures.  Questions  were  raised  about  the  distinction  between  and  proportion  of  programme 
costs  and  shared  costs. 


YOUNGER  THEOLOGIANS 


Ms  Klaudia  Balke,  intern  of  Faith  and  Order,  was  invited  to  present  a personal  report  of 
reflections  on  Younger  Theologians  from  her  experience  of  working  in  Faith  and  Order  (see 
Appendix  3).  Since  the  discussion  time  was  very  limited,  Ms  Balke  was  invited  to  continue 
to  reflect  on  and  develop  the  proposals  which  are  included  in  these  minutes  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  these  do  not  reflect  the  considered  view  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

In  thanking  her  for  her  report,  the  Moderator  also  thanked  Ms  Balke  for  all  the  work  she  had 
done  so  willingly  and  thoughtfully  during  her  time  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat. 
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JEWISH-CHRISTIAN  DIALOGUE 


Hans  Ucko  had  sent  a memo  to  the  Director  (cc:  Dagmar  Heller  and  Tom  Best)  containing 
a draft  letter  from  CCJP  to  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  about  the  problems 
that  there  is  no  programme  staff  on  Unit  I to  work  on  the  questions  of  Jewish-Christian 
dialogue.  CCJP  urges  Faith  and  Order  to  take  "into  account  the  continuing  covenant  between 
God  and  the  Jewish  people"  in  its  ecclesiology  studies  and  it  urges  "your  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  consequences  of  that  continuity  for  the  Church’s  self-understanding". 

Hans  Ucko’s  fundamental  question  is  in  which  way  Faith  and  Order  envisages  the  co- 
operation of  OIRR-desk  concerning  Jewish-Christian  dialogue. 

This  letter  was  presented  to  the  Standing  Commission  which  expressed  its  gratitude  that  Hans 
Ucko  reminded  them  of  this  issue.  It  was  said  that  in  both  meetings  on  Ecclesiology  the 
question  was  present.  It  was  decided  that  a letter  should  be  sent  to  Hans  Ucko  thanking  him 
for  his  memo  and  for  having  drawn  attention  to  the  significance  of  this  issue.  He  should  be 
told  that  the  Standing  Commission  will  take  this  into  account  in  looking  for  persons  with 
expertise  in  this  area  when  filling  the  vacant  places  on  the  Plenary  Commission.  Concerning 
the  question  of  staff  responsible  for  this  issue  it  has  to  be  waited  until  the  new  Faith  and 
Order  staff  is  installed. 


CLOSING  ACTIONS 


On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Rusch,  seconded  by  Rev.  Neville  Callam, 
Metropolitan  Ibrahim  was  thanked  for  his  gracious  invitation,  welcome  and  immense  local 
planning  which  he  had  undertaken  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  pursue  its  work, 
to  learn  something  of  the  Churches  in  Syria  and  to  enjoy  a day’s  excursion.  The  Standing 
Commission  was  honoured  to  be  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  new  church  premises.  The 
Commission  expressed  its  immense  gratitude  in  a standing  ovation. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  wishes  to  indicate  its  deep  appreciation  to 
H.E.  Metropolitan  Yohanna  Ibrahim  for  his  many  efforts  and  contributions  to  the  process 
of  arranging  and  sponsoring  its  meeting  at  Aleppo  in  January  1995  which  made  it  possible 
for  the  Standing  Commission  to  pursue  its  work, 

The  Standing  Commission  notes  the  privilege  accorded  to  it  to  meet  in  the  Arab  Republic 
of  Syria  and  in  the  ancient  city  of  Aleppo  and  recognizes  that  it  is  due  to  the  ceaseless 
work  of  Metropolitan  Ibrahim  that  this  opportunity  has  been  available.  The  Commission 
members  offer  a sincere  word  of  thanks  to  their  brother  for  his  constant  commitment  to 
the  ongoing  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

On  behalf  of  the  Standing  Commission  Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  Wendebourg  thanked  the  Churches 
who  had  hosted  us  for  our  Conference,  and  paid  particular  tribute  to  the  opportunities  they 
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provided  for  the  Commission  to  meet  their  Communities.  Members  of  the  Commission  were 
impressed  by  the  close  relationship  between  the  churches  which  they  witnessed  during  their 
time  in  Aleppo. 

On  behalf  of  the  Standing  Commission,  Rev.  Martin  Cressey  thanked  the  stewards  for  their 
contribution  to  our  meeting,  and  in  particular  paid  tribute  to  Fr  Ephrem  Karim  for  his 
organization  work  and  wished  him  every  blessing  as  he  enters  on  the  task  of  establishing  the 
Great  Monastery  of  Tel’ada. 

The  Moderator  thanked  the  Staff  of  the  Secretariat  for  the  work  they  had  done  for  the  past 
year,  particularly  in  a period  when  a full  staff  complement  was  not  in  place.  She  also  thanked 
Rev.  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann  for  extending  his  period  of  work  with  the  Secretariat  until  31 
December  1994.  This  has  enable  the  transition  to  a new  Director  to  be  smoother  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  Moderator  recalled  and  re-iterated  what  was  said  at  Cret-Berard  in  1994  about  the 
dedicated  and  distinguished  contribution  Dr  Gassmann  had  made  in  Faith  and  Order  in  a 
period  which  had  culminated  in  the  Fifth  World  Conference  in  Santiago  de  Compostela 
(1993). 

Dr  Gassmann  responded  by  expressing  his  sense  of  privilege  at  being  able  to  serve  Faith  and 
Order  for  11  years,  a period  of  fascinating  theological  experiences  and  endeavours  and  his 
sadness  at  leaving  Faith  and  Order.  He  spoke  of  his  return  to  his  original  calling  to  teaching 
and  communicating  an  ecumenical  vision. 

The  Moderator  then  invited  Dr  Gassmann  to  conclude  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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APPENDICES 


Appendix  1 


A WELCOMING  SPEECH  BY 
METROPOLITAN  G.  YOHANNA  IBRAHIM 
during  an  evening  with  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Congregation 

Saturday,  7 January  1995 


I would  like  to  say  two  things,  first  a word  of  welcoming  to  H.H.  Mar  Ignatius  Zakka  I,  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  all  the  East,  and  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Universal  Syrian 
Orthodox  Church.  And  to  H.H.  Karekin  II  Sarkissian,  the  Catholicos  of  the  Great  House  of 
Cilicia. 

It  is  a blessing,  an  honour  and  a privilege  to  have  both  of  you  brothers  in  Christ,  heads  of 
the  two  sister  Churches,  Armenian  Orthodox  and  Syrian  Orthodox  of  Antioch,  which  are  in 
full  communion  of  faith  and  doctrine,  and  which  share  in  the  same  history  of  glory,  and 
united  in  their  suffering,  in  bearing  witness  to  their  faith.  After  the  tragic  massacres  of  this 
century  of  which  both  our  Churches  were  victims,  our  cooperation  was  evident  in  re- 
establishing our  churches,  centres  and  institutes.  Living  side  by  side,  we  are  working 
together  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  our  peoples. 

The  presence  of  H.H.  Catholicos  Karekin  II  with  us  today,  in  this  historical  event,  is  a cause 
of  happiness  and  very  much  appreciated,  but  especially  for  his  meeting  with  our  Patriarch 
H.H.  Mor  Ignatius  Zakka  I. 

I wish  also  to  welcome,  on  behalf  of  my  Syrian  Orthodox  community  in  Aleppo,  all  my 
brothers  the  bishops  and  leaders  and  clergy  of  the  ten  Christian  denominations  of  the  city, 
for  accepting  the  invitation  and  being  with  us.  I hope  we  will  see  them  again  when  we  visit 
them  during  the  next  few  days  according  to  our  programme. 

My  second  point  is  a work  of  appreciation  to  all  the  members  participating  in  this  meeting 
of  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order.  On  the  first  day  I tried  to  give  you  an  idea 
about  how  ecumenism  is  working  in  Aleppo.  Your  efforts  throughout  the  decades,  during 
your  different  meetings  and  deliberations  may  not  be  well-known  to  every  Church  in  this 
city.  Nevertheless,  the  name  of  the  Commission  is  very  famous  in  the  history  of  ecumenism 
in  the  Middle  East.  Your  Lima  document,  Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  is  translated  into 
Arabic  and  mentioned  and  explained  several  times  during  preaching  and  on  other  occasions. 

I dare  to  say  that  as  a local  Church  in  Aleppo,  and  in  practice  we  have  gone  beyond  the 
Lima  document,  but  we  still  need  you  as  a Commission  to  highlight  some  other  elements  of 
our  shared  faith,  to  lay  down  a solid  foundation  for  our  long  awaited  unity. 

In  the  presence  of  their  Holinesses,  their  Excellencies  and  the  clergy  and  lay  people,  let  me 
express  our  eagerness  for  some  manifestations  of  unity  which  we  need  to  show  in  a multi- 
religious society.  Such  as: 
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- A unified  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible  and  some  liturgical  texts,  especially  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  the  Creed, and  some  other  texts  which  are  cited  by  all  Christians. 

- A unified  catechetical  curriculum  for  our  Sunday  and  private  schools. 

- A wider  involvement  in  the  life  of  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches,  and  not  have 
this  Council  as  a closed  department  in  Cyprus  or  Beirut. 

- The  most  burning  issue  remains  to  be  that  of  the  Easter  date.  We  look  forward  to  a fixed 
date  for  Easter,  observed  by  all  Christians. 

Anyhow,  your  presence  at  this  difficult  and  crucial  time  in  the  area  is  also  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  see  how  our  country  is  growing  both  spiritually  and  socially. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  have  lost  thousand  upon  thousands  of  families  due 
to  migration.  But  despite  all  that  the  Churches  are  full  of  confidence  about  continuing  their 
witness  and  presence  in  this  holy  land.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  we  have  to  fulfil  two 
requirements.  First,  to  strengthen  our  inter-Christian  relations  because  by  doing  so  we 
believe  that  we  can  progress  towards  our  unity  in  diversity.  Second  to  continue  our  dialogue 
of  life  with  out  Muslim  brothers  for  the  sake  of  a peaceful  co-existence. 

I am  very  glad  to  welcome  you,  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order. 
I greet  you  all  again  and  wish  you  all  the  success,  and  hope  that  you  will  convey  our  warm 
and  heartfelt  greetings  to  your  Churches  and  people. 

To  you.  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann,  our  beloved  retired  Director,  I say  that  our  planning  was 
good,  and  I hope  that  the  accomplishment  will  be  even  better.  And  to  you,  Rev.  Alan 
Falconer,  our  beloved  new  Director  of  Faith  and  Order,  I say  that  the  Middle  East  could  be 
a place  for  other  international  gatherings.  Who  knows,  maybe  one  day  we  will  host  the 
meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  here  in  Aleppo,  or  in  some  other  parts  of  Syria. 

And  to  Dr  Mary  Tanner,  our  dear  Moderator,  whom  I ought  to  thank  for  her  wise 
leadership,  I say  that  as  an  Old  Testament  expert  you  can  realize  how  the  Churches  of 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Cilicia,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  are  eager  to  continue  their  mission 
despite  all  the  geo-demographical  changes  in  the  area. 
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Appendix  2 


REPLY  BY  MODERATOR 
Dr  Mary  Tanner 

Saturday,  7 January  1995 


Your  Holiness  Ignatius  Zakka, 

Your  Holiness  Karekin, 

Your  Eminence  Metropolitan  Yohanna  Ibrahim, 

Bishops,  Honoured  Guests,  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  Christ, 


This  is  indeed  an  historic  event,  the  first  time  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  met  in 
Syria  - indeed  the  first  time,  so  I believe,  that  a major  ecumenical  meeting  has  convened  in 
Syria.  It  is  not  just  a geographical  significance  for  us  that  we  are  here.  It  is  significant  for 
us  because  of  the  Christian  presence  which  has  been  in  this  place  from  the  earliest  times 
which  we  all  feel  in  a very  real  sense  is  a part  of  our  history.  And,  for  me,  there  is 
something  special  about  our  being  here  at  this  time  in  the  Christian  year:  time  when  we 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  feast  of  Epiphany:  feasts  that  lead  us  to  celebrate 
together:  "Emmanuel",  God  with  us. 

In  accepting  the  generous  invitation  extended  to  our  Commission  to  come  here,  we  wanted 
to  express  our  support  and  our  solidarity  with  all  the  Christians  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We 
wanted  also  to  express  our  admiration  and  thankfulness  for  your  witness,  so  often  given  in 
times  of  tension  and  persecution. 

You  have  prepared  for  our  meeting  with  such  great  care.  You  have  provided  for  us  a lovely 
new  building  in  which  we  are  honoured  to  be  the  first  to  meet.  You  have  provided  us  with 
opportunities  to  join  your  communities  in  worship  and  in  times  of  learning  about  your  life 
and  witness.  Here  we  meet  with  so  many  Christian  traditions:  a meeting  place  of  East  and 
West.  We  catch  a glimpse  of  the  richness  of  the  diversity  that  belongs  to  Christian  koinonia 
as  well  as  something  of  the  pain  of  our  historic  divisions  which  prevent  us  from  sharing  in 
a koinonia  of  faith,  life  and  witness.  Our  work  in  Faith  and  Order  is  dedicated  to  helping  to 
bring  divided  Christians  together  so  that  we  can  witness  together  to  a common  faith  amidst 
the  contradictions  and  brokenness  of  our  world  so  that  we  can  serve  together  working  for 
justice  and  peace.  We  need  one  another  in  service  and  in  mission. 

You  encourage  us  in  our  work  by  the  signs  of  ecumenism  which  we  see  here  - of  which  this 
evening  is  an  example.  And  we  are  grateful  for  the  contribution  and  leadership  members  of 
your  churches  have  given  and  are  giving  within  the  ecumenical  movement.  You,  your 
Holiness,  in  greeting  us  at  the  Eucharist  yesterday,  referred  to  your  time  with  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission.  And  we  recognize  the  contribution  of  H.E.  Archbishop  Aram 
Keshishian,  Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
contribution  of  our  dear  friend  and  colleague  H.E.  Metropolitan  Ibrahim. 
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In  continuing  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  at  our  meeting  here  we  are  especially 
concentrating  on  an  ecumenical  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  and  mission  of  the 
Church,  bringing  together  the  fruits  of  many  years’  work.  We  pray  that  it  will  help  us 
towards  a recognition  of  one  another  and  a healing  of  past  painful  memories.  We  ... 
receiving  together  of  the  gift  of  unity  God  desires  to  give  us.  We  shall  also  look  here  again 
at  the  question  of  moving  towards  a common  date  of  Easter.  I mention  that  as  a theme  of 
relevance  for  your  life  here. 

Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ,  we  thank  you  for  your  hospitality  and  welcome.  We 
promise  to  pray  for  you  in  and  with  our  communities  around  the  world.  We  ask  you  to  pray 
for  our  work  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
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Appendix  3 

The  following  proposal  was  tabled  at  the  meeting  by  Klaudia  Balke,  an  intern  with  Faith  and 
Order. 


YOUNGER  THEOLOGIANS’  CONTRIBUTION  TO  HARARE 


1.  Introduction 

2.  Participation 

3.  Methodology 

4.  Ways  to  unity:  aim 

5.  Collaboration  and  elaboration 


1.  In  view  of  the  next  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Harare  in  1998,  I 
would  like  to  propose  a project  by  which  Faith  and  Order  could  contribute  to  the  next 
Assembly.  In  a few  lines  I would  briefly  like  to  present  to  you  an  outline  of  what  I have  in 
mind. 

One  possibility  would  be  to  brief  younger  theologians  together  in  a series  of  three 
conferences  to  work  on  the  subject  "Unity"  during  the  next  three  years. 

I am  sure  that  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  young  people  today  could  give  enriching 
additional  ideas  to  this  subject,  as  you  have  already  shown  in  your  interest  in  increasing  the 
participation  of  younger  theologians  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  initiated  by  Dr  Gassmann 
very  energetically. 

2.  To  give  a short  glance  at  the  ideas  which  have  to  be  further  developed,  I would  like  to 
speak  about  the  possible  participation  of  younger  people.  The  approach  could  be  made  at 
three  levels:  inter-Christian,  inter-religious,  non-believers. 

(a)  Representatives  of  the  Protestant,  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

(b)  People  of  other  world  religious  like  the  Jewish  people,  Hindu,  Buddhists,  Muslims, 
old  traditional  religions. 

This  should  happen  in  order  to  think  about  the  approach  of  other  religions  on  the  subject  of 
unity  which  has  a special  connotation  for  Christianity  to  the  Jewish  people.  They  could 
contribute  in  a healing  way. 

The  inter-religious  aspect  would  also  be  one  way  to  take  the  importance  of  dialogue  with 
other  religions  into  consideration. 

(c)  The  third  group  could  be  a group  of  non-believers,  a group  of  experts  in  other 
disciplines,  people  in  the  fields  of  philosophy,  anthropology,  psychology,  history,  political 
science,  sociology. 
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3.  Methodology 

The  methodology  would  be  based  on  two  aspects:  structural  and  non-structural. 

The  first  would  face  areas  and  structures  of  the  churches,  modes  which  exist  and  which  have 
already  been  thought  of  by  different  theologies  in  the  various  traditions.  This  approach  relates 
to  the  past  and  to  the  present.  The  relation  to  the  future  would  be  the  approach  to  new  ideas 
of  new  modes,  hopes,  today  perhaps  still  utopic  dreams,  in  order  to  show  what  could  be  a 
possible  way  or  possible  ways. 

The  non-structural  approach  could  face  thoughts  and  ideas  for  the  accompanying  and  vital 
circumstances  of  structures  and  could  face  the  importance  of  the  nature  of  the  human  being. 
Proposals  could  be  investigated  by  finding  new  ways  of  unity  in  our  respective  traditions  and 
by  respecting  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future,  when  we  look  for  new  ways  to  unity. 

4.  Aim 

These  ways  to  unity  to  be  investigated  would  be  the  aim  of  this  project  "unity",  to  give 
visions  of  young  people  coming  from  their  different  backgrounds  and  bringing  in  their 
experiences.  Challenges  could  be  elaborated  for  the  churches  and  other  participating 
communities  and  people.  They  could  be  fed  into  the  Assembly  in  Harare  by  a presentation, 
if  this  idea  finds  interest  among  you. 

5.  Presuming  that  an  elaboration  of  this  idea  would  need  further  careful  investigation  which 
again  needs  time  so  that  people  can  work  on  this,  I would  like  to  express  my  interest  in 
working  on  this  during  the  remaining  months  of  my  internship  with  Faith  and  Order.  In  view 
of  a collaboration  with  people  not  coming  from  Faith  and  Order,  I may  mention  that  there 
was  great  interest  in  collaboration  expressed  in  conversations  which  I had  with  Myra  Blyth, 
Director  of  Unit  IV,  Peter  Brock  from  the  Youth  Department,  colleagues  in  the  various 
streams  of  Unit  I,  and  Hans  Ucko  who  is  in  charge  of  Christian-Jewish  relationships  in  the 
WCC.  Not  only  did  all  these  persons  express  an  interest  in  this  project,  but  they  also 
proposed  to  contribute  financially. 

Not  denying  the  work  of  the  past  and  present,  I could  see  here  a worthwhile  contribution  to 
the  future  of  our  churches  in  hope.  A written  draft  could  be  presented  to  the  consultation  of 
younger  theologians  in  Turku  next  August. 
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Appendix  4 


Meditation  on  10  January  1995 
Melanie  A.  May 

"Or  shall  we  wait  for  another?" 


Scripture  Readings:  Isaiah  21:1  lb-12;  Luke  7:11-28 


I know  these  texts  are  Advent  texts.  And  I know  Advent  is  now  past.  Indeed,  here  in  Aleppo 
we  have  together  celebrated  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

But  I believe  our  world  these  days  is  an  Advent  world.  And  I believe  we  are  an  Advent 
Commission.  We  have  but  barely  begun  our  post-Santiago  work.  We  are  amid  staff 
transitions.  We  are  awaiting  our  first  full  Plenary  Commission  meeting.  We  are,  indeed, 
waiting.  An  Advent  activity.  And,  waiting,  we  stand  on  a threshold. 

Being  on  a threshold  is  not  easy.  It  is  neither  comfortable  nor  comforting.  Thresholds  are 
neither  here  nor  there.  Posed  between  past  and  future,  thresholds  are  places  of  precarious 
presence.  But  thresholds,  precisely  therefore,  also  afford  us  a uniquely  significant  perspective 
on  here  arid  there,  on  past  and  future.  Thresholds  are,  in  this  sense,  places  to  pause  and  to 
see:  whence  we  have  come  and  whither  we  go. 

Still,  being  on  a threshold  is  not  easy.  Advent  comes  to  those  able  and  willing  to  wait  and 
more  than  this,  to  those  able  and  willing  to  anticipate  the  shattering  of  the  world  they’ve 
known.  Advent  comes  to  break  the  continuity  and  custom  and  community  into  which  we  have 
closed  ourselves.  Advent  comes  and  breaks  us  open  so  we  may  see  the  new  thing  God  is 
doing,  so  we  may  behold  God  come  to  dwell  with  us  in  so  unlikely  a way:  in  a refugee  child 
bom  in  a stable. 

In  our  Advent  world,  as  an  Advent  Commission,  what  then  do  we  see  on  this  our  threshold, 
from  this  privileged  if  precarious  place?  What  do  I see?  I see  so  many  people  in  our  world 
waiting.  I see  so  many  people  whose  lives  are  one  long  wait  or  millions  of  little  waits.  Often 
with  little  or  no  hope.  So  what  shall  I say  on  this  threshold?  This  place  of  precarious 
presence  is  for  me  punctuated  by  the  question  that  punctuates  the  Lukan  passage  in  our 
hearing:  "Are  you  the  one  who  is  to  come,  or  shall  we  look  for  another?" 

This  Lukan  passage  is  set  in  threshold  times.  In  the  passage  we  meet  John  the  Baptist, 
prophet  of  Advent  proclamation.  Now  John  is  in  prison,  shut  up  by  Herod.  Still  his  disciples 
are  faithful.  They  see  Jesus  raise  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  from  the  dead.  They  hear  the 
crowd  acclaiming  Jesus  as  a great  prophet  and  see  the  rippling  of  his  renown  throughout 
Judea  and  the  surrounding  country.  And  so  they  go  to  John  in  prison  and  tell  him  everything 
they  have  seen  and  heard.  Whereupon  John  sends  two  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus  to  ask:  "Are 
you  the  one  who  is  to  come,  or  shall  we  look  for  another?" 
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The  season  of  waiting  is  past.  The  child  has  been  bom.  Jesus  has  been  baptized  and  is 
teaching  and  healing.  And  John  is  still  waiting.  But  not  as  he  waited  before.  In  prison,  a 
place  of  particularly  precarious  presence,  John  is  waiting  and  watching.  For  Jesus  had  not 
exactly  effected  Messianic  expectations.,  however  many  miracles  were  made  manifest, 
waiting  was  converted  to  crisis.  No  doubt  especially  for  John.  Nonetheless,  John  did  not  send 
his  disciples  to  ask:  "Are  you  the  one  who  is  to  come,  or  have  we  waited  in  vain?"  He  did 
not  send  them  to  ask:  "Are  you  the  one  who  is  to  come,  or  shall  we  give  up?"  John  sent  his 
disciples  to  ask:  "Are  you  the  one  who  is  to  come,  or  shall  we  wait  for  another?"  In  his 
place  of  particularly  precarious  presence,  John  waited,  and  sent  his  disciples  to  watch  with 
him:  he  sent  them  to  see  what  was  happening. 

I wonder  whether  I,  whether  we  understand  this  sort  of  waiting,  and  watching.  I wonder 
whether  I,  whether  we  feel  the  insistent  vitality  of  this  expectancy.  Whether  I,  whether  we 
live  with  the  conviction,  with  the  assurance  that  something  is  happening,  that  God  is  doing 
a new  thing,  even  after  the  echo  of  the  angels’  song  and  the  solicitations  of  the  shepherds  slip 
away  under  the  relentlessly  clear  light  of  worldly  circumstance.  Are  we  so  preoccupied  with 
getting  by  or  getting  ahead,  so  seduced  by  securing  what  we  believe  are  comfortable  and 
comforting  lives  that  we  no  more  than  the  disciples  have  eyes  to  see? 

The  disciples  went  to  Jesus  and  told  him  that  John  had  sent  them  to  ask:  "Are  you  the  one 
who  is  to  come,  or  shall  we  look  for  another?"  Jesus  does  not  answer  with  an  account  of  his 
credentials.,  He  does  not  offer  proof  of  his  accomplishments.  He  simply  says  of  those  who 
have  been  cured  of  diseases  and  plagues  and  evil  spirits,  of  those  who  were  blind  and  have 
been  given  sight:  "Go  and  tell  John  what  you  have  seen  and  heard:  the  blind  receive  their 
sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  the  poor 
have  good  news  brought  to  them."  All  these  happenings  were  well  known  signs  of  the 
expected  reign  of  God,  of  the  Messianic  era.  More  than  this,  the  words  of  the  prophesy  are 
proclaimed  already  to  be  present  reality. 

But  Jesus  adds:  "Blessed  is  anyone  who  takes  no  offense  at  me."  Cryptic  words.  A phrase 
dangling  awkwardly.  What  did  Jesus  mean?  His  reply  had  confirmed  John’s  waiting  was  not 
for  naught  after  all.  Jesus  confirmed  the  realized  presence  of  Messianic  expectations.  Who 
could  take  offense?  or  lose  confidence,  as  some  translations  render  the  phrase?  Even  more 
perplexing,  Jesus’  last  awkward  phrase  almost  anticipates  people  will  take  offense,  lose 
confidence,  and  so  suggests  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  people  would  look  for 
another. 

Only  after  John’s  disciples  have  departed  does  Jesus  speak  another  word  to  the  disciples: 
"What  did  you  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to  look  at?  A reed  shaken  by  the  wind?  What  then 
did  you  go  out  to  see?  Someone  dressed  in  soft  robes?  Look,  those  who  put  on  fine  clothing 
and  live  in  luxury  are  in  royal  palaces.  What  then  did  you  go  out  to  see?  A prophet?  Yes, 

I tell  you,  and  more  than  a prophet.  This  is  the  one  about  whom  it  is  written,  ’See,  I am 
sending  my  messenger  ahead  of  you,  who  will  prepare  your  way  before  you.’  I tell  you, 
among  those  bom  of  women  no  one  is  greater  than  John;  yet  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  greater  than  he." 

Another  unsettling  speech.  And  I try  to  tame  my  wild  wanting  an  answer  that  will  settle  it. 
Who,  after  all,  did  I go  out  into  the  wilderness  of  our  world  to  see?  Someone  to  tell  me  I am 
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nor  more  merely  mortal?  No  more,  as  are  we  all,  flesh  as  grass  and  flower  of  the  field?  Who 
did  I go  out  to  see?  Someone  to  tempt  me  to  forget  fine  clothing  finally  cannot  cover  the 
nakedness  into  which  we  were  bom?  Who  did  I go  out  to  see?  Someone  who  will  end  the 
apparent  endlessness  of  suffering  in  the  wilderness  of  our  world?  Someone  who  will  establish 
comfortability,  guarantee  security,  make  promises  about  hurt  and  despair  and  longing?  Who 
did  I go  out  to  see? 

Imprisoned  by  my  own  insistence,  did  I and  do  I fail  to  see  God  with  us?  God  came  to  be 
with  us  in  the  one  bom  as  a refugee  child  for  whom  no  hospitality  was  offered?  Did  and  do 
I fail  to  see  his  deeds  and  words  make  manifest  the  reign  of  God,  proclaim  God’s  reign  as 
present  reality?  Will  I still  insist  on  an  answer?  An  answer  with  which  I can  make  my  own 
sense  of  the  wilderness  of  our  world.  Or  will  I allow  Isaiah’s  oracle:  "Watchman,  what  of 
the  night?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  The  watchman  says:  ’Morning  comes,  and  also  the 
night.  If  you  will  inquire,  inquire;  come  back  again’"  to  open  my  eyes? 

Yes.  Suddenly  I see.  Waiting  and  watching  are  indeed  threshold  activities.  They  are  neither 
comfortable  nor  comforting.  There  are  no  assure  outcomes.  No  guarantees  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Jesus  did  not  say,  see  these  signs,  rest,  and  be  assured.  Jesus  rather  reiterated  the 
message  of  Mary’s  unsettling  song  at  the  beginning  of  Luke’s  Gospel. 

God  is  indeed  the  living  God,  the  God  of  surprises  by  human  reckoning.  God  is  indeed  the 
One  who  raises  the  dead  and  brings  down  the  mighty  and  lifts  up  the  lowly.  God’s  surprises 
are  indeed  more  unsettling  than  settling.  And  the  more  we  have  to  lose,  the  harder  it  is  for 
us  to  wait  and  watch.  The  harder  it  is  t see  the  signs  that  God  is  doing  a new  thing. 

Standing  on  this  threshold,  will  we  wait  and  watch,  truly?  Will  we  dare  to  see  signs  of  the 
homelessness  of  the  incarnation,  sending  us  to  seek  sacrementality  in  all  places  among  all 
people?  And  so  seeing,  will  we  dare  always  to  live  as  threshold  people;  ever  discerning 
morning  and  night,  ever  offering  hospitality  to  those  who  threaten  what  we’d  thought  was 
settled  and  secure?  Thereby  we  will  know  the  presence  of  God  who  came  and  comes  to  us 
in  the  One  who  goes  ahead  to  prepare  our  way.  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come! 
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Appendix  5 


Meditation  on  11  January  1995 
Alan  D.  Falconer 


Tomorrow,  instead  of  returning  to  our  homes  and  our  places  of  work,  a number  of  us  will 
take  the  Road  to  Damascus. 

While  there,  we  will  meet  with  members  and  leaders  of  the  churches,  and  learn  of  their 
problems  and  aspirations.  We  will  hear  of  their  efforts  to  engage  in  the  transformation  of 
their  society  so  that  it  might  better  reflect  the  world  as  God  intends  it  to  be.  We  will  rejoice 
with  them  on  the  significant  achievement  of  the  reconciliation  of  Orthodox  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  churches.  We  will  hope  to  find  lessons  from  their  experiences  of  transformation 
to  a greater  inclusiveness  for  the  wider  ecumenical  community . 

None  of  us  undertaking  this  journey  to  Damascus  will  be  unaware  that  the  Road  to  Damascus 
symbolizes  transformation  for  Christians.  The  dramatic  experience  encountered  by  St  Paul 
has  entered  our  languages  and  cultures  as  a symbol  of  the  encounter  with  God  and  of  the 
transformation  which  such  an  encounter  effects.  Indeed  we  go  so  far  as  to  call  St  Paul’s 
experience  - the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  and  assume  with  St  Luke,  the  author  of  Acts,  that  this 
event  involved  a complete  turn  around  for  Paul,  a dramatic  overturning  of  his  entire  life  until 
this  point. 

In  Acts,  chapter  9,  Paul  is  portrayed  as  swinging  from  being  a violent  opponent  of  the 
Church  to  becoming  its  loyal  disciple.  Paul  comes  on  the  scene  as  the  fulfilment  of  Stephen’s 
words  about  Israel’s  persecution  of  its  prophets.  When  Paul  exits  in  chapter  9,  he  has  begun 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  and  be  persecuted  himself.  This  pendulum  conversion  is  a type  which 
involves  a radical  change  in  which  past  affiliations  are  rejected  and  replaced  by  a new 
commitment  and  identity.  The  catalyst  of  such  change,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  may  be  an 
event,  person,  group  or  other  agent  which  triggers  the  dramatic  change  in  the  individual’s 
perceptions  and  valves.  Throughout  the  New  Testament,  this  pattern  or  type  of  conversion 
is  evident,  occurring  in  a variety  of  images  - in  the  imagery  of  birth  from  above  and  new  life 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and  in  I Peter,  for  example.  Conversion  - as  a reversal  or 
rejection  of  the  past,  a complete  turn  around  in  a different  direction.  Past  associations  and 
convictions  are  rejected  when  new  ones  are  formed.  Past  and  present  are  disconnected.  This 
type  of  conversion  leads  to  discontinuity. 

In  her  important  study  entitled  "From  Darkness  into  Light",  Beverly  Gaventa,  a member  of 
our  Plenary  Commission,  identifies  three  types  of  conversion  evident  in  the  New  Testament. 
Having  analyzed  the  pendulum  conversion  described  in  Acts  9 as  the  way  Luke  portrays 
Paul’s  Damascus  Road  experiences,  she  turns  to  explore  how  Paul  himself  describes  this 
event. 

When  Paul  comments  about  his  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  Galatians,  chapter  1,  and 
Philippians,  chapter  3,  he  describes  himself  as  one  whose  convictions  have  been  transformed. 
By  virtue  of  revelation  he  came  to  see  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Messiah  and  that  his  own 
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accomplishment  amounted  to  nothing.  Paul  does  not  cut  himself  off  from  his  past  life.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Romans,  he  indicates  a continued  and  a strong  tie  with  his  fellow  Jews.  Paul’s 
transformation,  therefore,  no  longer  regards  his  past  achievement  as  significant,  but  he  does 
not  regret  nor  feel  guilty  in  respect  of  them.  He  characterizes  his  change  of  life  as  a matter 
of  change  in  perception  - a cognitive  sift,  and  he  identifies  the  cause  of  this  change  with 
Christ.  God  is  the  actor  of  transformation.  This  transformation  is  a transformation  into  a 
community  of  mutual  responsibility  and  commitment.  This  transformation  is  an  altered 
perception,  re-interpreting  both  the  past  and  the  present.  It  is  a radical  change  of  perception 
in  which  some  newly  gained  cognition  brings  about  a changed  way  of  understanding..  It  does 
not  require  a rejection  or  negation  of  the  past  and  previously  held  values.  It  involves  a new 
perception  - a re-cognition  of  the  past.  The  horizon  is  transfigured,  as  it  seeks  to  encompass 
greater  understanding,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  other. 

The  Road  to  Damascus,  for  Paul,  involved  the  dramatic  encounter  with  the  Other,  which 
transformed  him  - and  invited  him  to  place  his  past  in  a totally  new  perspective  - a horizon 
or  landscape  beyond  the  limits  of  what  he  knew.  On  the  Road  to  Damascus,  we  are  called 
to  move,  in  a phrase  of  the  Scots  poet  Iain  Crichton  Smith  "beyond  the  limits  of  the 
landscape  that  I knew",  It  is  not  a mere  coincidence  that  the  Octave  for  Christian  Unity 
concludes  on  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul  - in  the  Western  Calendar-Christian 
unity  is  a call  to  transformation  - a call  to  greater  inclusiveness  - a call  to  embrace  a wider 
horizon  - a call  to  move  beyond  the  limits  of  the  landscape  that  we  knew. 

Such  a call  is  a call  to  change  - to  transformation.  Such  a call  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  Dombes  Group  as  they  seek  the  conversion  of  the  churches.  Throughout  this  century  we 
have  journeyed  together.  On  our  pilgrimage  we  have  learned  from  each  other.  We  have 
discerned  that  we  need  each  other  if  we  are  to  be  authentically  Christian.  We  have  celebrated 
this  journey  as  a Commission  of  the  churches  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  as  the  way  of 
complementarity. 

New  we  are  called  to  embark  on  the  Road  to  Damascus  - where  we  are  change  as  we  seek 
to  include  each  other  in  a re-cognition  - a new  cognition  of  the  Gospel. 

A new  volume  of  poems  by  Iain  Crichton  Smith  was  published  in  November  1994.  The  last 
work  in  this  collection  is  a remarkable  extended  poem  entitled  "Conversion".  In  it  the  poet 
reflects  on  how  the  biblical  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  has  been  converted  into  an 
ideology  and  framework  by  many  in  contemporary  Israel.  The  very  style  of  the  poem  is  itself 
a series  of  psalms.  The  last  of  those  is  phrased  in  apocalyptic  terms  of  the  breaking  in  from 
outside  of  the  idea,  or  Word  in  theological  terms,  and  the  realization  that 

" . . I was  caught 

in  a ruinous  snare  of  history  and  hope. 

Now  however  there  are  human  eyes 
staring  at  me  in  the  light  and  dew, 
even  my  enemies.  I am  a voyeur 
of  final  pure  uncluttered  humanity. 

I tremble  like  a leaf,  I am  freed 
of  symbol  and  of  language." 
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We  have  overcome  the  false  depictions  of  each  other  given  in  our  books  as  we  have  met  each 
other.  We  have  learned  from  each  other.  In  the  perspective  of  the  landscape  that  we  did  not 
know,  we  tremble  - and  give  ourselves  to  the  Word  made  flesh  - in  the  anticipation  of  new 
creation  - of  re-creation. 

Let  us  journey  to  Damascus. 
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Appendix  6 


Closing  Prayer 
Gunther  Gassmann 


O God,  our  heavenly  Father, 

We  praise  and  glorify  you 

- for  coming  once  again  at  Christmas  and  every  day  anew  into  our  midst,  God-with-us  in 
the  child 

- and  for  revealing  the  saving  significance  of  this  divine  condescension  at  this  time  of 
Epiphany. 

We  give  you  thanks 

- for  this  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission,  and  its  spirit  of  active,  vital  koinonia  in 
considering  the  work  and  future  of  Faith  and  Order. 

We  praise  you 

- for  the  presence,  witness  and  ecumenical  relations  of  the  Christian  communities  in  this 
city  of  Aleppo  and  in  this  country  of  Syria. 

Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  ask  you.  Father, 

- to  strengthen  and  guide  through  your  Holy  Spirit  all  men  and  women  involved  in  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  during  this  year  of  1995  and  beyond; 

- to  be  with  the  new  Director  and  his  staff  colleagues  and  to  uphold  all  who  carry  special 
responsibility,  the  Moderator  and  the  Vice-Moderators. 

We  ask  you,  God  of  all  people  and  nations, 

- to  lead  the  nations  of  this  region  to  peace  and  mutual  understanding; 

- bless  and  strengthen  the  Christians  in  this  region,  be  with  them  in  their  daily  lives  and 
their  relationships  with  each  other  and  keep  us  bound  to  together  in  the  koinonia  of  faith, 
prayer  and  solidarity.  In  communion  with  them  we  pray:  Our  Father... 
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Appendix  7 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  PLENARY  COMMISSION 

(*  = denotes  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  member) 


Moderator: 

*Dr  Mary  TANNER  (Church  of  England),  Council  of  Christian  Unity,  Church  House, 
Great  Smith  Street,  London  SW1P  3NZ,  England 


Vice-Moderators: 

*V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  CLAPSIS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 
America/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Hellenic  College,  50  Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline, 
MA  02146,  USA 

* Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  CROW  Jr.  (Disciples  of  Christ),  130  East  Washington  Street, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46219,  USA 

*Rev.  Araceli  ROCCHIETTI  (Methodist  Church),  Julio  Cesar  1264,  Apt.  702,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay 

*Mrs  Veronia  SWAI  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania),  Women’s  Work, 

P O Box  195,  Moshi,  Tanzania 

*Rev.  Fr  Jean  M.R.  TILLARD  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Couvent  Dominicain,  96  Empress 
Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIR  7G3,  Canada 


Members: 

Deaconess  Bella  ADEMOLA  (Methodist  Church),  11  Ikoyi  Crescent,  Ikoyi,  Lagos,  Nigeria 

Dr  Charles  AMJAD-ALI  (United  Church  of  Pakistan),  Christian  Study  Centre,  126-B  Muree 
Road,  Rawalpinid  Cant.,  Pakistan 

Dr  Kamol  ARAYAPRATEEP  (Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand),  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand, 
14  Pramuan  Road,  10500  Bangkok,  Thailand 

Archbishop  Mesrob  ASHJIAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Cilicia),  Eastern  Prelacy, 

138  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016,  USA 

*Rev.  Christobella  BAGH  (Church  of  North  India),  Bishop’s  House,  Christ  Church 
Compound,  Bhagalpur,  Bihar  821  001,  India 
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Rev.  Alyson  BARNETT-COWAN  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada),  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada,  600  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  2J6,  Canada 

Prof.  Dr  Wolfgang  BIENERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  [United]),  Hahnbergstr.  5, 
35034  Marburg-Cappel,  Germany 

Metropolitan  BISHOY  of  Damietta  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  Midan  Sorour  - Coptic 
Church,  Damietta,  Egypt 

Prof.  Dr  Klauspeter  BLASER  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Universite  de  Lausanne, 
Faculte  de  theologie,  2 Dorigny,  1015  Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Rev.  Hugh  Blessing  BOE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Melanesia  [Anglican]),  P O Box  19, 
Honiara,  Solomon  Islands 

Prof.  Dr  Roberta  BONDI  (United  Methodist  Church),  Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  GA  30322,  USA 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  BOUWEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Sainte  Anne,  B P 19079,  Jerusalem, 
Israel 

Rev.  Dr  Sven-Erik  BRODD  (Church  of  Sweden),  Uppsala  University,  Faculty  of  Theology, 
P O Box  1604,  751  46  Uppsala,  Sweden 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  Manas  BUTHELEZI  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  South  Africa),  ELCSA 
Central  Diocese,  P O Box  1210,  Roodeport  1725,  Republic  of  South  Africa 

*Rev.  Neville  CALLAM  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union),  Tarrant  Baptist  Church,  51  Molynes 
Road,  Kingston  10,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 

Metropolitan  CHRYSANTHOS  of  Limassol  (Church  of  Cyprus),  P O Box  6091,  Limassol, 
Cyprus 

Rev.  Keith  CLEMENTS  (Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain),  28  Halsbury  Road,  Westbury 
Park,  Bristol  BS6  7SR,  England 

♦Rev.  Janet  CRAWFORD  (Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia), 

St  John’s  College,  Private  Bag  28  907,  Remuera,  Auckland  1136,  Aotearoa-New 
Zealand 

♦Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY  (United  Reformed  Church),  Principal’s  Lodge,  Westminster 
College,  Madingley  Road,  Cambridge  CB3  A0B,  England 

♦Metropolitan  DANIEL  of  Moldavia  and  Bukovina  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  16  Bd 
Stefan  cel  Mare,  6600  Iasi,  Romania 

Rev.  Prof.  Kortwright  DAVIS  (Episcopal  Church),  11414  Woodson  Avenue,  Kensington, 
MD  20895,  USA 
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♦Dr  Sophie  DEICHA  (Archdiocese  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Parishes  in  Western  Europe/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  50,  rue  de  Mareil,  78100  St  Germain-en-Laye,  France 

V.Rev.  Prof.  Dr  George  DRAG  AS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  Thyateira  and  Great 
Britain/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  University  of  Durham,  Department  of  Theology, 
Abbey  House,  Palace  Green,  Durham  DH1  3RS,  England 

♦Rt  Rev.  Sigqibo  DWANE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  [Anglican]),  The 
Order  of  Ethiopia,  508a  Landsdowne  Road,  Landsdowne  7780,  South  Africa 

Ms  Marguerite  FASSINOU  (Protestant  Methodist  Church),  B P 571,  Porto  Novo,  Republic 
of  Benin 

Prof.  Dr  Pavel  FILIPI  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren),  Belgicka  22, 

120  00  Praha  2,  Czech  Republic 

Dr  Kyriaki  FITZGERALD  (Greek  Orthodox  Archidocese  of  North  and  South  America/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  43,  ch.  Moise-Duboule,  1209  Geneva,  Switzerland 

♦Rev.  Prof.  Duncan  FORRESTER  (Church  of  Scotland),  25  Kingsburgh  Road,  Edinburgh 
EH  12  6DZ,  Scotland 

Ms  Olga  GAN  ABA  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  of  External  Church  Relations, 
St  Daniel  Monastery,  22  Danilovsky  val,  113  191  Moscow,  CIS 

Prof.  Dr  Beverley  GAVENTA  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 

P O Box  821,  Princeton,  NJ  08542-0803,  USA 

Sister  Donna  GEERNAERT,  SC  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  90  Parent  Avenue,  Ottawa, 
Ontario  KIN  7B1,  Canada 

Rev.  Eva  GEROFI  (Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary),  Deak  Ter  4,  1052  Budapest,  Hungary 

Rev.  Dr  J.W.  GLADSTONE  (Church  of  South  India),  Principal,  Kerala  United  Theological 
Seminary,  Kannammoola,  Trivandrum  595  Oil,  Kerala,  India 

Dr  Salesi  T.  HAVEA  (Methodist  Church  of  Tonga),  P O Box  57,  Nukualofa,  Tonga 

Prof.  Dr  Mark  S.  HEIM  (American  Baptist  Churches),  Andover  Newton  Theological  School, 
Department  of  Christian  Religion,  210  Herrick  Road,  Andover  Centre,  MA  02159,  USA 

Ms  Justina  HILUKILUAH  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  [Anglican]), 

P O Box  57,  Windhoek  9000,  Namibia 

Prof.  Dr  L A.  HOEDEMAKER  (Netherlands  Reformed  Church),  Wassenberghstraat  58, 
9718  LN  Groningen,  Netherlands 
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♦Bishop  Dr  Thomas  HOYT  Jr  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  Presiding  Bishop, 
109  Holcomb  Drive,  Shreveport,  Louisiana  71103,  USA 

Prof.  Dr  Hristov  Stojanov  HRISTOV  (Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church),  ul.  Stefan  Karadja  8, 
1000  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

♦Metropolitan  Dr  G Yohanna  IBRAHIM  (Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch),  Syrian 
Orthodox  Archbishopric,  P O Box  4194,  Aleppo,  Syria 

Sister  Margaret  JENKINS  CSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  27  Barcelona  Street,  Box  Hill, 
Vic.  3128,  Australia 

Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  JOHN  (Zizioulas)  of  Pergamon  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Harilaou 
Trikoupi  99,  145  63  Kefalari-Kifissia,  Greece 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Keiji  KANDA  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  5-1-36-301,  Kamikotoen, 
Nishinomiya-shi,  Hyogo-ken  662,  Japan 

Ms  Najla  Abou-Sawan  KASSAB  (National  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon),  P O 
Box  70890,  Amelias,  Lebanon 

Mgr  Prof.  Dr  Alois  KLEIN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Johann- Adam-Mohler-Institut, 
Leostrasse  13a,  33098  Paderbom,  Germany 

Rev.  Arthur  KO  LAY  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention),  Myanmar  Baptist  Convention, 

143,  Minye  Kyawswa  Road,  Lanmadaw,  P O Box  506,  Yangon,  Myanmar 

Rev.  Fr  Johns  Abraham  KONAT  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Pampakuda  PO,  via 
Muvattupuzha,  Kerala  686  667,  India 

Rev.  Dr  Abraham  KURU VILLA  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church),  Mar  Thoma  Church, 
Maramon  P.O.,  Pathanamthitta  Dt,  Kerala  State,  India 

Rev.  Fr  K.  Joseph  LABI  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  Orthodox  Church, 
P O Box  10,  Larteh,  Ghana 

Dom  Emmanuel  LANNE  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Monastere  Benedictin, 

5590  Chevetogne,  Belgium 

Rev.  Dr  Dorothee  LEE  (Uniting  Church  of  Australia),  Theological  Hall,  Ormond  College, 
College  Crescent,  Parkville,  Vic.  3052,  Australia 

♦Prof.  Dr  Kyung  Sook  LEE  (Methodist  Church  of  Korea),  9-201  Chung wha  Apt., 
Itaewondong,  Yongsan-ku,  140  200  Seoul,  Korea 

Dr  Lars  LINDBERG  (Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden),  Kottlavagen  116, 

181  41  Lidingo,  Sweden 
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♦Prof.  Dr  Nicolas  LOSSKY  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  66,  rue  d’Hautpoul,  75019  Paris, 
France 

Rev.  Harald  MALSCHITZKY  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil),  Caixa 
Postal  2876,  90001-970  Porto  Alegre  - RS,  Brazil 

Rev.  Fr  Marcello  MAMMARELLA  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  1,  via  Raffaello, 

65124  Pescara,  Italy 

Rev.  Dr  Frank  J.  MATERA  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Catholic  University  of  America, 
School  of  Religious  Studies,  Department  of  Theology,  Washington,  DC  20064,  USA 

♦Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY  (Church  of  the  Brethren),  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School, 
Bexley  Hall,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1100  South  Goodman  Street,  Rochester, 

NY  14620,  USA 

Dr  Nestor  MIGUEZ  (Methodist  Church),  ISEDET,  Camacua  282,  1406  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina 

Rev.  Dr  Samuel  MWANIKI  (Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa),  Presbyterian  Church  of 
East  Africa,  P O Box  48268,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Rev.  James  NDYABAHIKA  (Province  of  the  Church  of  Uganda  [Anglican]),  Uganda  Joint 
Christian  Council,  P O Box  30154,  Nakivubo-Kampala,  Uganda 

Rev.  Fr  Felix  NEEFJES  OFM  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Caixa  Postal  17,  Betim  - 
MG  32501-979,  Brazil 

Dr  Kirsten  Busch  NIELSEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Denmark),  Kaalundsvej  33, 

3520  Farum,  Denmark 

Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth  NORDBECK  (United  Church  of  Christ),  Dean,  Andover  Newton 
Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159,  USA 

♦Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Convitto  San  Tommaso,  20,  via 
degli  Ibemesi,  00184  Rome,  Italy 

♦Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Bishop’s  House,  P O Box  286, 
Garki,  Abouja,  Federal  Capital  Territory,  Nigeria 

Prof.  Alexy  OSIPOV  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  of  External  Church  Relations, 
St  Daniel  Monastery,  22  Danilovsky  val,  113  191  Moscow,  CIS 

Rev.  Prof.  Martin  F.G.  PARMENTIER  (Old  Catholic  Church),  Burg.  Lambooylaan  19, 
1217  LB  Hilversum,  Netherlands 

Prof.  Dr  Vlassios  PHEIDAS  (Church  of  Greece),  500  Vouliagmenis  Street,  174  56  Alimos, 
Greece 
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Dr  Juha  PIHKALA  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland),  Sotkankatu  18  B 57, 

33230  Tampere,  Finland 

Rev.  Dr  Cecil  M.  ROBECK  (Assemblies  of  God),  Dean,  Fuller  Theological  Seminary, 

135  N.  Oakland  Avenue,  Pasadena,  CA  91182,  USA 

♦Rev.  Raquel  RODRIGUEZ  (Lutheran  Church  of  El  Salvador),  Division  of  Overseas 
Ministries,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  130  East  Washington  Street, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46219,  USA 

*Rt  Rev.  Barry  ROGERSON  (Church  of  England),  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Bishop’s  House, 
Clifton  Hill,  Bristol  BS8  1WB,  England 

*Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  ELCA/OEA, 
8765  West  Higgins  Road,  Chicago,  IL  60631,  USA 

Rev.  Fr  Jorge  SCAMPINI  OP  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Convento  Santo  Domingo, 
Defensa  422,  1065  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

♦Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM  (Church  of  Norway),  Det  Teologiske  Fakultet,  Universitet 
i Oslo,  Postboks  1023,  Blindem,  0315  Oslo  5,  Norway 

Dr  Matthias  SENS  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Church  Province  of  Saxony  [United]), 
Evangelisches  Konsistorium,  Am  Dom  2,  Postfach  122,  39104  Magdeburg,  Germany 

Dr  David  T.  SHANNON  (National  Baptist  Convention),  360  Rollling  Green  Ridge,  Atlanta, 
GA  30331,  USA 

Rev.  Dr  Herman  SHASTRI  (Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia),  Wesley  Methodist  Church, 
No.  9,  Lorong  6/2,  46000  Petaling  Jaya,  Selangor,  Malaysia 

Rev.  Einar  SITOMPUL  (Batak  Christian  Church  [Lutheran]),  STT  Jakarta,  Jalan 
Proklamesi  27,  Jakarta,  Indonesia 

Dr  Constance  TARASAR  (Orthodox  Church  in  America),  40  Beaumont  Circle,  Apt.  4, 
Yonkers,  NY  10710,  USA 

♦Prof.  Evangelos  THEODOROU  (Church  of  Greece),  Agathoupoleos  44,  112  52  Athens, 
Greece 

Rev.  Livingstone  THOMPSON  (Moravian  Church  in  Jamaica),  Trinity  Moravian  Church, 
35  Montgomery  Avenue,  Kingston  10,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 

Rev.  Lucretia  VAN  OMMEREN  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Surinam),  Evangelisch 
Lutherse  Kerk,  Waterkant  102,  P O Box  585,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Rev.  Dr  Wismoady  WAHONO  (East  Java  Christian  Church  [Reformed]),  Gereja  Kristen 
Jawi  Wetan,  Jin  S.  Supriadi  18,  Malang  65147,  East  Java,  Indonesia 
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♦Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany:  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Hanover),  Diistere-Eichen-Weg  60,  37073  Gottingen,  Germany 

Prof.  Dr  Gunther  WENZ  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Bavaria),  Himmelreichstrasse  2/1,  80538  Munchen,  Germany 

Rev.  Olivia  WESLEY  (Methodist  Church),  The  Methodist  Church,  4 George  Street, 

P O Box  64,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 

Ms  Catrin  WILLIAMS  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales),  Department  of  Religious  Studies, 
University  College  of  N.  Wales,  Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DG,  Great  Britain 

Prof.  Dr  Antoinette  Clark  WIRE  (Presbyterian  Church  [USA]),  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  2 Kensington  Road,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960,  USA 

*Rev.  Dr  YEMBA  Kekumba  (Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  - Methodist  Community),  Africa 
University,  P O Box  1320,  Mutare,  Zimbabwe 

*Rev.  Dr  YEOW  Choo  Lak  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Singapore),  ATESEA,  324  Onan  Road, 
Singapore  1542,  Republic  of  Singapore 
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